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' PREFACE. 



Among the multitade of books for instructing the young, there are not a few of an historical 
nature ; but it is remarkable that History is not a univennd, nor even a general study in our 
common schools. This cannot arise from any want of adaptation in the subject itself to the 
purposes of instruction; on the contrary, it is manifest, that it is peculiarly adapted to these 
purposes. We do not mean to say this of history as it has been generally treated ; for most 
school-books of this kind are but little more than extended chronological titles, and olfer 
nothing to the reader but a tedious mass of dates and general observations. Such works 
may be useful to people of mature ^ge, but they neither amuse nor instruct the class of read' 
ers for whom they are designed. But of all reading, there is none that so readily attracts 
the attention, and lays hold of the sympathy of children and youth, as lively narratives of the 
enterprises, adventures, dangers, trials, successes, and failures of mankind ; and these it is 
the business of history to display. Books which treat of the works of nature and art, which 
exhibit geographical details, observations upon natural history, and natural philosophy — any 
or all of these will be immediately thrown aside by a child leil-to his choice, for a book of 
stories, delineating events in connection with the development of human passions. 

If, then, history, when properly treated, is one of the most attractive of all studies, why is 
it not regularly taught in all our schools 1 It is not because it is deemed less use^l than 
other studies ; *' the proper study of mankind is man," and it cannot be entered upon too 
soon. AfVer possessing a knowledge of religion, and the duties we owe to God and our 
neighbor, history is the most important of all studies. It relates to us what has been done 
by mankind, and thus teaches us what they may do. It acquaints us with the true character 
of our race, and enables us to know ourselves better. It apprizes us of the existence of evil, 
and the way to shun it ; it acquaints us with the existence of good, and shows us how to 
attain it. 

It cannot be, therefore, that the limited use of history, in our schools, is owing to an idea 
that it is useless. The fact mast arise from the want of historical books, written in a style 
which shall render them both interesting and profitable. Such at least is the conviction of 
the author of this volume ; and believing that a First Book of History for general use in our 
schools is much to be desired, he has undertaken, and now offers to the public, the present 
volume. ^ 

In preparing it, two things have been had in view. In the first place, it should be useful ; 
and in the second place, to make it useful, it must be entertaining. To accomplish these' 
ends, the book is provided with maps, and before the pupil enters upon the history of any 
state or country, he is to learn from them its shape, boundaries, rivers, shores, &c. He is 
then briefly made acquainted with its present state, its towns and cities, and the occupations 
of its inhabitants. These geographical details are convey^ to the pupil, by narrating sup- 
posed travels through various counti^es, in w;hich he takes a part. 

The pupil, b^g thus acquainW with the present condition of a country, is then told its 
history. The author has been careful to introduce precise dates ; for without them, it would 
bs impossible to give any distinct view of any portion of history. But he has sought morf 
assiduously to select from the great mass of events, those topics which would be most calcu- 
lated to please and to improve the young reader. He has introduced many tales, anecdotes, 
adventures, and curious particulars, for the double purpose of enlivening the book, and 
throwing light upon the periods and events with which they are connected. A large number 
of engravings have been inserted, as well for illustration, as for fixing certain ideas perma- 
n^tly in the memory of the pupil. 

A familiar style has been adopted, and the materials throughout axe arranged oil a new 
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plan. The common method is lo begin at the earliest date, and follow down th^ train of 
events to the present time. The author of this work has partially reversed this method. He 
begins with the individual states of our own eountry, and first exhibits their present^condition. 
He then notices a few recent events, and having fixed the attention of the reader upon the 
subject, proceedstonarrute the history. Avoiding general statements, he has endeavored to 
keep the attention and interest of the pupil alive, by descriptions, sketches, and tales, which 
may at once gratify the taste and improve the understanding. ^ 

It will be observed, that, although the book contains a large quantity of matter, yet it em- 
braces the history of the Western Continent only. It is believed that it will be niore useful 
than if it contained the history of the Eastern Continent, also, in the same number of pages. 
In proportion as a work is condensed, it becomes general, and of course, uninteresting to 
children. It was deemed preferable, therefore, to give an ample history of our own Hemi- 
sphere, and if the plan should be approved, a second volume, embracing the hii^ory of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, will be published.* 

* Since the above was written, Parley's Second Book op History, embradng the history of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and Parley's Third Book of History, containlag Ancient History, have been 
published. They are both upon the same plan as this work, connecting History with Geography, are 
Written in the same attractive style^ contain maps and engravings, and are extensively introduced as 
class-books in the schools of the tjmted States. ' 



PUBUSHER8' NOTICE TO THE EEYISED EDITION OJ THIS WOKt. 

The first edition of this work was published several years ago, since which time, it has 
run through nearly three hundred editions, and acquired a very extended circulation. The 
i£aps and engravings have beenre-drawn and newly engraved, and such corrections and ad- 
ditions have been made as the changes in the condition of the several states and countries 
treated of in the woVk render necessary. This edition, therefore, may be considered as 
adapted to the existing political geography of North and South America, the work having 
been enlarged so as to embrace the interesting events of the last few years, and' care having 
been taken so to make the additions, that the new edition can be conveniently used with the 
former ones. ' , 

The work has already met with unexampled encouragement ; but it is hoped this improved 
edition may be found even more worthy of the public fevor than the pre.cediDg ones. 
Boston, September 10, 1848. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

« 

The author would respectfully suggest, that this volume be put into the hands of pupils of from nine 
10 sixteen years of age. It is not perhaps essential, but it would be better, that they should have jmssed 
through some small work on geography. The teacher is, of course, at liberty to reject the auestions on 
the chapters inserted throughout the work, and to frame such interrogations lor exercising the pupil, as 
hfe chooses. It is recommended, even if they are used, that they be not strictly adhered to ; the teacher's 
knowledge of the character of his pupils, will often suggest to him more apt and appropriate interroga* 
tions. than could be firamed without that knowledge. At the end of the work is a Chronological Table, 
which the author deems important, and recommends to be thoroughly riveted in the memory >of the 
*. pupil, before he is allowed to quit the study: occasional reference to the Pronouncing Iidex is also 
suggested. It is also recommended that the pupil, in his progress through the work, be required to tell 
the length, and average width, of each of the countries found on the maps ; this may be ascertained with 
sufficient accuracy by applying the scale of miles. In this and some other parts of his studiesi the 
*^'**^U nay need the aid of tne teacher. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF MAINE. 

1. The state of Maine is about as ex- 
tensive as all the rest of New England, 
bat a great part of it is still covered with 
forests. You will observe on the map, 
that nea^y all the towns and villages lie 
in the southern portion, towards the sea- 
board. As you go from the sea to the 
interior, the soil grows better ; some of 
the most fertile parts of the state are yet 
almost a wilderness. 

2. There are a great many lakes in 
this state, which abound in fish. There 
are a multitude of streams and rivers ; 
these afioid many excellent mill-seats. 

— - — — — 

Ques^toTM on iht Map of Maine. — How is 
Bfaine bounded on the North? East? Soath? 
«West? Describe the Penobscot river; that is, 
tell in what county it rises, in what diiecti<HL it 
nrns, through what counties it flows, and intp 
what sea it enters. Describe the Kennebec in the 
same way. The Androscoggin, Saco, St. Croix. 

Describe Moosehead Lake ; that is, tell what 
county it is in, and which way it lies from Augus- 
ta, the capital of the state. Describe Grand Lake, 
Schoodic, Sehago, Teraiscouata. 

Describe the following bays ; that is, tell in 
which direction they are from Augusta, the capital, 
and what sea or ocean they are formed by.* Penob- 
scot, Casco, Frenchman's. 

Describe the following islands, by telling in 
^t waters jthey lie, and their direction firom the 



There are a great many bays, rivulets, 
and islands along the shore. The beau- 
tiful salmon, with its silvery scales, and 
its pink flesh that tastes so well, is taken 
in Maine, with nets, in wears, and while 
it is leaping the fails. By means of its 
strong tail and iins, it will shoot up a 
fall of ten or twelve feet in height, on its 
way to the fresh water, in the spring, to 
lay its eggs or spawn. 

3. If you were to go to Maine in the 
summer, you would see many things to 
delight you. The little green islands 
scattered along the coast are very beau- 
tiful ; some of them have very handsome 
houses upon them. You would find the 

capital : Grand Menan Island, Mt. Desert, Deer, 
Fox, Boon. • 

How many counties in Maine 7 Their names 1 
Capital of Maine 7 In what county is' Augusta 1 
Describe the following towns, by telling what 
county each is in, and its direction from the capi- 
tal : Portland, Wiscasset, Cornish, Bangor, Nor- 
ridgewock, Castine, Paris, York, Machias, Bath. 
What is the number of inhabitants in Maine 7 
Number of square miles 7 Greatest length of 
Maine 7 Greatest width, and average length? 
Average width 7 

QueBtixma on Chapter I. — 1 . How extensive i» 
Maine 7 Which part of this state is most settled ? 

2. WhatK)flakesinMaine? dther waters 7 What 
objects along the. shore 7 What of the sahnon 7 

3. If you were to go to Maine in summer, what 
would you see along the coast 7 What of the Ken- 
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Kennebec to b^ a large river, with many 
}iandsome villages upon its banks. 

4. You would see a great many deep 
forests, and several pleasant towns. At 
Gardiner you would see one of the pret- 
tiest churches in New England; and 
Portland you would find to be a city 
almost equal to Providence, or Salem. 
At Augusta, which is the capital of the 
state, you would see the granite building 
called the capitol, in which the govern- 
ment assemble ; and the State Asylum 
for the Insane ; and the building of the 
United States Arsenal, or place to keep 
guns, balls, powder, &c., for war. 

5. In travelling through Maine, you 
would not see as many manufactories as 
in some other New England states ; but 
in the southern part they are every year 
building more and more. In 1847 they 
c<Hnmenced the erection of factories at 
Lewiston, on the Androscoggin river, 
twenty-four miles north by east from 
Portland. There are few of our states 
which have so many streams, falling 
down from the hills, near the sea, to turn 
factories, where they can easily receive 
materials to make cloths, &c., of, and then 
send them at once, in ships, to different 
places all over the world, to sell them. 
Vou would ifieet with a great many saw- 
mills, employed in sawing logs into 
boards and planks. You would see many 
of the men cutting down trees in the 
woods ; and at Bangor, Portland, Wiscas- 
set, and other places, you would notice a 
great many vessels ; some of them loaded 
with lumber, and some with fire-wood. 

• 6. If you were to ask some person 

nebec? 4. What other things would you see? 
What at Augusta? 6. Are there many manufac- 
tories in Maine ? Where were they building some 
in 1847 ? Why are these good places for factories ? 
What of saw-mills? What maybe seen at Ban- 
gor and other places? 6. Where are the wood 



where these vessels were going, he 
would tell you that some of them are 
bound to Boston, some to New York, 
some to Charleston, amd some to other 
places. The fire-wood is carried chiefly 
to Boston ; the lumber is carried to almost 
all the seaports of the United States and 
the West Indies. 

7. They send out not only pine and 
hemlock and other timber, boards, clap- 
boards, shingles, laths, and bark for tan- 
ning and for fuel, but also vast quanti- 
ties of granite for building, which is used 
in Boston, New York, and even New 
Orleans ; slate for covering the roofs of 
houses ; and lime, which they burn in 
kilns, at Thomaston and Camden espe- 
cially, to make plaster. They put it in 
barrels, and are very careful to keep it 
dry ; because, if it gets wet, it will be- 
come very hot, — you have seen It smoke 
when mortar is made of it, — and it will 
set a vessel on fire. Besides the loss, a 
fire on board a vessel at sea is a dread- 
ful calamity. 

8. In Maine they make a great many 
excellent ships for the merchants of oth- 
er states ; timber is plenty and cheap. 
Captain John Smith, of whom I shall 
telji you in the history of Virginia, built 
himself some boats on the island Mishe- 
guin, here, in 1614, and that was prob- 
ably the first ship-building in Maine. ^ 

9. You would observe, also, in Maine, 
some very good farms ; you would see 
a great many fields planted with corn, 
or sown with wheat and rye, where the 
ground is almost' covered with stumps. 
If you were to inquire of the owner, he 
would tell you, that ten or fifteen years 

and lumber of Maine carried ? 7. What else is 
sent out to sell? Where is lime made? 8. 
What else is made in Maine? By whom and 
when was ship-btlilding first done in Maine ? 9, 
What of farms and farming In Maine 7 What will 
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ago, his whole farm was covered with 

thick forests. The trees have been cut 
down, one by one, and the land, by pa« 
tient labor, has been changed from a 
wilderness into meadows and wheat- 
fields. Wheat, potatoes, rye^ grass, cattle 
for beef, and sheep for wool and cloths, 
will probably be its chief productions. 

10. If you should happen to be in 
Maine in the winter, you would find 
the snow very deep, and the air exceed- 
ingly cold, it would be well, while you 
are' travelling, to cover your ears with 
far, and take care to be well wrapped up, 
or your face and fingers woiild freeze. 
Perhaps you will meet with people cut- 
ting blocks of ice from the ^vers, which 
they are going to send to Charleston, 
New OrJeans,the West Indies, and oth- 
er hot countries, to be used in summer. 
Formerly the legislature made laws to 
prevent the mill-owners from throwing 
the sawdust into the streams, and ob- 
structing them ; now sawdust is found 
very valuable to heat their steam mills, 
and to pack their ice. They send whole 
vessel-loads of it to Boston, for the ice 
business there, of which I shall tell you 
in Chapter VII. 

11. If you should chance to be in the 
northern or middle parts of the state, 
you might have an opportunity of see- 
ing the Indians kill a moQse. This is 
the largest animal of the deer kind. 
These animals are found in no part of 
the United States except Maine, and 
even there they are scarce. They were 
once common in all the northern parts 
of New England. 

12. The forests in Maine are owned 
by persons who sell to others the right 
to take timber from them. These others 

probably be their chief productions? 10. What of 
the winter, and ice, in Maine 7 What of the saw- 
^ml 11. What of the moose? 12. Whatofthe 



hire men with their oxeQ»ahd axes to go 
into the woods near the rivers, and spend 
the winter, when the snow and ice make 
it easier to do hauling, in cutting down 
the trees, cutting them into logs, and 
putting the logs into the water, or on 
the ice. Then when the ice melts, and 
the freshets come, as they say, the logs 
are floated or run down to the mills to be 
sawed. All this is called Lumbering. 

13. The merchants supply the lumber- 
ers, who get the " permits," as they are 
called, to cut down trees, — with barrels 
of molasses, bags of beans, barrels of salt 
pork, Indian meal and flour, and other 
provisions. Some put a great many 
teams into the woods, and spend tens 
of thousands of dollars in this business, 
to get more paid back again when they 
sell the lumber, and so to make money. 

14. The snow lies in these forests from 
four to six feet deep. The lumberer, 
with his axe on his shoulder, goes out, 
selects a vast tree, and can tell how 
many boards it will make, by measuring 
it with his eye, in a moment. He then 
walks up to it, and strikes his axe into 
it, and knows by the noise if it is a sound 
tree to cut. 

15. After the trees are cut into logs, 
which, if meant for boards, are about 
eighteen feet long, the slow but strong 
and patient oxen toil over the snow, and 
drag them among rocks, and trees, and 
stumps, and up and down, hills, where 
it would seem impossible to go, — down 
upon the ice in the river ; or into the bed 
of a little stream which riins into the 
river. The owner sends a " Scaler," as 
he is called, to overlook the teams, and 
" scale " or take an account of the Wgs, 

forests? What is called lumbering? 13. What 
do the merchants supply the lumberers with? 

14. How do the lumberers live in the forests? 

15. Where are the logs left ? What does the scaler 
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SO that he may know how many are to 
be paid for ; this payment is caDed. 
"stumpage." Every owner has his 
particular mark, which is chopped upon 
each log by his lumberers. 

16. In the spring, the ice and snow, 
without which they could not have 
dragged out the logs, melt, — the river 
gets full, and thousands and thousands 
of these logs are borne along down the 
current, to the mills, to be prepared for 
market. It is a very difticulj; and some- 
times dangerous matter to get these logs 
along in the river ; it is another great 
business, and is called Driving. 

17. Men go constantly, in companies, 
-up and down the river, and watch when 

a log is stopped by a rock, or at a fall, and 
get it loose. Sometimes hundreds of 
logs get jammed together ; and the water 
rises, and the logs come down and pile 
up more and more. Then the active 
and hardy drivers dash into the river, 



DciriQg Logs in Maine, 
with their polea and axes, spring/rom 
log tp log, and now posh off here, and 
cut'away with their axes there, until 
they loosen it; and with a crash and 
uproar, the jam breaks up, and away go 



the rolling, tumbling logs down the nish< 
ing river. Sometimes the men jump on ' 
shore, sometimes they are carried down 
on the timber, and sometimes they are 
pitched oiT into the stream, and have to 
wade or swim out, with their red flannel 
shirts dripping; but they do not mind 
it ; they hasten to look out for other stop- 
pages and clear them. 

18. Down in the smooth parts of the 



ir the mills, 






sels 



can come, long strings of logs, fastened 
together strongly, are stretched out from 
the shore into the stream, leaving an _ 
angle oiynouth, as it were, up stream, 
to catch me logs as they come floating 
down ; — this is called a Boom. 

19. If you were there in the spring, 
when log-driving commences, you would 
see the river covered with boats, and men 
and boys busy directing the logs into 
the booms; for the owners of the booms 
are not allowed to stop the centre of the 
river, but only the sides; and they are 
paid by the owners of the logs so much 
apiece for what they collect. 



CHAPTER II. 

MAINE— COKTINUED. 

1. In Penobscot river, forty miles from 
the mouth, there is a little island, called 
Indian Old Town. If you go there, you 
will see about three hundred Indians. 
They live in small houses, or huts, built 
of sticks and boards, and cultivate the 
land, catch fish, and hunt wild animals. 
They are the remains of a great tribe, 
the Penobscots, that once inhabited a 
large extent of country, in Maine. 



e Penobscot Indians? s. What 
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3. Tod will observe, among the In- 
diuis, one nian, whom they call chief. 
If you ask him to tell you the story of 
die Penobscot tribe, he wiU inform you 
that there were once many thousands 
of them. They, with other Indians, 
manT jears ago, possesaed all the knda 
ialihme. 



FmobMot CMcf telling of hU Tribe. 

3. There were then no while men 
there ; there were none but Indians. 
There were no towns and no villages, 
except small collections of Indian huts, 
called wigwams. The Indians did not 
cut down the trees ; they had no horses, 
and they had no tame animals hut dogs. 

4. The whole country, far and wide, 
was covered with forests. In these for- 
ests there were a great many bears, pan- 
thers, wild-cats, wolves, deer,' moose, 
foies, rabbits, beavers, and other ani- 
mals. The Indiana then did not culti- 
vate the land, except perhaps that they 
raised a little com and a few pumpkins. 
They lived almost entirely upon the 

mnld tin Indiaa chief lell yoa 7 What does the 
pcmre tepieHall 3. What WM the etatfi of the 
anntry before the white people came 7 4. What 
«ild anlmab were there in the wuoda ? How did 
the iBdlaiu live? S. HVhat happuMd when the 



wild aninmle, which diey kiDed with 
their bows and arrows. 

5. But, at length, some while men 
came, and they began to cut down the 
trees, and build houses. Pretty soon 
they erected saw-mills, and then they 
cleared the land, and raised wheat, and' 
rye, and corn. And at leiigth more 
white people came, and they built more 
houses, and cut down more trees, and . 
cultivated more land. 

6. And so the white men increased, 
and they sprefrd their towns and villages 
over the land. And the Indians went 
away, or they died ; for their forests 
were cut down, and they could not live 
with the white people. Thus the Pe- 
nobscot tribe, which once contained 
many thousands, consists now of three' 
hundred Indians only. Other tribes 
once numerous and powerful are now 
extinct. Such would be the story that 
the Indian chief would lell you, and it 
would be all 'true. 

7. As early as the year 1607, about 
one hundred English people came to 
Maine, and began a settlement at the 
mouth of the river Kennebec. The 
greater part were soon discouraged, and 
fifty-five returned in the vessel that 
brought them over. 

8. There were at this time none hut 
Indians in all New England, except the 
white people I am speakiig of. These 
were pretty well treated by the natives; 
hut they found the winter excessively 
severe, and the next year they all re- 
turned to England in a vessel that came 
to briM; them provisions. 

9. The Norridgewock tribe of Indians 

white people came? e. What became of the In- 
diana 1 What i« Ibe present number of Ihe Penob- 
scot tribe? T. What of Ihe settlement otiempleil 
in 1507? B. What did the settlers finiJly dol 
9. What florf used to be told hf Ibe Nonidge- 
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preserved, for many years, 9, story about 
these settlers, which I will tell you. The 
white people were jealous of the Indians, 
and wished to get rid of them. So they 
one day employed a large number of 
them to take hold of a rope, and draw 
a cannon into the fort. When a great 
many had taken hold, and the rope was 
drawn in a straight line, then the white 
people fired the cannon, and killed all 
* the Indians. This is the story ; if it is 
true, the white people behaved very 
wickedly. # 

10. It was in the year 1623, above 
two hundred years ago, that the first 
white men settled permanently in Maine. 
This settlement was made on the Saco, 
and several houses were built. ^ 

11. More white people went from 
Massachusetts, and other places, and 
settled in various parts of Maine. In 
1652, Maine was attached to Massachu- 
setts, and continued to be so till the year 
1820, when it became arj independent 
state. It has now a governor and a leg- 
islature of its own ; they meet once a 
year, at Augusta ; and there they make 
laws for the state. 

12. Maine is rapidly advancing in 
population and improvement. In 1820, 
the number of inhabitants was only 
300,000 ; in 1840, it was about 500,000. 

^ About the year 1840, there were great 
speculations in the lands of Maine, as 
well as in ihe Western lands. The 
United States had a dispute about tKe 
north-eastern boundary, between Maine 
and the British possessions, which was 



wock Indians? 10. When was the first perma- 
nent settlement made in Maine by white peo- 
ple? 11. When was Maine attached to Massa- 
chusetts ? When did Maine become an indepen- 
dent state ? Where does the legislature of Maine 
meet ? 12. What can you say of the increase of 
Maine? What dispute was settled in 1843? 



settled in 1843, and they have since 
erected cast-iron posts, so that the boun- 
dary shall be known hereafter. 

13. The rivers and harbors of Maine 
are covered with ice in winter, so that 
vessels cannot come and go, except near 
the sea, though in summer, you can 
have your choice of steamboats and 

jDackets, as they continually ply between 
Boston and Portland, and Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers. We can go in a 
steamboat to Hallowell upon the river 
Kennebec, which I think almost as beau- 
tiful as the tludson. 

14. Though the snow makes good 
roads for four months in the year, yet 
with the mud in spring it makes trav- 
elling difficult. But iron railroads, 
which mud and snow do not stop, are 
laid from Boston to Portland city ; and 
in 1847 they had begun to continue 
them from there, north, through New 
Hampshire, to Canada and the St. 
Lawrence river ; and north-east in two 
directions, — one through Lewiston to 
Waterville, on the Kennebec river, and 
the other through Brunswick, the town 
where Bowdoin College is, and to Bath, 
a flourishing city, where they build 
many ships; and from Brunswick to 
Hallowell, also on the Kennebec. 
Thence they will carry it to Bangor, a 
large, active city, on the Penobscot river. 
On the 4th of July, 1846, was com- 
menced the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Railroad, from Portland to Montreal. 
A short railroad, from Bangor to Orono, 
was made in 1836. 

15. In order that among this increas- 
ing people, the boys and girls should 
make good citizens, the legislature of 
Maine established, in 1845, a number of 

13. Where do steamboats ply? 14. What rail- 
roads are in Maine ? 15. What did the legislature 
establish in 1845 ? What is the meaning of, 
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mm, to be t^men in etich connty, and 
called a£t)ard of Edacation, who are to 
see that public schools, where each child 
in the state can attend, are kept; and 
that' they have good teachers, and good 
books to learn from ; and that they are 
(aoght what will make them wise and 
well behaved. 

16. The people are made to pay, that 
is, taxed, as it ia called, according to the 
property they have, to support these 
schools ; and every child between four 
uid sixteen years of age has a right to 
go to them. This is called establishing 
a Public Free School System. 

17. There are other prominent per- 
sons chosen in each school district in a 
town, called Superintendents, who visit 
the schools, and see If alt the children 
ihnt ought to go do go ; and if they are 
well taught after they are at school ; so 
that, with all the care of his or her 
friends, the members of the board, the 
sQperintendents and teachers, if any 
child is ignorant, it is generally hia or 
her own fault. 

18. This learning in all the people 
makes a stat« happy and prosperous and 
strong, and, my young friends, it ia one 
of the greatest privileges of our excellent 
country ; especially when joined with the 
leltgious instruction we get from our 
ministers, who teach us on Sunday, and 
from our Sabbath school teachers. 

CHAPTER III. 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

1. There are many things in New 
Hampshire that are very interesting. 



About eleven milea to the east of Ports- 
month are some islands, called the Isles 

of Shoals. One of the largest belongs 
to New Hampshire ; it is called Star 
Island, and on it is a little town called 
Oosport. The people are all fishermen, 
and are occupied chiefly in catching cod- 
fish. 

2. These cod-fish are caught with 
hooks and lines. They are then car- 
ried ashore and dried. 



Catching Cod-Dsl 
A sea-serpent is said ( 
een by several peo_ 
a while ago. He c 
boat, that a man in it could have struck 
him with an oar. His color was nearly 



Describe Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, Squam, Sonapee. Ib what part of Ibe state 
are Ibe White HouhIbjiibI Wbere U Maaal 
Waahington 1 Describe Ibe Isles oC Sboals. 
How many couLlies m New Hampshire 1 Their 
names 1 

Capita] of New Hampshire T In wbal countf 
is CoDcord 1 Describe the Ibllowing (owns ; 
Portamoulb, Eieler, DoTBT, £eeiie, PlTmouth, 
Wslpole, Lancaster, Haverhill, Amheral. Popu- 
lalioQ of New Hampshire? Extent? -Gcealest 
leoglh of New Hampshirel Greatest width? 
Average length? Average widtb ? 
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black ; he seemed larger round than the 
body of a man, and about as long as the 
mast of a latge vessel. 

3. This state is called the Switzer- 
land of America, because it is almost 
made up of mountains, and their side 
ridges, or spurs, just as Switzerland 
in Europe is made up of the Alps 
mountains. It always grows colder the 
higher from the .earth that you ascend; 
for there is nothing to get warmed and 
keep the heat, of the sun, which all pass- 
es off at once. At the foot of the moun- 
tains, therefore, it may be a very mild 
climate, and animals and trees that will 
live^ only in hot countries are found ; as 
you go up the mountains, the air be- 
comes thinner and lighter, and the trees 
of temperate countries come next; at 
last, only pines, and such trees as grow 
in cold climates, are found • then these 
become stinted and fail ; and next above, 
only grass grows, which makes the tops 
of the mountains that are just that 
height look green. 

4. The Green Mountains of Vermont, 
which name means " green mountain," 
are of that height, and take their name 
from that appearance. Above the height 
of the green trees and grass, no vegeta- 
tion is found; the bleak granite rocks 
look white ; and it is so cold that snow 
lies there most of the year. Such is the 
height of the moun tarns in New Hamp- 
shire ; and they are therefore named, from 
their appearance, White Mountains. 

5. New Hampshire is more mountain- 
ous than her sister states, yet her high- 
lands furnish grass of peculiar sweetness 
for the cattle, which, with wool from 



sent? .3. What is New Hampshire called, and 
why? Describe the weather as you go up the 
White Mountains. Why are some mountains 
green? 4. What state takes its name from such 
mooatains? What grows on the mountains 



her sheep, are her staple productions ; 
that is, those which she is most engaged 
in raising and selling. New Hampshire 
is likewise named the Granite State, from 
the great quantity of that rock there. 

6. You will see, by looking on the 
map, that many rivers rise in the high- 
lands of New Hampshire. Along their 
banks, the level lands, called intervale, 
are very rich, and produce corn and hops. 
The rivers afford many manufacturing 
sites, and. if you travel there you will 
see great increase of factories and rail- 
roads going on. 

7. Portsmouth is the only seaport in 
New Hampshire. It is a very handsome 
place, and there are a number of beauti- 
ful buildings there. Dover is a large 
manufacturing town. Some of tj;ie man- 
ufactories are very extensive. I suppose 
one of these establishments makes at 
least . eight thousand yards of cotton 
cloth every day. 

8. In 1846-7, many mills for making 
cotton cloth, which go by steam^ were 
established at Portsmouth. A new city, 
called Manchester, was laid out on the 
Merrimac, with many factories to go by 
water; several vast ones were built 
there, and the place is growing very 
fast. At Nashua, Nashville, and Am6s- 
keag, are many large factories. 

9. There are a great many other 
pleasant towns in New Hampshire. 
Exeter is a handsome place, and Phil- 
lips' Academy is there, in which boys 
are taught Latin and Greek, and many 
other things! At Concord, where the 
legislature meets every year, there is an 
elegant state-house; and also' one of 
those benevolent' institutions, a state 

of New Hampshire? 5. What other name has 
this state, and why? 6. Its rivers and their 
banks? 7. What of Pottsmouth? 'Dover? 
8. Manchester? Nashua? Nashville? Ambs- 
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asylom for tiie insane, where those who 
are thus unfortunate can live. Able 
physicians always reside there, and 
study continually to know all about 
insanity ; and they take care of the pa- 
tients, and try to cure them. 

10. At Franconia, in Grafton county, 
there are some very celebrated iron- 
w6rks. There are mines of iron there, 
and the people get great quantities of it. 
They make it into stoves, kettles, hol- 
low ware, and castings for machinery. 
The mountains around this place are 
very wild and beautiful. At Hanover 
is Dartmouth College, an old and re- 
spectable seminary, where a great many 
young men are educated. 

11. There are several very fine lakes 
in New Hampshire. If you should ever 
travel in this state, you will find the 
country very hilly, and very interesting. 
Most of the people are engaged in farm- 
ing. * They have a great many horses, 
caitle and sheep. 

12. As you pass along, you will some- 
times find yourself on the top of a high 
hill.. You will see around you a great 
many other hills ; and in the distance, 
you will observe the tops of blue moun- 
tains. By and by, you will descend 
into a valley. You will see the streams 
running rapidly down the sides of the 
hills, and at the bottom of the valley 
you will frequently find a sheet of 
bright water, sparkling like a mirror. 

13. Before you return, you must visit 
Lake Winnipiseogee. It is really one 
of the most delightful lakes in the world. 
1 suppose you have heard a great deal 
about Loch Lomond, in Scotland; but I 
assure you. Lake Winnipiseogee is much 
more beautiful. The name of this lake 

keag? 9. Exeter? Concoird? 10. Franconia? 
HanoTcr? 11. What of lakes? Face of the 
ooontry? The people? 12. What will you observe 
iatrayeUing? 13. What of Lake Winnipiseogee? 



is pronounced Winnepesokke ; it had a 
little steamboat on it in 1847. Antl in 
that year some gentlemen of Boston 
bought the land about the outlet of this 
lake, and other near lakes, to dam up 
the waters where they run into the Mer- 
rimac river, and keep them as a great 
reservoir or mill-pond, till summer-time, 
when the river dries up considerably. 
They then let the water into the river, 
as it is wanted, to keep the great factories 
a-going in the towns on the banks. 
) 14. After you have seen this lake, 
you should visit the White Mountains. 
These are the highest in the United 
States east of the Mississippi, except 
Mount Black, i;i North Carolina, said 
to be a few feet higher. Mount Wash- 
ington, the tallest peak, is more than 
six thousand feet above the level of. the 
seai^ Their Indian name was Agioco- 
chook ; and by one of the eastern tribes 
they were called a very hard name, 
Waumbekket-methna, which signifies 
" white mountain." 

15. Those Indians said a deluge once 
overspread the land and destroyed eve- 
ry human being, except one powow, or 
priest, and his wife, who saved them- 
selves on the top of these hills. The 
ignorant Indians thought that some be- 
ings lived up there, and made storms ; 
and they were afraid to go up. But 
we are better taught than they were, 
and we find the only difficulty is in 
climbing over the rocks, and getting tired 
with our walk. • 

16. The sight from their tops is glori- 
ous ; we can see the ocean. They, them- 
selves, look, from a distance, like a silver 
cloud in the sky ; when they were first 
visited by white men, in 16325 they were 
named- the Crystal Hills. 
••^pp—^.^—«i^i^^.^»^»^—^»^.«— ——«—"-•-— ^^^■~"""^~"~-~^~^"~~~"^ 
Other lakes? 14. The White Mountains ? Their 
differant names? Mt. Waahingtcxn? 16. Indiat 
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17. It is a delightful thing to travel 

about these mountama in summer. A 
great piany people visit them every year, 
and they all come back much gratified 
with their journey. Among the moun- 
tains, there is a place called the Notch. 
Here the mountain seems to be divided 
into two parts, from the top to the bot- 
tom. 

IS. This chasm afTorda a passage 
through which the river Saco runs. 
There is also a road through it, and as 
you pass along you will be astonished 
at the mighty rocks that lie heaped up 
on every side of you. 



CHAPTER rV. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE-CoNTisDBD. 

1. A few years since, a(i awful event 
, occurred at the Notch in. the White 

Mountains. An immense mass of rocks, 
earth, and trees, of several acres in ex- 
tent, slid down from the height into the 
valley. It is scarcely possible to describe 
the scene. -The mountains were shaken 
.for, several miles around. The air, put 
in motion by the falling mass, swept by 
like a hurricane. The noise was far 
louder than thunder. Rushing down to 
the bottom of the valley, the rocks over- 
turned and buried everything before 
them. 

2. The bed of the river Saco was aied 
up; the road was covered over; and acres 
of ground, before fit for cultivation, now 
exhibited a confused , mass of rocks split 
and shivered, and trees lorn up by the 
roots, their trunks broken into a thou- 
sand piece*.' 

17. What of the 
I 

1^9. OaacribtlhecBtutrqluattlMHoldiiiitliB 



3. There is a circumstance of pain- 
ful interest connected with thia event. 
There was, on the side of the valley, a 
small house, belonging to a man of llie 
name of Willey. He, with his wife and 
two or three children, was in this house 
when the mountain began to slide down. 
They heard the dreadful sound, and ran 
out of the house, to save themselves, 



Slide in the While 

4. But, alas I the avalanche of rocks 
and earth swept over and buried them 
forever in the ruins. The house stood 
still, safe and untouched, and if they 
had remained in it, they too had been 
saved. The, house, I believe, remains 
there still ; but the happy family that 
once inhabited it are not there ! 

6. Somewhat more than two hundred 
years ago. New Hampshire, like Maine, 
was covered with forests, and inhabited 
by Indians ; but in 16^, some English 
people came and built a house on Pis- 
cataqua rivet, which was called Mason 
Hall. The same year some of the peo- 
ple went further up the river, and settled 
at Cocheco, now called Dover. 

WhitsMounuins? 3, 4. WhatoftheWiUej iaoi- 
ily and ihelt house 1 G, What of N. H., about two 
handred yean ago ? What look place ia 1 623 7 
WhBnva>thefit«lMaMiiin.H.hailt1 e.What 
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6. In 1641, New Hampshire was at- 
tached to Massachusetts, hut in thirty- 
eight years after, that is, in 1679, the 
king of England separated it from Mas- 
sachusetts. It vthen became a royal 
proYince ; the governor being appointed 
by the king of England. 

7. In 1775, New Hampshire, with the 
other colonies, engaged in the revolution. 
A constitution, or form of government, 
was then adopted by the people, which 
remained till 1783. At that time, a new 
constitution was formed, which remains 
in force till this day. The early history 
of New Hampshire is full of incidents 
relating to the wars with the Indians. 
I shall have occasion to notice some of 
these when I come to give an account 
of New England. 

8. I will, however, tell you One of 
these stories now. In 1689, the sav- 
ages made a dreadful attack upon Dover. 
They had been provoked by the white 
people, and determined on revenge. 
But they pretended to be friendly, and 
on the fatal night sent their women to 
get lodgings in the houses of the white 
people. These were admitted, and when 
all was quiet they softly opened the 
doors. The Indians then rushed -in, 
killed twenty persons, carried twenty- 
nine away as prisoners, and fled with 
such rapidity as to escape from the peo- 
ple who came to attack them. 

9. The railroads are laid across even 
the granite hills of New Hampshire, as 
well as the level parts. The two from 
Boston to Portland cross the state on the 
seaboard; that from Portland to Ver- 
mont, and that to Canada, cross it; 
while another, called the Northern, from 
Concord to Lebanon, and thence to, 

took place in 1641 7 la 1679 7 7. In 1775 1 What 
itt 1783? 8. What of Dover? Describe the 
nilroads in New Hampshire. 



Montpelier, Burlington, and Canada, 
goes through the centre of the state. 
Another, from Boston to Rutland, Vt., 
and Burlington, passes through* * its 
south-western part, and through the 
beautiful town of Keene; it is called 
the Cheshire. Other railroads, along 
the Connecticut river, connect these 
linesrf 



CHAPTER V. 

STATE OP VERMONT. 

1. Connecticut river separates Ver- 
mont, as you see by the map, from New 
Hampshire on the east. This river runs 
through a valley of several miles in 
width, which is very rich and beautiful. 
The meadows here are exceedingly fine. 
Very large crops of com, wheat, and 
oats, are cultivated in the valley. All 
of the river is in New Hampshire, 
which extends to its western bank ; so 
that the Connecticut is really not a river 
of Vermont, though it is as near to it as 
it possibly can be. 

2. Vermont has several very pleasant 
towns along Connecticut river. Brat- 
tleboro is one of the prettiest villages 
in the state. It has several manufacto- 
ries, and is a place of much business. 
There is the Vermont Asylum for the 

Questions on the Map of Vermont. — Bounda- 
ries ? Describe Lamoile river, Onion, JVIissisque, 
Otter Creek. Describe Lake Champlaln, Mem- 
phremagog, Dnnmore. Through what counties do 
the Green MouDtains run ? How many counties 
ln,y.? Their names 7 Capital? In what coun- 
ty is Montpelier ? Describe the following towns : 
Windsor, Brattleboio, Royalton, Middlebury, 
Burlington, Bennington, Westminster, Rutland, 
Woodstock. Population of Vermont? Square 
miles ? Greatest length of V. ? Greatest width ? 
Ayerage length ? Ayerage width? 

1. What of Connecticut riTcr? Valley of the- 
Connecticut? In what state is it? 2. Brattle- 
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Insane. Bell6\rs Falls is situated where 
the river tumbles over some rocks, in a 
very violent manner. 

13. There are a great many mills at 
this place. There is a bridge over the 
cataract, from which you can look down 
upon the whirling water. There were 
once a great many salmon in Connecti- 
cut river, and the Indians, about one 
hundred years ago, used to kill a great 
many of them with spears, as they at- 
tempted to ascend the falls. They were 
very expert at this, and would often take 
several of them in the course of an hour. 
You can see now some figures, which 
these Indians cut in the rocks near the 
river, below, the bridge. 

4. Windsor is a very pleasant town, 
and has considerable business. If you 
ever go to Windsor, I hope you will go 
to the top of Ascutney Mountain. It is 
very lofty, and when you are on the top, 
you can see all around you to an im- 
mense distance. You will also find, 
quite on the summit of this lyiountain, 
a beautiful little lake of clear water. 

5. In going from the eastern to the 
western part of Vermont, you will cross 
a great many mountains. Xliese are 
called the Green Mountains. There is 
a range of them running through Ver- 
mont, from north to south. They spread 
over all the middle parts of this state. 
You have seen, in the account of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
in Chapter III., paragraphs 3 and 4, 
why these are caUed Green Mountains. 

6. The railroads which cross these 
mountains go through very pleasant and 
flourishing towns, and afford the people 
opportunity to bring their industrial 
prodjicts, and the minerals found in the 

— ^ _^. - -_ _ ■ — ■ — ^ __ 

I 
boro? 3. Bellows Falls Indians? Figures on 

rocks? 4. Windsor? Ascutney Mountain? 

Green Mountains? Reason for their name? 



State, — marble, iron, manganese, &c.,— 
to market ; and also permit us to take 
most interesting journeys through this 
rich state. 

7. The Rutland and Burlington Rail- 
road passes from Burlington, through 
Rotiand, to Bellows Falls. Brandon is 
one of the increasing towns through 
which it passes. Here you will see a car 
factory, where they make the convenient 
and splendid cars that are used on rail- 
roads ; and there are several iron fur- 
naces. At Pittsford is beautiful marble. 
This was a frontier town, and you can 
now see some fortifications there* The 
Central road passes through Montpelier. 
Several other railroads were established 
in 1845, 6, and 7. - The Connecticut 
and Passumpsic Rivers Railroad ex- 
tends from White river to Stanstead. 
One from Concord, N. H., called the 
Northern, connects at Lebanon with the 
Vt. Central Railroad. And the Fitch- 
burg, from Boston, with the Cheshire, 
through Keene, N. H., reaches the Bur- 
lington an(i Rutland Road at Bellows 
Falls. 

8. From Burlington these various 
roads will soon connect with Canada 
and the St. Lawrence river. By the 
Ogdensburg Railroad, through Northern 
New York, Vermont will be connected 
with Lake Ontario and all the region of 
the great north-western lakes ; while 
by Lake Champlain and the Northern 
Canal to Hudson river, and- by a rail- 
road from- Rutland to intersect the Sar- 
atoga and Whitehall Railroad, this state 
is connected with New York city. 
Railroads are also projected from Brat- 
tleboro* to Troy, N. Y., and from Rut- 
land, south, through Bennington, to 

6. BAilroads? 7. Brandon? Pittsford? De- 
scribe the railroads; that is, tell what places 
they connect. 8. Facilities of travel ? Lake 
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connect with the Fittsfield and North 
Adams Railroad ; thereby forming s 
connection with the railroads of Massa' 
chusetts and Connecticut, of which 1 
have given you an account elsewhere. 

9. At Burlington you will find a 
steamboat ready to carry you on the 
lake toward Canada. You will be very 
much pleased with Burlington, for it is 
one of the handsomest towns in New 
England. It is situated on the shore 
of the lake, and thus you have a fine 

Erospect of it. At this place is a col- 
!ge, called the University of Vermont. 

10. You willalsofindacollegeatMid- 
dlebury. You will see, at Middlebury, 
loo, a great many manufactories, and 
A quarry, where mey obtain very hand- 
some, colored marble. At Shelburne, 
near the lake, you will see, if you travel 
that way, the rich and extensive farm of 
Judge Meech, which contains three thou- 
sand acres, and is one of the largest in 
^e northern states. In 1847 he cut off 
it 01^ thousand tons of hay, and kept 
liiree thousand sheep and four hundred 
head of cattle, and sold one tbonsand 
bushels of rye. 

11. The owner had then lived on it 
over forty years, and in his younger 
days had to work hard ; but industry 
and thrift succeeded, as they are almost 
certain to do. This, is the history of 
hundreds of thousands of American in- 
dividuals, and, indeed, of the American 
people. . 

12. Montpelier is a handsome town, 
and there the legislature miets, once a 
year, to make laws for the state. In 
passing through Vermont, you will per- 
ceive that most of the people are farm- 
era. They raise a great many horned 
cattle, and sheep, and hogs, and horses. 



The horses are very fine ones. Many 
of the beautiful horses you see in New 
York, Boston, and Hartford, come from 

Vermont. ^ 

13. Vermont is one of the most indus- 
trious and successful agricultural states 
in the Union. There are only four 
states that produce more than one hun- 
dred dollars to each head, or person, of . 
the population ; viz., Vermont, Missis- « 
sippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

14. Vermont produced, as was shown 
by the census of 1840, one hundred and 
forty-eight dollars to each person of her 
people, and was thus the first. The 
wool from the sheep on her bills is 
worth three millions of dollars a year. 
They abo make, in Vermont, more than 
a million of dollars, worth of maple su- 
gar a year. It is the next sugar pro- 
ducing state to Louisiana. They boil 
it in the latter state, from the juice of 



Makiiig Maple Sugai. 

the sugar-cane ; but in Vermont they 
boil it from the sap of the maple trees. 
15. During the winter, the weather 
is cold, and the snoW falls to a great 
depth. It is sometimes four or five feet 

■bmjf ofTermoiil7 HoraesT 13. Agricnlturel 14. Prod- 
ce of Vermont per head 7 Wool 1 Maple sugar } 
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deep. The people have three or four 
months' fine sleighing. Although ihe 
air is very sharp, yet the winter is a 
very merry season in this slate. The 
children ride oa their'fiteds down the 
hills, ojid the people glide swiftly over 



the hills and valleys in their sleigbs. 
It is in summer one of the most beauti- 
ful of the states. 

16. If you travel among these green 
hills, whose ascent is so gradual that 
they do not seem like mountains ; — 
along the streams, and pleasant lakes, 
and bright, pretty valleys; — you will 
find, from time to time, the school- 
houses, where the boys and girls of this 
state arp learning tp be good, and^wise, 
and happy, under their public free school 
system. 

. 17. They are learning the best way 
to make the most of their soil, quar- 
ries, and mines, and to take the places 
of their fathers and mothers, by and by, 
as good men and women and citizens. 

IS. You will find the indefatigable 
superintendent visiting these schools, 
and he will be glad, to lake you in with 
him; when you will hear him tell the 



children how they should behave, and 
how they should study, and what they 
should ao it for, just as the teachers, 
those good friends of the children, have 
been telling them. In 1842, died in 
this state, S. Hammond, who was one 
of those who, in the beginning of our 
Kevolution, threw over the English tea 
into Boston harbor, which I shall tell 
you about 



CHAPTER VI. 

T E B M O N T— CoHTiNvlr. 

1. Over thirty years ago, a veiV sin- 
gular event occurred in Vermont. Thete 
was a very large pond, or lake, in the 
north-western part of the state ; it was 
three miles long, and one wide. One 
day, some men were at work at a bank 
of earth, at the end of this pond.. 

2. Suddenly the bank gave way, aod 
the water came rushing out at the place 
with great violence. For several miles 
it rolled on in a torrent,' sweeping off 
mills,, houses, barns, and cattle, and 
barely giving the inhabitants time to 
escape. It did not stop till the whole 
pond was exhausted. Where the pond 
used to be, there is now only the bed 
of a small river. 

3. During the year 1S14, there was 
a famous battle fought on Lake Cham- 
plain, between some American and Brit- 
ish ships. The battle took place in 
sight of Burlington. There were thou- 
sands of people along the shore to wit- 
ness it. There were several American 
vessels, and several British vessels, also. 
The American ships were coromanded 
by Commodore Macdonough. 



eat look place in Vetmont over tbirty 
1, 4. What hatlle oaLnke CiiiuDpIam 
Ul Describe this battle. S. WbU 
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4. They fonght each (rther with can* 
non for more tKan two hours. At length 
the British ships were beaten, and the 
Americans took them nearly all. This 
happened during the late war with Eng- 
land, of which I shall tell you more be- 
fore I get through the book. 

5. In August, 1777, there was a cel- 
ebrated battle fought at Bennington, be- 
tween some American and British soK 
diers. General Stark, with some New 
Hampshire and Vermont troops^ attacked 
some British soldiers, commanded by 
Colonel Baum, at that place. 

6. The British troops were dressed 
ia fine red coats, and white pantaloons. 
They had beautiful music, and their 
officersL were mounted on fine horses. 
But the Vermont and New Hampshire 
men were not regular soldiers ; they 
were farmers, and mechanics, and mer- 
chants, who went to war merely to drive 
these British soldiers from the country. 

7. The Americans were dressed in 
their common clothes. The British 
troops, who were so finely attired, de- 
spised them. , They called them Yan- 
kees, and laughed at their homespun 
dress. But when the battle began the 
laughter of the British troops was done. 
The Americans fell upon them, and 
killed a great many of them, and by 
and by the British fled. 

8. As they were running away, they 
met a good many more British soldiers. 
Thinking themselves now strong enough 
to beat the Americans, they went back, 
and began to fight agajn. But the 
Americans attacked them with such 
vigor, that soon seven hundred of the 
British were killed and wounded. Col. 
Baum was killed, and the rest of the 
British ran away. This battle took 
place during the Revolutionary War, 

Ultle at BeDnington in August, 1777 ? 6, 7, 8. De- 



of which I shall tell yea more by and 
by. 

9. Vermont was not settled by the 
white people till some time after the 
other New England States. . There was 
a fort built near Brattleboro, in 1724, 
called Fort Dummer. The remains of 
it are still to be seen, • It was built to 
protect the people who had settled there 
from the Indians. 

10. Vermont was settled principally 
by people from Connecticut. They first 
established themselves along on. Con- 
necticut river, and afterwards in other 
parts of the state. They had a good 
many skirmishes with the Indians, and 
for a long time there was a great dispute 
whether the land belonged to New York 
or New Hampshire. 

11. It was decided in England, in 
1764, that it belonged to New York, 
and consequently the government of 
that colony began to sell the land to any 
persons who would buy. The settlers 
thought this very unjust, and deter- 
mined to resist. New York then sent 
troops into Vermont, and there was 
some fighting. These difficulties were 
not settled till years after. 

12. During the Revolutionary War 
Vermont was independent, and in 1791 
it became one of the United States. It 
is now little more than one hundred 
years since this state was a mere wil- 
derness, occupied only by scattered tribes 
oj savages, bears, and wolves. Now it 
has a jgreat many flourishing towns, and 
cultivated farms, on the tops of the hills, 
in the valleys, and along the rivers and 
lakes. Several years ago, a steam- 

scribe this battle. 9. Settlement of Vermont ? 
Fort Dummer? 10. Who were the first settlers of 
Vermont? What of these settlers? 11. What took 
place in 1764? 12. When did V. become one of 
the United States ? What of Vermont one hun- 
dred years ago ? V^at of it now ? 
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boat ascended the river to the distance 
o>f two hundred miles from its mouth, 
and was warmly greeted hy the inhah- 
itants along the hanks. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STATE OP MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. Massachusetts is not a large state, 
but there are a great many people in it. 
It has ninety-four persons to each square 
mile of its territory, supposing they were 
distributed equally all over it. This is 
being more thickly settled than any oth- 
er of the United States. England has 
two hundred and sixty people to each 
square mile." • Those who live along the 
seaboard, at Boston, Salem, New Bed- 

>^ ford, Nantucket, and other places, own 
a great many ships, brigs, sloops, and 
schooners. Some of, these ships are 
sent to England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, and they bring back various kinds 
of goods. 

2. Other ships are sent to China, and 

V. 

Questions on the Map of Massachusetts. — 
Boundaries? Describe the Merrimac river, 
Charles, Deerfield, Westfield. What range of 
mountains in M. 7 Through what counties do 
these mountains rjiin?. Describe Massachusetts 
Bay. Barnstable, Cape Cod B»y, Buzzard's Bay. 
Describe the following islands: Martha's Vine- 
yard, Nantucket, EUizabeth, Dukes. 6. How 
many counties in M. ? .Their names ? Capital ? 
In what county is Boston 7 Describe the follow- 
ing towns: Salem, New Bedford, Newburyport, 
Worcester, Amherst, Cambridge, Northampton, 
Springfield, Greenfield, Deerfield, Concord, Lex- 
ington, Pittsfield, Stockbridge, Westfield, Wil- 
liamstown. Population of M. 7 Square miles 7 
Greatest length of M. 7 Greatest width 7 Aver- 
age length 7 Average width 7 

1. What of Massachusetts 7 How many peo- 
ple to each square mile 7 How many in England 7 
People along the seaboard 7 2. What is commerce 7 



they bring back tea. The trade carried 
on by these ships is called* commerce. 
Some of the vessels go to a great dis- 
tance to catch whales, for their oil. 0th- 
er vessels go but to catch cod-fish and 
mackerel. 

3. Great numbers of cod are~ taken in 
boats, along the shores, but most on the 
banks of Newfoundland. These hanks 
Cire inmiense sandy places, out at sea, 
east of Newfoundland; the largest is 
four hundred miles long, and the water 
is from one hundred and twenty to three 
hundred feet deep upon them. 

4. The cod-fish are in millions, feed- 
ing on the worms on the bottom. T^e 
vessels come here in the summer, from 
Europe and America, and get lopids of 
fish, which they take with hooks and 
clams for bait. The cod are split and 
salted down. The livers are kept in 
barrels, where oil drains from them. 
When the vessels come home, the fish 
are spread to dry on flakes, or platforms 
made of branches and twigs of trees, on 
a frame three feet from the ground. 

5. The mackerel are caught in early 
summer, all along the northern United 
States, in immense shoals or swarms. 
They are opened, pickled, )and then as- 
sorted into barrels by an inspector ap- 
pointed for the purpose, who marks them 
No. 1, 2, &;o., according to the quality. 
These cod and mackerel are eaten at 
home, or sent to the Southern States, 
the West Indies, South America, and 
Southern Europe. 

6. The whale fishery in America 
was first begun by the inhabitants of 
Nantucket. They, and the people from 
New Bedford, Connecticut, New York, 
&c., to procure lamp-oil, spermaceti, 
and whalebone, carry it on at the north 

What of vessels belonging to M. 7 3. Describe the 
cod-fishery. 5. The mackerel fishery^ 6. The whale 
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pole, at the south pole, and in the 
great oceans, where the whales have 
been taken eighty to a hundred feet 
long. I will tell you ahout it when I 
come to speak of Greenland. A great 
many sloops, and schooners, and hrigs, 
go to New York, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, and other places. 

7. They carry a good many articles 
away, which are not wanted m Massa- 
chusetts, and get, in exchange for them, 
other articles that are wanted here. So, 
you see, there are a- great many people 
constantly occupied in managing these 
ships. You may often see several hun- 
dred vessels, of various kinds, at Boston. 

8. At Boston, some years since, was 
commenced the ice trade, which now 
amounts to an immense value every 
year. The ice is taken from the ponds 
and collected iii ice-houses, in the win- 
ter. This is pretty col4 work, you may 
be sure. The men have thick mittens, 
and they thrash their arms together,' and 
blow their fingers with their hot breath ; 
and when the cold wind comes, they work 
away the harder,* to keep themselves 
warm. 

9. You will be interested to go out to 
these ponds, to some of which they have 
made railroads, on purpose to bring the 
ice to the wharves. You would find 
some of the men sawing the thick ice 
into blocks ; and others pulling it from 
the water with iron hooks and long 
poles, and then it is hauled by horses, 
and an ingenious contrivance of ropes 
and pulleys, into the ice-houses on the 
border of the pond. These houses are 
built double, and the space between the 
outside and inside walls is filled in with 
tan-bark, that the ice may not melt. 

10. At proper times the ice is carried 
on carts or railroads to the vessels, in 

fishery. 8, 9, 10. The ice trade 7 Describe the 



which it is carefully packed in 8aw« 
dust, and so carried half over the wor^d. 
In hot countries it is vei;y grateful ; and 
even in England, during summer, Amer- 
ican ice has become quite famous. 
Sometimes they put fish, or meats, or 
fruits, in among the ice, and they keep 
nicely on the voyage, and wheh taken 
out look as fresh, and taste as well, as 
when first put in. 

11. In those parts of the state remote 
from the sea, the people of Massachu- 
setts are chiefly occupied in agriculture. 
There are a great many very fine farms ; 
and the people manage them extremely 
well. There are also very extensive 
manufactories in Massachusetts. Low- 
ell is a great manufacturing town. 

12. You must not fail, if you have an 
opportunity, to stop at Lowell^ and re- 
mark the industry and the success of 
this astonishing city. In 1825 it was 
part of Chelmsford, and had only two 
hundred inhabitants; in 1847, it had 
about thirty thousand. You must visit 
the factories there, and see how neat 
and clean everything is ; the rooms and 
the people in them. A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, is the 
rule there. 

13. You would find, if you were to 
count them, nine or ten thousand per- 
sons at work at once ; seven thousand 
of them are women and girls, who have 
come from all parts of the country. 
They stay here about five years, and 
then return with the money they have 
earned by industry and good behavior, 
tp be happy at home. They Kave books 
to read ; and they write and publish a 
book or magazine, themselves, every 
month ; it is called the Lowell Offering. 

14. They make in Lowell about sev- 

—J . 

getting of the ice. 1 1 . What of the people remote 
from Uie sea? Manufiictories in M. ? 12, 13, 14. 
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enty-five millions of fsj^s of clotli a 
year. Lowell was the first place in the 
"world where they wove carpets, and all 
their rich an^ curious patterns, with 
power looms, that is, which go by water 
fir steam. They used always to be 
woven by hand. This place is an ex- 
cellent specimen of our manufacturing 
villages and cities, so much better than 
tho^ we read of in England and the 
reet of Europe. 

15. More of these busy places are 
- constantly building. On the Merritnac 

river, just below Lowell, they built, in 
1S47, a number of large factories, and 
called the place Lawrence. And still 
others at Hadley Falls, on the Connecti- 
cut river, at a place which they hare 
named Ireland. 

16. At Newburyport and Salem are 
very large factories, which go by steam. 
There is one of this kind at Salem, 
which is among the largest in the United 
States, if not in the world. It has 
twenty-seven thousand spindles, which 
are spinning away all at once ; 'and a 
busy eight and whiz they make of it. 

17. There are many other manufac- 
tories, at Waltham, Tauatou, Canton, 
Ware, Springfield, Framingham, and 
other places. The goods manufactured 
in these towns are chiefly carried to 
Boston,, and are thence taken to New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston, New 
Orleans, and various foreign markets, 

18. On the south-eastern shore of 
Massachusetts, yo\i would see, in pass- 
ing close to the ocean, a great many low 
wooden vTits, into which the salt water 
of the eea is put. The sun dries up the 
water, and the salt is left on the bottom 



XiOwel] 7 Deteribe any olher nunufacuiiinj Iowa 
01 place that yau haia Been. IS, Lawrence! Ire- 
landl IB. Newbiuypoct 7 Snlemt 17. Olher 
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and rides of the vats, and collected, in 
great quantities, for use and sale. When 
a shower is coming up, you will see the 
men run to slide the covers over these 
salt works, so that the water shall not 
spoil the operations. 

. 19. Boston is the largest city in New 
England. There are many interesting 
things in Boston. The Common is a 
very beautiful place. It is delightful to 
see it covered with people, men, women, 
and children, on a pleasant summer 
evening. How pleased the boys are to 
get around the Frog-pond, and throw 
sticks into it, so that they may see the 
dogs jump in, swim about and get them! 



Boya plB.fii^ on Boston Common. 

20. In 1847 the people of Boston, 
finding that the city was getting to have 
so many people and houses in it that 
there was not enough good fresh water 
to use, purchased a whole pond, called 
Long Pond. This they re-called by its 
old Indian name, Cochituate Lake. It 
is situated in Framingham, Natick, &c., 
about twenty miles west of Boston, and 
higher than the highest part of the cily. 

21. They built a large brick aque- 
duct, so large that you might walk up- 
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right through it, in which the water 
niQs from Cochitaate Lake, over rivers 
a&d ^alleys, and through hills, to a large 
reservoir, and thence by iron pipes into 
the chambers of any of the houses in 
the city. These pipes cjfrry it through 
ail the streets, and there are altogether, 
sixty miles in length of them. They 
may also be used to feed public foun- 
. tains, which are very pretty, with the 
bright water sparkling like diamonds in 
the sunshine. This structure is next in 
size to the Croton water-works, which 
supply New York city, and of which I 
shall tell you by and by. Many of our 
large cities in the United States are thus 
supplied with pure water ,< as Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 6cc. 

22. The State-house is finely situ- 
ated, and it has a good appearance. 
When I was young, I used to like to go 
to the top of the State-house, from which 
there is a splendid prospect. I could see 
the ocean, with a great many islands in it, 
and I could see a great many fine towns 
all around Boston, and I could look down 
upon the city itself, and see abnost all 
that was going on in the streets. 

23. There are a great many hand- 
some buildings" in Boston. The Stone 
Market is a very fine building, and I 
do not think there is a more beautiful 
market in the world. Tremont House, 
King's Ohapel, St. PauPs Church, and 
Trinity Church ; the new Boston Ath- 
ensBum; the Howard Athenssum; the 
Museum ; several freestone, Gothic and 
other churches; the Merchants* Ex- 
change, and the United States Custom- 
house, are very elegant edifices. 

24. The land in Boston was originally 

about six hundred acres, but they have 

- 

picture. 20,21. Water-works? 22i .State House? 
23. What fine buildings in Boston? Extent and 



filled it up on the borders of the bays!, 
until, in 1847, it had about thirteen hun- 
dred acres, and one hundred and twenty' , 
thousand inhabitants. But the sur- 
rounding lately incorporated cities of 
Roxbury, Cambridge, and Charlestown, 
and the towns, join it so closely, that 
you Would take them all together to be 
one city of more than two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. Boston is continually 
advancing with the rest of the state and 
country. It is connected with all parts 
of the land by railroads, and with all 
parts of the world by the sea. 

25. I will tell you about those rail- 
roads, because they have changed all 
the old modes of travelling and of doing 
business, all over the country. They 
have, also, wherever they are, rendered 
states flourishing, and have increased 
wealth more thaA all their enormous 
cost. One locomotive engine 6n a rail- 
road will do the work of six hundred 
and sixty-eight horses. It needs only 
four men tq take care of it ; but the four- 
horse teams, to equal it, would require 
one hundred and sixty-seven men. 

26. There are 'more than thirty rail- 
roads in New England, with all their 
branches. They have cost forty or fifty 
millions of dollars. Seven of these rail- 
roads, as you will see on the map, di- 
verge directly from Boston, the capital, 
into all parts of the state, and into other 
states. • 

27. These make in all more* than 
eight hundred miles of railroad. In 
1^7, their cars travelled, over them, 
one million five hundred and thirty 
thousand miles, and transported three 
million one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand passengers. And for that 
quick and easy travelling, in comfort- 
population? 25. Describe a railroad. S6, ST. 
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able, clean, and well ventilated cars, 
they charged a passenger only two and 
two fifths cents a mile. 

28. Salem is quite a city, and many 
of the people are engaged in commerce. 
The city of Worcester, and the towns 
of Springfield and- Northampton, are 
remarkably handsome. Massachusetts 
abounds in beautiful villages. It is 
pleasant to observe, in travelling through 
it, the great number of very neat meet- 
ing-houses. 

29. The city of Worcester you will 
find the grand centre for railroads from 
Boston, Albany, Providence, Norwich, 
Nashua, and Concord. It has been 
proposed to build a mammoth depot, to 
accommodate all these together. What 
curious articles you would see piled up 
there and lying about, brought from so 
many difierent place^ and going, per- 
haps, to every part of the world ! 

30. At Cambridge there is a college, 
called Harvard University. In 1848, 
its libraries amounted to eighty-two 
thousand volumes ; and besides its 
schools of Law, Medicine, and Divinity, 
there was established here, in 1847, the 
Lawrence Scientific School, for practical 
science. Another college is located at 
Amherst, and one also at Williamstown. 
There are a great many academies and 
schools in the state, and it has one of the 
best organized and established systems 
of public free schools. ^ 

31. More than one hundred and fifty 
thousand children are at school all the 
time, who have the use of district school 
libraries, provided for them, by the fore- 
thought and liberality of the towns and 
of the state. They have also Normal 

Railroads in Massachusetts in 1847 7 28. Salem ? 
Northampton? 29. Worcester? 30. Cambridge? 
Amherst ? Williamstown ? Public free schools ? 
31. District school libraries? Normal Schools? 



Schools, so called, where males and 
females, who wish to become teachers, 
are admirably taught by able instructors, 
and afterwards themselves do a great 
deal of good in teaching, all over the 
country. • 

32. Massachusetts has done more 
than any other state towards encour- 
aging farmers, who are so important a 
class, as they furnish us with food, and 
the materials of which our clothes are 
made. They have societies of agricul- 
ture and horticulture here, as in other 
states. The intelligence and experiments 
of the members of such societies are 
constantly improving those branches of 
industry. There is a , Massachusetts 
State Manual Labor School at West- 
boro', and a F?irm School, eslablished 
near Boston, on an island, ^ private 
munificence. Here boys wKo are so 
unfortunate as to be exposed to vice, 
without other opportunities, are trained 
to habits -of industry and morality, apd 
instructed in what will be useful to them 
when they grow up. In 1845 and 
1848, were incorporated the Mass. Acad- 
emy of Agriculture, and the Mass. Ag- 
ricultural Institute. 

33. Commerce, manufactures, fishing 
and farming, are the chief employments 
of the state, which is continually enter- 
prising and successful. Her capital has 
now several routes connecting with New 
York city. Her Western Railroad, break- 
ing through seeming impossibilities) 
opens, to her the same West that makes 
New -York great. Bailroads confined 
to her own territory bring business to 
Boston, which has, also, railroads to 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
and will soon be connected with Canada, 
and be the winter communication at least 

32. What is done for agriculture? Farming 
schools ? 33. Chief employments of the peopie ? 
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between England and her proTinces, by 
nteana of the great enterprise of the Brit- 
ish government, through their agent, Mr. 
Cnnard; who, in 1840, established a line 
of steamers bettveen LiTerpool and Bos- 
ton, which come across in from eleven 
to fourteen days. 
31. In 1825 was begati, and in 1842 



Biukei Hill Monument. 

obelisk, two hundred and twenty feet 
high, a monument of the battle fought 
there, of which I will tell you in Chap- 
ter LIU. You can ascend to the top, 
which is three hundred and nine feet 
above high water, by circular stone 
stairs around a well in the centre, and 
will have a fine view from it. 

35. In 1885, died John Lowell, Jr., 
Esq., wh« founded free public lectures, 
at Boston, which were first commenced 
in 1839; and in 1839, Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch died, the great American astrono- 
mer. In 1842, died Rev. William E. 
Channing, a distinguished writer, and 
Washington Allston, the great Amert: 
can painter. In 1846, died Joseph Sto^ 

K, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
uiced States, one of the ableBt and 



moat famous lawyers in the world ; and 
in IS46, died Dr. Benj. Wal«rhou8e, 

who introduced vaccination against' the 
small-pox into America ; Feb. 23, 1848, 
died at Washington, where he repre- 
sented his stafe in Congress, John Quin- 
cy Adams, Ex-president of the United 
States, a man possessed of more polili* 
cal knowledge than any individual in 
the United States of his time. He died 
in the Capitol, being stricken with dis- 
ease in his place in Representatives' 
Hall. His body was brought to its tomb 
in Quincy by a delegation of members 
of Congress, one from each state and 
territory. The cities through which it 
passed, and the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, paid it the honor of funeral pro- 
cessions and eulogies. The tombs of 
most of these great men are to be seen 
at Mt. Auburn, thirst, as it is also one 
of the best, of the ornamented cemeteries 
in the U. S. ; it is at Cambridge. 

36. We might also visit, very profit- 
ably, the admirably conducted Perkins 
Institution and Asylum for the Blind, at 
South Boston ; the McLean Asylum for 
the Insane, at Somerville, just out of the 
capital; the Massachusetts Hospital, in 
the city ; the State Asylum for the 
Insane, at Worcester; also the United 
States Arsenal, at Springfield. 

37. It is not so cold in Massachusetts, 
during the winter, as in Vermont and 
Maine. The snow is not so deep, and 
there is not so much sleighing. If you 
ever travel through the state, you will 
find it very hilly. Though there are a 
great many railroads, yet, if you wish to . 
see the country, you had better travel in 
some other way. Near Northampton is 
a high mountain, called Holyoke. jf'rom, 
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the top of it, you can look down open 
Connecticat river, winding through a 
valley so rich and' beautiful, tiMt it 
seems like a carpet woven with Tarious 
blight cok>rs. , 

CHAPTER VIII. 

MASSACHUSETTS-Codiniom. • 

1. On the 17th day of September,' 
1S30, there was a great parade in Bos- 
ton. There was the governor of tjie 
state, and the mayor of the city, and the 
president of Harvard college, and a 
great many other men; and then there 
were a great many children, little boys 
and girls, from all the schools in Boston. 

2. It waa a very bright day, and they 
all assembled on the Common. There 

ntianv thousand peo, " 

s there 

myself, and I was delighted at the long 
rows of good little boys and girls. By 
and by, me men all went in a long pro- 
cession to the Old South church, and 
there Mr. Quincy delivered an oration. 



Celebration of the SelllenwDt of Bostoa. 
3. Now you will be curioua to know 



1. What tooh place in Boaton in September, 
leatl Dombe tbB picture. 3. What wm this 
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^at all this parade was about. I will 
tel) you. It was to celebrate the settle- 
ment of Boston, which took plax^e just 
two hundred years before'; that is, on 
the 17th of September, 1630. 

4. Ten years before, in 1620, some 
persons had come from England, and 
settled at Plymouth. At that period, 
many of the i^ople in England were per- 
secuted, and^ould not be happy thfere. 
They chose therefore to come to Amer- 
ica, and lire in the woods, with Indians 
and wild beasts around them, rather 
than stay there. 

6. Accordingly fifteen hundred per- 
sons came over in 1630, and settled at 
Charlestown, Dorchester, and other 
places. A man by the name of Black- 
stone came to the place where Boston 
now stands, and liking it pretty well, he 
told some of the people about it, and 
they went and settled there. ■ 

6. The first settlers here suffered a 
great deal. They had poor, miserable 
huts to live in, and in winter the weather 
was eicessively cold. They were almost 
starved, too, for want of food. A great 
many of them died from hunger, cold, 
and distress. 

7. Such is a brief sketch of the first 
settlement of Boston. What a wonder- 
ful chaiige has taken place in two hun- 
dred years ! The spot where Boston 
stands was then a wilderness. The 
hills and the islands were covered with 
trees, and the Indians were living all 
around. Now the Indians are all gone, 
and there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand people living in this place ; in 
the towns around it there are at least as ' 
many more. 
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8» The forests have all been cat 
down, the hills have been levelled, the 
valleys have been filled up ; houses, 
churches, and^ other public edifices, now 
stand on the very places which were 
then occupied by Indian wigwams. 
The bay, where then you could see 
only a few Indian canoes, is now cov- 
ered with hundreds of vessels, and in the 
streets you hear the noise of a thousand 
wheels, where then were heard only the 
cries of wild beasts and savage men. 

9. Such are the mighty changes that 
have taken place in this country since it 
was settled by the white people. It is 
very interesting to look around, and see 
the present condition of towns, cities and 
countries. But I think it is still more 
interesting to go back and study the 
history of places, and see what has hap- 
pened there in times that have now 
gone by. 

10. The first settlement in New Eng- 
land was made at Plymouth, in 1620, 
The settlers were English people, called 
Puritans. Within ten years after, Sa- 
lem, Dorchester, Charlestown, and Bos- 
ton, were settled. A great many people 
came over from England, and thus the 
colony grew very rapidly. 

11. They had a great many difficul- 
ties to encounter. Before fliey could 
raise grain to make bread of, they were 
obliged to cut down trees, and till . the 
land. They had also to build houses, 
to make roads, and defend themselves 
against the Indians. Their condition 
was indeed a very hajd one, and some 
of the people who came over died from 
want and fatigue, as 1 have said before. 

12. Many of them were killed* by the 
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218 years ? 10. When was the first settlement in 
N«w England? What were the settleris called? 
What of Salem, and oth^r towns? U. Wbath^d 
^ setdera to do? V^^t was thsir situation? IS. 
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savages, but in apite of all these evils, 
the colony continued to increase. The 
white people penetrated further into the 
interior, cut down the trees, built towns 
and villages, and soon spread them- 
selves over the whole country that is 
now called Massachusetts. 

13. But after a while the Revolution- 
ary War broke out, and then the people 
had to defend themselves against Brit- 
ish soldiers. I shall tell you all about 
this war by and by. I shall tell you of 
the battles of Lexington, and of Bunker 
Hill, and many other interesting things. 



CHAPTER IX. 

• STATE OP RHODE ISLAND. 

1. Rhode Island is the smallest of the 
United States ; but there are a. great 
many manufactories' there, and the peo- 
ple carry on a good deal of commerce. 
At Pawtucket there are some very ex- 
tensive cotton manufactories. These 
are situated on the. falls of the Paw- 
tucket river. 

2. Providence is a large town, with a 
college, called Brown University. If 
you ever visit Providence, you should 

Describe the progress of the settlements in B^sa- 
chusetts. 13. Revolutionary War? ' 

Questions on the Map of Rhode Island. — 
Boundaries? Describe the Pawtucket river, 
Charles, Wood, Pawtuiet. Describe Norragan- 
set Bay. Describe Rhode Island, Block Island. 
How many counties in Rhode Island? Their 
names? Capital? In what county is Provi- 
dence ? Describe the following towns : Bristol, 
Newport, Pawtucket, Warren, E. Greenwich, W. 
Greenwich, Richmond, Coventry, Hopkinton. 
Population of Rhode Island ? Extent ? Greatest 
length of R. I.? Greatest width ? Average length ? 
Average width ? 

1 . What of R. L manu&ctories ? Pawtucket ? 
2. Prcnridence? llie Univ^mtyX TbeAicMde? 
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go and see the Arcade. This is ti very 
beautiful huilding, where you can pur- 
chase almost every kind of eleg;ant mer- 
chandise. You should also go and see 
the basin of the old Blackslone Canal, a 
place for boats that came from Worces- 
ter, until, in 1848, the canal was made 
the line of a. railroad. 

3. At Providence you can take the 
steamboat and go to Newport. You 
will sail down Narraganset Bay, which, 
I think, is one of the most beautiful 
beys in the world. As you go along, 
you wilt see Bristol at your left. It is 
a very pleasant town, and there are a 
number of beautiful houses there. 

4. Near Bristol, you can see a hill 
called Mount Hope. This is very cele- 
brated, as having been the residence of 
a &.mou3 Indian chief, whose name was 
Philip. His story is very interesting, 
and I shall tell it to yon, by and by. 

, 5. You will find Newport very pleas- 
antly situated. It has rather a venera- 
ble appearance.- It stands upon a large 
island, called Rhode Island. This gave 
name to the stale. Newport is resorted 
to by many people in summer, for its 
healthy and pleasant sea-breezes. Fort 
Adams, aa immense and curious fortifi- 
cation, is on an island near by. 

6. In the war of the Revolution, the 
English were driven out of Newport. 
In order to prevent the Americans from 
folloiying them, they took up all the 
planks of the bridge which led from 
Newport to the main land, and lefl 
nothing but the narrow timbers. 

7. General Lafayette, of whom I 
shall tell you more hereafter, was assist- 
ing the Americans, and wished to follow 
the British, and to pass this bridge. Its 
height and length made his head to 



TbeBuia? 3. NamgaDsetBayT Bri 
Hope? t.HevportI Ft. Adams 1 
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whirl ; it was impossible for faim (o 
cross it without assistance, and it was 
difficult to help him. A Mr. Abel Car- 
penter, of Providence, R. I„ but who 
died in Lyndon, Vt., about 1846, had a 
great deal of firmness, and he volun- 
teered and helped Lafayette in the only 
way it could be done. He walked back- 
wwds the whole distance, leading the 
general by the hands. They performed 
this dangerous enterprise in safety, and 
thus outgeneraled the enemy. 

8. The first white man that settled 
in Rhode Island was Roger Williams. 
He was a clergyman, and lived in Boa- 
ton ; but he did not think exactly as the 
other clergymen of Boston did, and so 
he was t?antshed from Massachusetts. 



9. He went away with his family 
into the woods. After travelling a con- 
siderable time, he stopped, and began to 
build himself a house. Here he made 
a settlement, and. called it Providence. 
This. took place in 1636, and was the 
first settlement in Rhode Island. He 
was kindly treated by the Indians, who 
seemed pleased at his arrival among 



id Mr. Caqienler? S. Rc^n 'mUiinu? 
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10. The colony, thtis begun, increased 
rapidly, and in the Revolutionary War it 
united with the other Qolonies in the 
struggle . for freedom. It became one- 
of the United States in 1790. 

11. There is a curious custom, use- 
ful when a large multitude is to be eh- 
tertained, which is practised in Rhode 
Island and along the sea-shore. It is 
called a clam-bake. A party assembles 
on horseback, on foot, in wagons, chaises, 
carryalls, and boats, in some retired spot, 
where the green waves of ocean, crest- 
ed with snowy foam, are rolling with a 
singing murmur, forever and ever, to the 
rocks and the shore; — or where the 
quieter sea seems to smile and rejoice 
as it glances back the brightness of a 
summer's sun. 

12. Some of the busy multitude are 
seen piling wood and dry branches upon 
a huge fire, into which many large 
stones are thrown ; others heap up, close 
at hand, sea-weed torn from the rocks, 
or bring buckets of clams freshly dug 
from the muddy flats. Others, with 
cautious clutch and noisy glee, bring 
from the boats, at the rocks, the strug- 
gling, greenish-black lobsters, just from 
the traps ; while others still fetch the 
fish they have just caught, fresh from 
the ocean. 

13. The wood is now burnt to coals, 
and these, with the red-hot stoites, are 
pushed together into a bed five feet by 
twelve, or much larger, if the number 
of gTiests requires it. They now quick- 
ly cover the stones and coals with a 
thick layer of sea-weed, hissiAg, crack- 
ling, and steaming. All over this are 
strewed clams, lobsters, fish, and green 
com, if it is in season. Another layer 
of sea-weed, and another of clams, lob- 

ment made in Rhode Island ? 10. When did Rhode 
Island become a state 7 1 1—14. What is a clam- 



sters, fish, and com ; and then, over all, 
weeds are heaped and. pressed as closely 
as possible, to keep in the heat and 
steam. 

14. The clams, &c., being baked, or 
rather, well steamed, and seasoned, the 
pile is quickly raked open; — the lob- 
sters are discovered of a bright scarlet, 
the fish nicely cooked, and the clams 
invitingly opening their whitened shell. 
Everybody is now^ busy helping his 
friends and himself, using shells for both 
knife and pljite, and with many a merry 
joke and echoing laugh, and much good- 
humored talk, duly varied with political 
or other speeches, a great many people 
at once are enjoying an old-fs(!shioned, 
(Indian clam-bake. 

15. Rhode Island had been governed 
by the charter originally granted her 
as a colony, in 1663, by King Charles 
II., of England. In 1841, some persons, 
wishing to alter that charter, formed 
a constitution, and elected Thomas W. 
Dorr governor. Troubles then ensued 
between them and other persons in the 
state, which, though threatening to be se- 
rious, were happily quieted, and the peo- 
ple peaceably, by a convention, in 1843, 
formed a new constitution, reorganized 
their government under it, and ate now 
pursuing their business with their accus- 
tomed enterprise and industry. 

16. They have a public free school 
system, also, in Rhode Island. The per- 
sons who conduct it are very active, and 
do all that they can to encourage and 
assist the children in their learning; 
and they are going on finely. In 1847 
was first opened, at Providence, the 
Butler Hospital for the Insane. In 
1835 died Samuel Slater, who buUt, in 

bake 7 15. How had Rhode Island been goveraed ? 
What was done in 1841? In 1843? 16. Free 
school system? Insane Asylnm? Samuel Slater? 
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1790, at Pawtucket, the first cotton-mill 
in the United States. 



CHAPTER X. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

1. Connecticut, with the exception of 
Rhode Island, is the smallest of the 
New England States ; but it has more 
inhabitants than any of them, except 
Massachusetts and Maine. The coun- 
try is very hilly, but it abounds in 
streams and rivers, and is generally 
quite fertile. 

2. The people are very industrious. 
A great many of them are occupied in 
cultivating the land, and they cultivate 
it very well. They raise a good many 
cattle, horses, liogs, sheep, and some 
grain and kitchen vegetables. A great 
many of the people are occupied in man- 
ufactories, and a considerablte number 
are engaged in commerce. Almost 
every person in the state is busy about 
something. 

3. Let us suppose that we begin at 
the eastern part of the state, and travel 
through it. We will commence our 
journey at Norwich. This town is sit- 

Questions on the Map of Connecticut, — Boun- 
daries? Describe the Connecticut, Housatonic, 
Fannington, Thames. What range of mountains 
in Connecticut ? Through what counties do they 
run ? Describe the following islands : Falkher's, 
Fisher's, Groose, Thimble. How many counties in 
Connecticut? Their names? Capitsd? In what 
county is Hartford ? New Haven ? Describe the 
following towns ; Norwich, New London, Wind- 
ham, Tolland, Windsor, Wethersfield, Middle- 
town, Litchfield, Fairfield, Danbury, Groton, 
Brooklyn. Population of Connecticut? Square 
miles? Greatest length of Connecticut? Greatest 
width ? Average length ? Average width ? 

1. What of Connecticut? 2. The people? What 
do they raise? What of manufactures? Com- 



uated on the Thames, and we shall .see 
quite a, number of vessels there, engaged 
in carrying on trade with New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston. There 
are several falls in the /river, at Nor- 
wich, and these afford fine mill-seats, 
where there are some very •extensive 
cotton manufactories. 

4. The country around Norwich was 
once occupied by a celebrated tribe of 
Indians, called Mohicans. These Mo- 
hicans were once at war with some other 
Indians. One night, several of these 
Indians had encamped on the top of 
some high rocks. 

5. Their enemies discovered their 
situation, and secretly encircled them 
on all sides but one. On that side was 
a steep precipice, at the foot of which 
was the river. When the morning 
came, the party of Indians first men- 
tioned were about to depart, when they 
discovered that they were surrounded 
by their foes. 

6. They made a short resistance ; but 
perceiving that they were outnumbered 
by their enemies, they leaped over the 
rocks, and were killed by the fall. 

7. Having examined Norwich, we 
will take a boat, and go down the river 
Thames, to New London. At this 
place, we shall see a steamboat that 
goes tb New York, and we shall also 
observe a good many other vessels. 
Among the vessels, we shall see a large 

^ship fitting out to go to the Pacific ocean, 
to catch whales. 

8. We shall perhaps see another ves- 
sel, that has just come back from a 
whaling voyage, after an absence of 
three years. If she is not unloaded, we 
shall find, on board of her, about two 
thousand barrels of sperm-oil, and a 

meice? 3. What of Norwich? 4 — 6. Indians? 
7. New London? Steamboat? Whale-ships? 
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good deal of whale-bone. The oil is 
ttsed for burning in lamps, and the 
whale-bone is for umbrella frames, and 
many other purposes. 

9. Near New London we shall see 
two forts; one of them is called Fort 
Trumbull, and the other Fort Griswold. 
The latter is situated in Groton, just 
across the river Thames. 

lOi I will tell you an odd story of 
what happened in Groton, about the 
year 1812. There was war, then, be- 
tween our country and Great Britain. 
There were several British ships in 
sight, and it was expected they would 
soon make an attack upon the iorts. A 
company of soldiers from Hartford oc- 
cupied a house in Groton, as their bar- 
racks. 

11. One night, as they were asleep,* 
there was a sudden cry of alarm among 
the soldiers. They seized their arms, 
and rushed out of the barracks. The 
drums were beat, the sentinel fired his 
gun, and all supposed that the British 
were now about to make the expected 
attack. Some of the men declared they 
could see the enemy landing, and others 
thought they could hear the roar of can- 
non in the distance. 

12. The officers assembled, and in- 
quired into the matter. They soon dis- 
covered that the British had nothing to 
do with the alarm. It seems that one 
of the soldiers, whose name was Tom 
Stire, while he Was sleeping with the 
rest, fell into a dream. He dreanied 
that the British were coming, and in his 
sleep he exclaimed, "Alarm! alarm! 
the enemy are coming!" This occa- 
sioned the whole disturbance. 

13. After we have examined New 
London, we will set out and go to Hart- 

8. Whale-on? Whale^bone? 9. Ports? 10—12. 
What story of tha late war ? 13. Hartford ? Deaf 



ford. This is a very fine town, situated 
on Connecticut river. We must visit 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, where we 
shall see about one hundred and fifty 
deaf and dumb pupils, who are taught 
to read and write, and who can converse 
by signs almost as well as we can by 
talking. We shall also see, at Hartford, 
a place for persons who are inssHie, called 
the Retreat. Here they are taken care 
of, and many of them are cured. Be- 
fore we leave town, we must go to Trin- 
ity, formerly called Washington, Col- 
lege, which is a fine institution. 

14. After leaving Hartford, we will 
go to Middletown, which is beautifully 
situated on Connecticut river. Here is 
the Wesleyan University. Onn)ur way 
from Hartford, we shall pass through 
'Wethersfield, a pleasant place, where 
the people raise many thousand bushels 
of onions every year. These onions are 
sent to all parts of the country. Some 
of them go as far as Charleston, New 
Orleans, and the West Indies. 

15. After leaving Middletown, we 
shall pass through Durham, where the 
people make an immense quantity of 
shoes. At length we shall arrive at 
New Haven, which is one of the hand- 
somest cities in New England. Here 
we shall find a large basin, where were 
formerly seen a great many canal boats, 
which went along the Farmington Canal, 
with merchandise and produce. The 
line of this canal was taken, in 1848, for 
a railroad. 

16. At New Haven we shall also see 
Yale College. This consists of several 
brick buildings, in which there are three 
or four hundred students. We must go 

and Dumb Asylum ? Retreat ? Washington Col- 
lege? 14. Middletown? Wesleyan University ? 
Wethersfield ? 15. Durham ? New Haven 7 
The Basin? Canal-boats? 16. Yale College? 
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into one of diese buildings and see the 
cabinet. This is a collection of beauti* 
ful minerals from all parts of the world. 



Pictnn of New Haven. 

17. It is very interesting to examine 
this cabinet, for there are stones there 
which have been brought from various 
parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica. There are two stone pillars there, 
which came from the famous Giant's 
Causeway, in Ireland. 

18. There are also some specimens 
of stones which fell from the air, in 
Connecticut, about twenty years ago. 

■ These stones formed a part of a vast red 
meteor, (hat flew along in the sky, and 
finally exploded with a great noise. 
The stones fell in the town of Weston. 

19. They have also at this college 
some professors, who teach young men 
how to ase science in practice, in man- 
ufactures and agriculture. There is a 
public free school system in this state. 
It once owned a great deal of land west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, in what is 
now the State of Ohio, They sold it; 
and took the money, to pay its income 
each year for public schools, so that no 
individual should have to pay out money 



17. Cabinet? 18. Meteoric el 
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for education, btft every Connecticnt 
boy and girl should have the privilege 
of going to school. At present they tax 
the people a small sum for the schools, 
so that they will be more interested in 
keeping them good. This is the way 
they do in several states. 

20. The people of Connecticut are 
very busy and ingenious. Many of 
them go to the Southern and Western 
states, and even as far as Mexico, to sell 
the articles that are manufactured in 
this state. Mr. WLitney, who invented 
the machine called a cotton-gin, for 
combing out the seeds from cotton very 
quickly, and so made cotton much 
dieaper and more used, was a native of 
this state; and Mr. John Fitch, who, 
in October, 1788, made a steamboat, 
which he named the Perseverance, 
which ran eight miles an hour on the 
Delaware river. 

21, He prophesied, in a letter to Mr. 
Rittenhouse, in 1793, that it would be 
of immense advantage to the western 
lands ; and that in time it would be the 
mode of crossing (he Atlantic ocean, 
" whether," said he, " I shall bring it to 
perfection, or not." He was called crazy 
to think of such a thing. But Robert 
Fulton, of New York, first successfullv 
brought steamboats into use, and they 
have altered the face of the great and 
rich West, as the states beyond the Al- 
leghanies are called ; and brought Eu- 
rope within a fortnight's pleasant sail of 
the United States. * 

23.' In Connecticut, too, was bom 
Mr, Blanchard,who invented a machine 
for turning out crooked gun-stocks, and 
lasts to make shoes upon, and even 
copies of human busts,>Jrom morble, — 
features, ears, nose, and all. 
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hy H British officer. She then left so- 
ciety, and wandered to the mouDlaios. 
There ahe found a cave, at a distance 
ffom any house ; and there she resided, 
till about the time of her death. 

4. At Hartford there ia a celebrated 
tree, called the Charter Oak. There is 
a atory of that tree, which I will tell 
you. About one hundred and fifty yearai 
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33. The thrifty States of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island are becoming 
great thoroughfarea between their ad- 
joining sister states, and are profiting by 
their prosperity. Connecticut has for 
yeara made nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars' worth of silk annually, and 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Tennessee, and 
several other slates, are ealablishing the 
culture, and also the manufacture, and 
are encouraging it by legislative bouu- 



CHAPTER XI. 
CONNECTICUT— CojrrimiiD. 

1. On the western border of Con- 
necticut is a range of low mountaina, 
fonning in some places the boundary 
between that state and New York. 
About thirty years ago, there was a 
woman .in these mountains who lived 
alone in a cave. She had no bed but 
the rock, and no furniture but a Bible. 
Here she had dwelt, summer and winter, 
for thirty years. • 

2. She had no light at night, and she 
had never any hre. In summer she oc- 
casionally wandered to the neighboring 
villages, and begged a little milk, or 
other food. But she lived chiefly upon 
loots and nuts. The wild animals were 
so accustomed to see her, that they vfeie 
not afraid of her. The foxes would 
come close to hex, and the birds would 
alight on her head. She died about the 
year 1810. 

3. The name of this singular woman 
vvaa Sarah Bishop. She lived on Long 
Island at the time of the Revolutionary 
War. Her father's house was burnt by 
the British, and she was cruelly treated 



Chanar O^, at Hirtibid. 

ago, the King of England sent Sir Ed- 
mund Andros to take away the charters 

of the American colonies. These char- 
ters were papers, signed by the king, 
granting the colonies certain privileges ; 
and the people of the colonies did not 
wish to give them up. 

5. Well, Sir Edmund Andros came 
I to Hartford to get the chatter of Con- 
I necticut. Some of the people being 
I assembled at evening, the charter was 
brought in. Sir Edmund was^ present, 
and waa about to take the charter away, 
when the lighta were all suddenly blown 
out, and the people were left in the dirk. 
, 6. By and by, the candles were light- 
ed again ; but the charter was gone, end 
it could not be found. Sir Edmund was 

What «en the cbailera which Sir Edmund 
Andnu ciuna to get ? DescHba thsplctun. S,B. 
Storjr of Sir Edmui>d Andiot and lb* cluiterl 
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therefore obliged to go away without it. 
After a long time, the charter was found 
in a hollow place, in this old oak tree, 
standing in the southern part of the city. 
It was hid there by Captain Wads worth, 
who took it, and carried it off, when the 
lights were blown out. 

7. The first house built in Connecti- 
cut, by the white men, was erected at 
Windsor, in 1633, by some people from 
Massachusetts. Two years after, about 
sixty persons came from Massachusetts, 
and settled at Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield. They went across the 
wilderness, instead of going round by 
water, as the first settlers had done. 

8. The next year some more persons 
removed from Massachusetts. They, 
too, went by land through the woods. 
There were then, of course, no roads ; 
the whole space was an unbroken forest, 
fhey had nothing to guide them but a 
pocket compass, which they - carried. 
They had a number of cows with them, 
which they drove through the w:oods ; 
they subsisted principally on their milk, 
during their long and difficult journey. 

9. Stages can go from Hartford to 
Boston in a day, and the rail-cars in 
less time. These people were several 
weeks, then, in going over the same 
country. 

10. I will tell you a story of what 
happened at Wethersfield a few years 
after that pjiace was settled. A very re- 
spectable^ man lived there, whose name 
was Chester. One day he went into 
the woods to see about his cattle. 

M. By and by, he set out to return, 
but he soon discovered that he had lost 
his way. He wandered about for a 
great while, hoping every moment to 

7. What of the first house in Connecticut? 
Other settlers? 8. What of their journey? 9. 
Com|mre the travelling facilities then and now. 



get out of the woods ; but the ftirtlieT 
he went, the thicker were the trees, and 
the deeper was the forest. 

12. He now grew very anxious, for 
the night was approaching. , He hal- i 
looed and shouted for help, but no one 
came. At length it was night, and the 
forest all around was covered with dark- 
ness. The wanderer listened, but he 
could hear no human voice ; he could 
hear only the howling of wild beasts. 

13. He climfeed a tree, and there he 
remained, in great anxiety, till morning. 
Worn out with watching and fatigue, 
and faint for want Of food, Mr. Chester 
still jnade exertions to escape. He as- 
cended to the top of a hill, and there ' 
he obtained a sight of the country all 
around. 

14. But it was one boundless forest 
on all sides. He wa^ now in the great- 
est distress. The weather was cloudy ; 
he could not see the sun, so as to direct 
his course, and he had no hope but to 
lie down and perish in tbe wilderness. 

15. But at this moment his ear caught 
a distant sound. He listened attentive- 
ly; it was the beat of «a drum. He '[ 
heard a shout and^'a call. He answered, ' 
and soon he was in the arms of his 
friends, who had come in search of him. i 
The people of Wethersfield had felt 
great anxiety for his absence, and imag- 
ining that he was lost in the woods, the 
men had set out in various directions to 
look for him. \ 

16. By this means he was discov- 
ered and taken back to his family. His ' 
grave-stone is still to be seen in the 
burying-ground at Wethersfield. The 
place where he was lost is called Moupt 
Lamentation. You will pass it on the 
road from Hartford to New Haven. 

17. If we know how other people 

10—16. Story of Mr. Chestei? 17—28. Men- 
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work and Sttceee4» we shall be both able 
and willing to be industrious ourselves. 
It will be curious, as well as instructive, 
to look over Connecticut, and see how 
the New^ngland people make a living 
—how busy they are. We Americans 
are busy and enterprising, not only in 
Connecticut, but elsewhere. 

18. At the north-western part of the 
state, we find many furnaces smelting 
down iron ore of the best quality, from 
their own mines. There is a shop man- 
ufacturing some of the best and most 
delicate cutlery; and another making 
huge anchors and chain cables for our 
vessels, from^ iron wrought at their own 
furnace. Next, oni the outlet of a pond, 
we find a village of fifteen hundred peo- 
ple, whose business is scythe-making. 
Another town is Deunous for its brass 
kettles, an article made nowhere else in 
the whole nation. Hard by are two 
towns, made populous on the rugged 
hill-sides, and rich, by the manufacture 
of brass clocks. 

19. Coming eastward into Hartford 
County, we find a g^ng of hands digging 
copper ore. Then we will visit Collins- 
TiUe, where is the largest manufactory 
of axes in the world, turning out more 
than eight hundred axes in a day. Fol- 
lowing the Farmington river in^the gorge 
where it breaks through the Talcot Moun- 
tains to join the Connecticut, are fifteen 
hundred Scotchmen making carpets; and 
another part of this establishment is ten 
or fifteen miles north-east. 

20. Passing by a community of Shak- 
ing Quakers, as they are called, who 
supply the garden seeds, and brooms, 
made of the broom corn, so largely 
planted on Connecticut river; and by 
Hazard's powder mills, — you enter a 

tion some of the occupations 7 Are there many 
Cerent ones? 18. Ironworks? 19. Carpets? 



growing town, where are made paper, 
cloth of different kinds, iron ware, and 
card-teeth enough to straighten all the 
fibre that ever grew oa a sheep^s back, 
or on a cotton plantation. 

21. On the other side of Hartford, we 
find a ^town of three thousand inhabit- 
ants, manufacturing various sorts of brass 
ware, to mention which kinds would be 
to write half the names of all the articles 
in a hardware shop. Hooks and eyes 
must be particularized, enough to hook 
all the ladies' dresses in the land. 

22. In Tolland we find cotton and 
woollen goods. Here, at the outlet of 
a beautiful lake, whose waters, like 
almost all others in this country, are 
made useful, they weave satinets and 
cassimeres. Then comes Mantua, with 
four or five silk factories, whence a great 
part of our tailors obtain their sewing- 
silk and twist. Here the s<jrew auger 
was invented. In the eastern part of 
Windham County, in the valley of a 
single stream, in the i^ce of twenty 
miles, are twelve cotton factory villages. 

23. In New Ltpndon County is man- 
ufactured India rubber, in a variety of 
forms ; a wholly new thing in the his- 
tory of manufactures. In Norwich, wool- 
len and cotton mills abound. Here, in one 
mill, more than two hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars' worth of paper, for 
books and for writing letters upon, has 
been made in a year. New London and 
Stonington, as I said before, are grow- 
ing rich out of the whale fishery. Lyme, 
at the mouth of the Connecticut, fur- 
nishes captains for vessels, and seamen 
to assist in navigating them. 

24. Sailing up that river, which in ^ 
spring is filled almost with seines ta 
catch shad, you pass a quarry of free- 
stone. Then you see a shop, a branch 

20. Brooms? Card-teeth? 21. Brass ware, ^7 
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of a large ettalbikhment at Meriden, fcnr 
manufacturiDg ivory. Here you find 
ivory combs, piano-torte keys, umbrella 
tops, and all Kinds of ornamental work, 
made from elephants' tusks. And there 
is an establishment of forty hands for 
making patent inkstands. 

26. Next Ve should find a shop turn- 
• ing out axe*handles ; next, a screw fac- 
tory. Then we paas, on the banks of 
the river, a quarry of gneiss, a striped 
rock, like granite, splitting about as read- 
ily as chestnut timber ; and whence are 
sent vast quantities of stone to various 
parts of the Union and the West Indies. 
And then another quarry of red sand- 
stone, employing three hundred men. 

26. There is a whole town made rich 
by the manufacture of all kinds of /bells ; 
such as sleigh, house, clock, and cow 
bells. Fairhaven furnishes much qf 
New England, and some portions of 
New York, with oysters. Waterbury, 
with almost four thousand inhabitants, 
makes buttons, brass wire, and pins by 
the ton. A part of the pin establishment 
is at Poughkeepsie, New York. Derby 
Village, too, has a pin manufactory. 

27. Then come Birmingham and An- 
sonia, making cutlery and hardware. 
Just above them is a large establish- 
ment making chisels, augers, and the 
like. Passing westward into Fairfield 
County, we shall make acquaintance 
with the hatters in abundance ; here it 
is that superb hats are made. 

26. If you follow all these out on the 
map, and remember them, you will know 
the actual present history of manufac- 
tures in this state. And you will know 
^ how many ways of industry there are in 
the United States, of which these are 
specimens. My young friends, no one 
need or ought to be idle. 

23. Paper, &c.? 24. Shad? Ivory? 26. Gneiss, 
^.? 26. Oysters? Pins, &c.? 27. Hats, &c.? 



CHAPTER XII. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

1 . I have now given you some accou nt 
of the six states which bear th^ general 
title of New England. In travelling 
through this portion of our country, you 
will observe that it is generally hilly, 
and is crossed by a range of 'mountains, 
extending from the north-eastern part 
of Maine to the south-western part of 
Connecticut. 

2. The climate is not extremely hot, 
nor extremely cold. Snow begins to fall 
about the first of December. Spring re- 
turns in Aprilt There is usually sleigh- 
ing in all parts of it, for a few weeks 
during the . winter. In summer the 
weather is delightful. There is plenty 
of strawberries, cherries, currants, and 
other berries, and in the autumn there 
are apples, pears, peaches, walnuts and 
chestnuts, and melons in abundance. 

3. The largest river is the Connecti- 
cut. It is a beautiful stream, and wa- 
ters four of the New England States. 
There is not a river on the globe whose 
banks afford more charming scenery 
than this. I have seen the Thames in 
England, the Rhone in France, and the 

Questions on the Map' of New England.— 
Boundaries ? Boundaries of each of the six New 
England States? Which is the largest river? 
What five principal rivers in New England? 
Which way do they all run? What range of 
mountains in New England ? Extent and direc- 
tion of this range? Distance and direction of the 
following towns from Boston : Augusta, Concord, 
Montpelier, Providence, Hartford, New Haven? 
Extent of New England ? Population ? Greatest 
length of New England ? Greatest width ? Aver- 
age length? Average width? 

1. How many states in New EUigland? Their 
nam^s? Face of the country? Mountains? 2. 
Climate? Fmits? 3. Connecticut river? 4. 
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Rhine in Germany ; and they are all 
less pleasing to my eye than this. 

4. You should see this river in June. 
The meadows and mountains along its 
borders ^re then in their glory. If you 

Mfie there in May, you will see the fish- 
^R'men, with their long nets, catching 
shad, for which this river is famous. 
In former times, there were a great 
many salmon in this river ; but for some 
reason or other they have entirely de- 
serted it. ' I suppose they went away on 
account of the locks and canals that have 
been built upon it. Quoxmektacut meant 
m Indian, long river of pines. 

5. Not many years since, Salmon were 
often to be taken as far up as Vermont. 
They- even used to ascend the little 
streams that come down from the moun- 
tains, and were often caught in them. 
An old gentleman told me, that, about 
thirty-five years ago, he was travelling 
at night, on horseback, among the moun- 
tains in that state. As his horse was 
going through a small stream, that ran 
across the road, he heard a great pound- ^ 

I ing and plashing in the water. He went 
to the spot, and there he found a salmon 
that weighed nine pounds, which had 
got into a shallow place, and could not 
get out. He easily caught it with his 
hands, and then carried it home. 

6. In travelling through New Eng- 
land, you will dbserve a great many 
school-houses, by which you may know 
that the children are well educated ; and 
you will see a great many churches and 
meeting-houses, by which you vnll un- 
derstand that the people are attentive to 
religion. 

7. There are still a good many for- 
ests and much unoccupied land in New 
England. But a great part of its sur- 

Shad? Salmon? 5. Story of a salmon? 6. 
School-houses? Churches? 7* Forests? Towns 



&ce is under cultivation. There are 
more than one thousand tovms and vil- 
lages scattered over its hills, valleys, and 
plains, and there were, in 1840, about 
two and a quarter million inhabitants 
within its borders; which gives three 
million for 1850. The people are gen- 
erally industrious, in agriculture, com- 
merce, and nianufactures. 

8. From Yengeese, the pronunciation 
of the word English, by the Lenni Len- 
nape Indians, came the word Yankees ; 
which is applied in this country more 
particularly to the New Englanders. In 
the south we apply it to all people of the 
northern states ; and in Europe, they 
apply it to all the people of the Union, 
no matter which part they inhabit. It 
will outlive every other title. 

9. In'1847 there were two thousand 
four hundred and twenty miles of rail- 
roads finished in the New iSngland 
States. In Maine, three hundred ; New 
Hampshire, four hundred and seventy- 
five ; Vermont, three hundred and seven- 
ty; Massachusetts, nine hundred; Con- 
necticut, three hundred ; and in Rhode 
Island, seventy-five. These have cost 
over fifty millions of dollars ; and several 
hundred miles more were then projected. 

10. There were in lS48 eight difier- 
ent lines of railroad and steamboat travel 
from Boston to New York city, varying 
in distance from two hundred and seven 
to two hundred and forty miles, and tak- 
ing from ten to fifteen hours. Nor is it 
only in enterprise and making money 
that the New Englanders and New 
Yorkers, and other Americans, are suc- 
cessful. They are provident, and save 
it for their children and families. There 



and Tillages ? Number of inhabitants ? How are 
they occupied ? 8. Origin of the word Yankees 7 
Application ? 9. Miles of railroads in New Eng- 
land States in 1347 ? 10. Routes to New York ? 
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are savings banks, Into wliicli they pat 
some of their earnings, to be kept for 
them. That is, they give it to a com- 
pany of persons, who will take care of 
it, and use it for them to make inore, and 
give it to the owners when they call, or 
send a written order, called a check, for it. 

11. There is also Life Assurance, or 
Insurance. Many who are earning 
Aqney, take every year during their 
lives, a little of it, that they can very 
well spare, and give it to a company, 
who will carefuUy use it, and when the 
owners die, will pay a certain large sum 
agreed upon, to their wives, or children, 
or friends, to support andT comfort them. 

12: Then there is Health Insurance ; 
where others pay a small sum — say 
from four to twenty dollars a year — to 
a company, and the company agree, 
whenever these persons are sick, .or 
hurt by accidents, so that they cannot 
work to earn money to support them- 
selves and families, that they will pay 
them a certain sum of money every 
week they are sick, — from three to 
twelve dollars. This was first com- 
menced in 1846. 

13. You see it is the history of an 
excellent thing. It takes care of prop- 
erty, after it is earned, and avoids a 
great deal of unhappiness'and misery, 
as well aS' makes one feel safer, more 
contented, and happier. You know that 
persons have for a long time insured, as 
ttiey call it, their houses, and goods, and 
ships ; that is, paid a company a small 
sum, to agree to ipaj them back a large 
one, the value of their houses, or goods, 
or ships, if they are destroyed by fire, or 
by the dangers of the sea. This is called 
Fire and Marine Insurance. 

14. Such is New England now; but 

■^ — - III • I 
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Savings Banks ? il. Life Assurance ? 12. Health 
Insurance? 13. Fire and Marine Insuraaoe? 14. 



what was it a litde more than two^hun« 
dred years ago? A mere wilderness, 
inhabited by bears, wolves, and other 
wild beasts, and by scattered tribes of 
Indians, Who lived in wigwams, hunted 
with bows and arrows for subsistenij^fc 
and were constantly slaying each othw^ 
in battle. 

15. What a great change has taken 
place in a short space of time ! Yet 
many interesting things have happened 
within these two hundred years. It is 
pleasant to go back, and trace the his- 
tory of former times. There is no part 
of our country, — not a town or village, 
— that has not some interesting story 
connected with it. 

16. I shall endeavor to collect the 
most amusing and instructive portions 
of New England history, and tell what 
I have to say in such a manner as to 
please' you. You are now acquainted 
with the geography of this section of 
the country ; I shall therefore take you 
back at once to the period when our fore- 
fathers first landed upon these shores. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NEW ENGLAND — Continued. 

1. A little more than two hundred 
years ago, there were in England a 
great many people called Puritans. 
They were not happy in England, for 
they had peculiar opinions about reli- 
gion. They were cruelly treated, and 
some of them at length fled from the 
country. They went first to Holland, 
but finally they concluded to wander to 
America ; whence they are called Pil- 
grims. 

What of New England two hundred years ago? 
15. What of it now 7 

1 . What of the Puritans ? 2. How did they come 
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3. ' They set oat m two Tessels, but 
one of them wss leaky, and went bock. 
They aU entered the othei ahip, and 
after a loog and gtonny passage, they 
reached a Moad harbor. They then 
sent some people -ashore, to examine 
me country. These found some Indian 
com in baskets, buried in the sand. 
They also discovered Indian burial- 
places, surrounded by sticks stuck in 
the ground. 

3. Onenighttheexploringpartybuilt 
afire ip the woods, and slept by the side 
of it In the momine, some arrows, 
pointed with eagles' claws, and sharp 
meces of deer's horns, fell among them. 
These were sent by some Indians who 
c&me to attack them. The white men 
fired their guns at them, and the Indians 

' ran off in great alarm. At this time the 
savages had no guns, and they imagined 
that the fire of the musket was lightning, 
and the report thunder. No wonder 
they were afraid of people who, as they 
believed, made use of thunder and light- 
ning. , 

4. Having examined the shores, the 
emigrants pitched upon a place where 
they concluded to settle, December 22, 
16a), they landed on a Rock there, and 
called the place Plymouth. It was win- 
ter when they arrived, and the country 
had a most dreary aspect. There were 
no houses to receive them, -there were 
no friends to welcome them ; there was 
nothing before them but a gloomy forest, 
inhabited by savages and wild beasts. 
There was notiiing behind them but the 
vast ocean, rolling between them and 
their native land. This little colony 



b America T WllBt did ihey do after their arrivan 
Indian com? Indian burial-place T 3. Story of 
hiiiaa vho attacked aa exploring paitf? 4. 
Wban did the omigiaDla land? Noma of thait 
BHtlemaitl Wlnt irf tha >uwin? Sitna^a of 
lb«idlgrlin*1 Ngmbarof Uie coloniatsT What 



consisted of one hundred and one per- 
sons. They were divided, into nineteen 
families, and each &mily built itself a 
log house. 

5. For some time the settlers were 
not visited by any of the Indians. They 
saw a few soon after their landing, but 
these ran away as if they were very much 
frightened. One day, however, an In- 
dian came among them, saying, in Eng- 
lish, '' Welcome, Englishmen ! Wel- 
come, Englishmen ! " 

6. This surprised the white people 
very much. The Indian told them that 
his name was Samoset, and that he had 
learnt to speak Enghsb of the fishermen 
he had seen upon the coast. 

7. After some time, an Indian chief, 
called Massasoit, came near to the set- 
tlement, with some of his men. He was 
a sort of king, and ruled over several 
tribes. He was at first afraid to go 
down into the village, but by and by he 
went ddwn, and the people saluted him 
with a drum and fife, which he liked 
very much. 



Making a Treat; with Massasoit. 

8. Then he went into the governor's 
house, where he ate a very hearty din- 
ner, and drank a prodigious draught of 
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rum. He then made a treaty with ^e 
white people, and agreed to be at peace 
with them. This treaty he and his de- 
scendants kept faithfully for fifty years. 

9. I will now tell you of two white 
men that got lost in the woods. It was 
winter, and it was snowing very fast. 
The snow had covered up the path, and 
they could not find their way back to 
the village. At length night came on, 
and as it grew dark they heard a 'dread- 
ful howling near them. 

10. They were very much alarmed, 
for they did not know what wild beasts 
might be in the woods. All night they 
continued in the storm, shivering witn 
cold, and frightened at the wild sounds 
they heard. At length the morning 
came, and they reached the settlement. 
I suppose the noise they heard was the 
howling of wolves. 

11. The settlers found their situation 
extremely uncomfortable. The winter 
was f ery severe, their houses were mis- 
erable, and they were destitute of all 
those conveniences which they had been 
accustomed to enjoy in England. Borne 
down with sufiering, many of them were 
taken sick, and when the spring arrived, 
half of their number were dead. 

12. Notwithstanding these discour- 
aging circumstances, other persons came 
out from England and joined the set- 
tlers, so that, in ten years after, the 
whole number amounted to three hun- 
dred. In the year 1630 more than fif- 
teen hundred persons came from Eng- 
land, and settled at Boston, Dorchester, 
Salem, and other places in the vicinity. 

13. These people were nearly all 
Puritans, but many of them possessed 
wealth, and had been brought up in 



of two men that got lost 7 11. SufTerings of the 
colonists 7 12. Other settleis 7 What happened in 
1630 ? 13, 14. What of these fifteen hnndfed set- 



a very delicate manner. Their sole 
object in coming to America was to 
enjoy their religious opinions without 
restraint. But they had not foreseen 
the sufferings that were before them. 

14. The winter set in with unusual 
severity. The snow fell to a great 
depth, and the cold became intense. 
Assembled in log houses, which afford- 
ed but a poor shelter from the driving 
blasts, the emigrants had to endure 
hunger as well as cold. Their stock 
of provisions became nearly exhausted, 
and many of them were compelled to 
subsist on clams, muscles, nuts, and 
acorns. 

15. Unable to sustain these privations, 
many of them died. Among these was 
one woman whose fate has always ex- 
cited peculiar sympathy. This was La- 
dy Arabella Johnson. Her father was 
a rich man in England, and she had 
been brought up in the enjoyment of 
every luxury. 

16. But in America she was deprived 
of the common c^nforts of life. Her 
delicate frame (;ould not endure these 
trials. Although her husband came 
with her, and every care and kindness 
were bestowed upon her, yet in about a 
month after her arrival, she died. 

17. Such were the sufferings that 
attended the first settlers in New Eng- 
land. Yet these were sustained with 
the utmost fortitude. Those who died 
left a state -of sorrow, in the conscious- 
ness of having done their duty, and the 
strong hope of entering a state of peace 
beyond the grave. Those who lived 
prayed to Heaven for strength to sup- 
port them in their i^ubles, and their 
prayers seemed to be answered. 

18 Thus prepared for life or death, 

tiers 7 16, 16. Lady Arabella Johnson 7 17. Pioof 
fortitude 7 is. Conduct of the settlers 7 
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they continned to straggle with their 
misfortunes, with a degree of firmness 
which we cannot fail to admire. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NEW ENGLAND—CoHTiwuED. 

1. I have now told you something 
about the two colonies' oi Plymouth and 
Massachusetts. The settlement at Ply- 
mouth was the first permanent English 
settlement in New England. The col- 
ony of Massachusetts, i. e., "blue hills," 
was so named from a native Indian tribe. 
This colony increased much more rap- 
idly than Plymouth. 

2. Such favorable accounts were giv- 
en of it in England, that many persons 
of distinction came from that country, 
and settled in Boston and other parts of 
the colony. Among these was Sir Hen- 
ry Vane. He was but twenty-five" years 
old when he arrived, but he was so grave 
that he won the hearts of the people, and 
they made him governor. 

3. You will recollect it was in the 
year 1633 that the first settlement was 
made in Connecticut. In 1636 Roger 
WilliamstWas banished, and settled in 
Rhode Island. New Hampshire was 
first settled in 1623, and Maine in the 
same year. In 1638 a settlement was 
made at New Haven, which was after- 
wards called the colony of New Haven, 
Vermont was not settled till 1724. 

4. About the year 1635, a woman, 
whose name was Ann Hutchinson, be- 
gan to preach strange doctrines in Mas- 
sachusetts. She had a pleasing address, 

1. What colony was first settled in New Eng- 
land? Colony of Massachusetts 7 2. Sir Henry 
Vane? 3. When was the first settlement made 
in Connecticut? Rhode Island? New Hamp- 
shire? Maine? Colony of New Haven ? Ver- 
mont? 4. Ann Hutchinson? 6. Sir Henry Vane? 



and fluent speech ; and she persuaded 
many persons to believe as she did. 
Among these was Sir Henry Vane. 

5. By and by, some of the priitoipal 
people assembled to consider the sub« 
ject. They talked a great deal about it, 
and some of them became very angry. 
At length Ann Qutchinsoir's doctrine) 
were condemned by a majority, and she 
was banished from the colony. Sir 
Henry Vane was very much displeased 
at this ; so he went back to England, 
and after several years he was executed, < 
by having his head cut off, for republi- 
canism, on a charge of high treason. 

6. For along time, the Indians did 
not molest the inhabitants of Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth colonies. The 
treaty made with Massasoit, as before 
stated, was faithfully observed by them : 
but the Pequots, who lived in Connecti- 
cut, troubled the people there very much. 
In 1637, they killed three men at Say- 
brook, and at Wethersfield they killed 
six men, three women, and twenty cows* 

7. These things caused great alarm. 
Consequently, some of the people met 
at Hartford to consider what should be 
done It was determined to send a body 
of men agamst them. About ninety 
white men and seventy friendly Indians 
were soon assembled. They were all 
placed under the command of Captain 
Mason. 

8. They entered some boats at Hart- 
ford, and went down Connecticut river 
to Saybrook. Here they resolved to 
make a sudden attack upon Mystic, an 
Indian fort, situated where Stonington 
now stands. This was one of the prin- 
cipal places belonging to the Indians/ 

9. They reached die spot about day- 

Q. Indians of Massachusetts ? Pequots ? What 
did the Pequots do in 1637 ? 7. What did the 
colouisto do ? Captain Mason 7 8. Fort Mystic 7 
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Inreak. The Pequots had no suspicion 
that an enemy was near. But by and 
by, a dog barked, and then one of the 
Indians, who* saw the white men, gave 
the alarm. At this instant, the soldiers 
fired upon the Indians. Many of the 
savages were killed ; but very soon the 
rest recovered from their astonishment, 
and then they fought Jbravely. 

10. They shot their arrovsrs and guns 
.at th6 white men, and hurled stones and 
sticks at them with the greatest fury. 
The Indians were far more numerous 
than the white men, and the latter were 
at length nearly exhausted. At this 
moment, Captain Mason ordered their 
fort to be set on fire. The flames caught 
quickly, and spreading from wigwam to 
wigwam, soon set them all in a blaze. 

11. It was an awful scene, and the 
struggle was soon terminated. Seventy 
wigwams were reduced to ashes, and 
six or seven hundred Indians were killed 
either by the bullets or the fire. 

12. This dreadful event alarmed the 
Pequots, and they fled, with their chief, 
Sassacus, to the west. They were fol- 
lowed by the white men, who overtook 
them in a swamp, near Fairfield. Here 
a battle was fought, and the ' Indians 
were entirely defeated. This was fol- 
lowed by a treaty with the remaining 
Indians, and the Pequots gave the colo- 
nies no more trouble. * 

13. In 1643, the four colonies of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Hav.en, entered into an agreement 
for the purposes of mutual defence. 
They were led to do this by fear of the 

9—11. Describe the taking of the fort. 12. What 
did the Pequots do after the battle ? What did the 
white people do? What effect had the second 
defeat upon th&|*eqaots ? 13. What was done in 
1643 ? Why was this agreement made between 
the New England colonies ? 



Indians, who were now very unfriendly, 
and who watched every opportunity to 
do the white people mischief. 



CHAPTER XV. . 

NEW ENGLAND — CoNTxvvED. 

1. We now approach a period of great 
interest in the history of New England. 
The Indians perceived that the English 
were rapidly increasing in numbers, 
while they themselves were as. fast di- 
minishing*. They foresaw that, in a 
short time, the English colonies would 
overspread the whole land,. while they 
should themselves be driven back into 
the wilderness. 

2. This excited their jealousy, and 
led them cordially to hate the English. 
Beside this, quarrels occasionally rose 
between the white inhabitants and the 
savages. Whether these originated with 
the English or the Indians, the latter 
were always sure to be thought in the 
wrong, and were punished by the white 
people accordingly. 

3. Jn short, the Indians had discov- 
ered that the English, being wiser and 
more artful than 3iey, were lively, soon 
to become their masters ; and the natred 
thus excited was aggravated by acts of 
injustice and oppression, committed on 
the part of the English toward the sav- 
ages. 

4. There lived, about this time, in 
Rhode Island, an Indian, who was called 
Philip by the English. He was chief 
of the Wampanoags, and lived at Mount 
Hope, near Bristol. The country was 
then called Pokanoket. 

1. What of the Indians? 2. Quarrels? 3. 
What had the Indians discovered? What in- 
creased the hatred of the Indians ? 4. Who was 
Philip ? 6. What did Philip perceive ? What did 
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5. Philip,beinga0ranof great sagac- 
ity, saw that, unless the English colonies 
were checked, the Indians would, in the 
course of a few years, cease to exist as 
independent tribes. After reflecting up- 
on these things, he resolved to make one 
great effort to drire the English from 
the land, and free hja country from such 
dangerous intruders. 

6. Accordingly, he viaitedj in secret, 
several -of the tribes in New England. 
He conversed with the chiefs, and told 
them, that if they remained inactive, in 
a few years the beautiful rivers, and 
hills, and forests, which had descended 
from their Fathers, .would cease to be 
their inheritance. He described the 
English as crafty, Ipng-sighted, and 
greedy, who added township to town- 
ship, and colony to colony, and who 
would never be content until they pos- 
sessed every foot of land west of the 
Hudson. 



Philip ■ddnssing the Indian Chiefs. 
7, He prophesied the gradual de- 
crease, and' the' final extinction, of all 
those tribes who once reigned over the 
whole land. He told them that their 
forests would be cut down, that their 



hunting-grounds would be soon taken 
from them, that their warriors would be 
slain, their children wander forth in pov- 
erty, their chiefs be beggars, and Uieir 
tribes be scattered and lost like the aa< 
tumn leaves. 

8. To remedy these evils, Philip pro- 
posed that a mighty effort should be 
made, by all the tribes in New England, 
to destroy the En^glish. He had littie 
difficulty in bringing the chiefs into his 
schemes. A general effort was agreed 
upon, and soon the war began. 

9. In June, 1676, as the people of 
Swanzey, in Plymouth Colony, were 
returning home from church, a sudden 
attack was made by some Indians upon 
them. At this period the Indians were 
supplied with muskets, powder, and ball, 
and they had learnt to use fire-arms with 
considerable skill. • 

10. In a few moments, therefore, eight 
or nine of the inhabitants of Swanzey 
were killed. The country was imme- 
diately alarmed, and the people flew to 
the succor of the village from all quar- 
ters. An attack was made upon the In- 
dians the next morning, and several of 
them were killed. 

11. This resolute conduct awed the 
Indians ; and Philip himself, expecting 
an attack, fled from Mount Hope, with 
his warriors. It was soon ascertained 
that they had gone to a swamp in Pocas- 
aet, now Tiverton. The white people ■ 
followed them thither, and entering the 
swamp, pursued them till night. They 

ire then obliged to retreat. 

12. TheEnglish, finding it impossible 
to encounter the enemy in the swamp, . 

Ihe Indisa chiefs thai they should do 1 S. What 
occurred in June, 1676 7 10. What followed the 
■llacli upon the people of SwBDzey? ll. What 
did Philip and his warriors da? is. What did 
the while people do 1 What of Philip? 
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detenoined to sanound it, and starve 
them out But Philip guessed their 
design, and privately sUAe away with 



CHAPTER XVI. 
NEW ENGLAND— CoNTiiinED. 

1. 1 can hardly tell you all that hap- 
pened during the bloody war that fol- 
lowed. In all parts of New England, 
the Indians seemed to be moved by a 
spirit of deadly rerenge. They set the 
town of Springfield on fire, and no less 
than thirty houses were consumed. 

2. About eighty young' men were at- 
tacked at Muddy Brook, as they were 
employed in transporting some grain 
from Deerfield to Hadley. They had 
no idea that an enemy was at hand. 
Theyhad slopped a moment with their 
teams, and were gathering some grapes 
by the road-side. 

3. Suddenastbethunderbolt.thesav- 
age yell broke upon tiielr ears. They 
were immediately surrounded by the 
Indians ; and having no arms, they were 
incapable of defence. Seventy of them 
were shot down, and these were all 
buried in one grave. 

4. In New Hampshire and Maine, 
the Indians fell upon the towns, set the 
hoDses on fire, and killed the inhabit- 
ants. At Saco, Dover, Exeter, and oth- 
er places, they committed the most dread- 
ful outrages. 

5. In Massachusetts, they attacked 
Quaboag, now Brookfield, and burnt all 
the houses except one, in which the 
habitants had taken refuge. This they 
also assailed; and for two days, inces. 

1. WhstofthelndiuiB'? SpiIugQeld? 1. What 
happened U Huddy Bnwb t 4. V/kht took pla 
in Nev Hampsiiire and Uaiuc 7 B, 6, 7. What 
Brookfield 1 Descnbe (he attack of the Indians 



santly, they poured their musket-ahot 
upon it A great multitude of balls 
passed through the sides of the house, 
but only one person in it was killed. 



Indiaiu beeiegiog a House. 

6. Finding it impossible to destroy 
be people in this way, they attempted 

i set fire to the house. With long 
poles, they thrust against it fire-brands, 
and rags dipped in brimstone. They 
shot arrows of fire upon it, and finally 
they loaded a cart with fiax and tow, 
set it on fire, and pushed it against the 
house. 

7. The curling flame was soon com- 
municated to the building; and novi; 
feeling certain of their prey, the savages 
took their station so that toey might cut 
down those who should attempt to es- 
cape. But in this moment of peril, the 
white men were saved, as if by the hand 
of Heaven. A sudden shower fell upon 
the flames, and at once extinguished 
them. 

8. Soon after, Major Willard, with 
some soldiers, came to their relief. He 
attacked the Indians, killed a number 
of them, and the rest fled away. 

9. At length it was thought necessary 
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to humble the Narragansetts. They 
were a powerftil tribe in Rhode Island, 
and occupied a fort of great strength. 
Near two thousand white men went 
against them. The fort was built on 
a hill in the centre of a swamp, and in 
it there were four thousand Indian war- 
riors. 

10. There was but one entrance to 
the fort. This was accidentally discov- 
ered by the white men, and they gal- 
lantly rushed in to attack the enemy. 
But the Indians met them, and many 
of the English were killed. They were 
at length obliged to retreat ; but by and 
by, some Connecticut troops entered the 
fort on the opp^^e side, and at thetsame 
moment the aIRk was vigorously re- 
newed at the entrance. 

11. The Indians were now cut down 
with dreadful slaughter. The fort was 
taken, and six hundred wigwams were 
set on fire, and burnt to the ground.- 
More than one thousand of the Indian 
warriors were killed, and three hundred 
were taken prisoners. 

12. Such were some of the events of 
this remarkable war. For near two 
years, almost every part of New Eng- 
land was a scene of bloodshed. But 
although the Indians killed great num- 
bers of white people, yet their own loss 
was far greater. In truth, they never 
recovered from the many reverses they 
experienced. 

13. Although there were, perhaps, ten 
times as many of them as of the white 
people, yet such was the superior skill 
and management of the latter, that the 
Indians were effectually defeated, and 
their power in New England finally 
overthrown. 

Describe the attack upon them. 11. The result? 
12. What did Ne^ England present for near two 
years? 13. What was the result of this war to. 



14. At length the war Was clcr^d by 
the death of rhilip. He was found in 
a swamp near Mount Hope, with several 
other Indians. Captain Church, with a 
few white men, surrounded the swamp 
at night. 

15. When the morning came, Philip, 
perceiving that he could not escape, 
rushed towards the spot where some of 
the white men lay. An English soldier 
levelled his gun, but it missed fire. An 
Indian, who was of the party, took delib- 
erate aim, and shot the chief through 
the heart. Thus fell the most celebrat- 
ed of all the Indian chiefs. From this 
time, the Indians, finding further resist- 
ance vain, began to submit to the Eng- 
lish. The struggle was continued a 
while in Maine, but that soon ended, 
and no general effort was ever after 
made,' on the part of the Indians, to 
subdue the English. 

16. This war, the story of which I 
have ^st related, lasted from the year 
1675 till 1678. About six hundred 
white men were killed in the struggle, 
thirteen towns were destroyed, and six 
hundred dwelling-houses burnt. These 
were dreadful losses to the poor colo- 
nists, but the unhappy Indians suffered 
still more. 

17. Their chiefs and their principal 
men were nearly all killed. Their wig- 
wams were burnt ; they were driven from 
their homes ; and now, defeated and sub- 
dued, their situation was one which may 
well excite our pity. Savage life, in its 
happiest state, is a miserable condition ; 

the Indians ? 14. What event terminated the war! 
15. Describe Philip's death. What of the Indians 
after this ? 1 6. How long did Philip's war last ? 
What losses were suffered by the colonists in this 
war ? 17. How did the Indians suffer by it ? 18. 
What of the Indians from that time? What of 
them now? 
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bat the New England Indians had now 
lost their independence, and all that sav- 
ages hold most dear. 

18. From that period they rapidly di- 
minished; most of the tribes are now 
extinct, and a few hundreds are all that 
remain of a mighty people, that once 
threatened to drive 6ur forefathers from 
this land. 

• 

CHAPTER XVII. 

NEW ENGLAND— Continued. 

1. Soon after Philip's war, the colo- 
nies began to be involved in difficulty 
with England. The king of England 
claimed these colonies as his own, and 
he, with the parliament, made certain 
laws respecting trade and commerce 
with America. 

2. Now it was pretended- that the 
colonies had violated these laws, and 
therefore the king determined to take 
away their charters. These charters 
were of great importance, for they gave 
the colonies • many privileges. The 
king who reigned in England at the 
time was James II. He sent Sir Ed- 
mund Andros over to this country, to 
take away the charters of all the New 
England colonies, except Plymouth. 

3. He also appointed Sir Edmund 
governor over all the colonies whose 
charters he thus proposed to take away. 
Accordingly he came. I have told you 
how the charter of Connecticut was hid 
in an oak tree ; but Sir Edmund assumed 
the government of the New England 
colonies, although he could not find that 
charter. 

4. At first he governed the people 

1. What of the colonies aqd the king of Eng- 
land? 2. What did the king detennine to do? 
What king reigned at this time? What of Sir 
Edmund Andros? 4. What of his goTeniment? 



pretty well ; but by and- by he did many 
things which displeased them very 
much. Many unjust and oppressive 
laws were passed, and the people saw 
that Sir Edmund had no regard to their 
happiness and prosperity in his adminis- 
tratioh. 

5. Sir Edmund began to rule in 1686. 
Two years after, the news arrived that 
James II., king of England, had become 
so unpopular as to be obliged to leave 
the country, and that a new king, Wil- 
liam III., had taken his place on the 
throne. This news gave the colonies 
great joy, for they hated James II. on 
account of his conduct toward them, and 
more, especially on account of the gov- 
ernor, Sir Edmund j^Plros, whom he 
had sent to rule over them. 

6. Under the excitement of this joy, 
the people of Boston seized Sir Edmund 
and about fifty of his associates, and pat 
them in prison. There they remained 
for some time ; they were then sent to 
England, to be tried for their miscon- 
•duct. 

7. I will now relate what may seem 
to you very strange. In the year 1692, 
two children of Mr. Parris, a minister in 
Salem, Massachusetts, were taken sick. 
They were affected in a very singular 
manner, and the physicians were sent 
for. They were at a loss to account for 
the disorder, and one of them finally 
said they must be bewitched. 

8. The children, hearing this, and 
being in great distress, declared that an 
Indian woman, living in the house, had 
bewitched them. Mr. Parris believed 
what the children said ; the Indian wo- 
man was accused of the crime, and in a 

55 — . 

5. What news arrived in 1688? What effect had 
this news on the colonists ? 6. What did the peo- 
ple of Boston do ? 7—9. What took place at Salem 
Jul the year 1692 ? 10. What did the people sap- 
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state' of agitation and alarm, partially 
confessed herself guilty. This afiair ex- 
cited great attention ; many people came 
to see these little children, and they 
were very much pitied. 

9. By and by other thoughtless chil- 
dren, loving to attract notice, pretended 
that they were aifected in a similar man- 
ner, and they said that they were se- 
cretly tormented by an old woman in the 
neighborhood. All these things were 
believed, and more children and several 
women soon declared themselves be- 
witched, charging several persons with 
being the authors of their distress. 

10. They pretended that these per- 
sons entered thdir rooms through key- 
holes, or cracks m the window, pinched 
their Hesh, pricked t]bem with needles, 
and tormented them in the most cruel 
manner. Npbody could see these tor- 
mentors but the sufierers themselves, 
although several persons might be in 
the room where one of the bewitched 
was wailing and shrieking, from the 
pinches of the witch. 

11. Strange as it may seem, this 
matter, instead of being regarded as a 
delusion, was thought to be founded in 
reality. The people in those days be- 
lieved that the devil sometimes gave to 
certain persons great power for purposes 
of evil. These persons were said to 
deal with the devil, and they were con- 
■sidered very wicked. 

12. The business they were supposed 
to carry on with him was called witch- 
craft, and any person under their influ- 
ence was said to be bewitched. In 
England, parliament had thought it 
necessary to make severe laws against 
witchcraft. Several persons there had 
been condemned and executed under 



posed to be bewitched pretend ? 11. What did the 
people believe in those days ? 12. What had been 



those laws. It was now thought proper 
to proceed in a similar manner at Sa- 
lem. Accordingly, those persons ac- 
cused of practising witchcraft upon their 
neighbors were put in prison, and a 
court was formed to try them. 

13. Many of them were examined 
and found guilty, and some, under the 
influence of a distempered imagination, 
confessed that they were guilty. The 
business at length reached a very 
alarming height. Nineteen persons 
had been executed; one hundred and 
fifty were in prison; and many more 
were accused. 

14. In this state of things, the people 
began to doubt the correctness of their 
proceedings. They examined the sub- 
ject more carefully, and were very soon 
satisfied that they had acted rashly. 
The 'judges of the court also began to 
take different views of the subject. 
Those who were brought to trial were 
therefore acquitted, and those in prison 
were released. 

15. Thus ended this extraordinary 
delusion. We at the present day, who 
know that there is no such thing as 
witchcraft, cannot but wonder that our 
ancestors should have bielieved.in it, and 
that many persons should have been 
hung for a crime that was only imagin- 
ary. But we should remember that it 
was a common error of that age. • 

16. It was not an invention of their 
own. They received their notions from 
England, and it was natural they should 
act agreeably to them. We must do 
them the justice *to say, however, that 
they very soon discovered their error, 
and expressed their sorrow for it. 

done in England? What was done in Salem? 
13. How many victims were there? 14, What 
at length did the people begin to do ? What fol- 
lowed? 16. Is there any such thing as witch- 
craft ? 16. Why did our forefathers believe in it ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEW ENGLAND-CosTwiiiD. 

1. SooD after the accession of Wil- 
liam III. to the throne of England, a 
war broke out between that country and 
France, Now, the French had several 
settlements in Canada, extending along 
the river St. Lawrence, and including 
Montreal and Quebec. They had also 
several forts oa Lake Champlain and 
Lake George. 

2. The war between France and Eng- 
land, in Europe, of course extended to 
their American colonies. The French 
from Canada, assisted by large numbers 
of Indians, invaded several parts of New 
England, burnt the houses of the inhab- 
itants, killed many of the people, and 
carried large numbers of men, women, 
and children, into captivity. 

3. Tile cruelties practised during this 
war almost exceed belief. Towns were 
attacked at midnight, and in mid-win- 
ter; the people were often killed in 
their beds, and those whose lives were 
spared were torn from their homes, and 
oblieed to endure sufferings worse than 
deatn. The history of these things is 
too painful for my little readers ; I wiU 
therefore only tell them one story of this 
cruel war. 

4. In the winter of 1696, a party of 
'Indians made an attack on the town of 

Haverhill, Massachusetts. Among the 



Quesd'ffju on the Map aj the United Statee 
mil fiorth Amenta, cfc. — In'whu dimclion is 
Canada from New England'? Nova. Scolia ftom 
NewEnglandl Newfouadlaod? In which direc- 
tion is Bosloa from Quebec? From Montreail 
FroDiLalifl Geoi^e? Lake Champlain 1 

1. What uf England and Fiance 1 Whatposses- 
sIooshadiheFrencbinAmerical a.Whatdidtbe 
French and ludiane do 7 3. What of Ihe cruelties 
oflhiawai? 1—t. What happened in Ihe wialei of 



people of that town, was a Mr. Dun- 
Stan. He was in a field, at work, when 
the news of the attack reached his ears. 
He immediately started, and ran to his 
house to save his family. He had seven 
children, and these he collected for the 
purpose of taking them to a place of 
safety, before the Indians should arrive. 

5. His wife was sick, and she had an 
infant but a week old. He now hur- 
ried to her, but before she could gei 
ready to leave the house, Mr. Dunstan 
perceived that a party of the savages 
were already close to his dwelling. Ex- 
pecting that all would be slain, he ran 
to the door, and mounted his horse, with 
the intention of taking one of his chil- 
dren, the one he loved best, and flying 
with that to a place of safely. 

6. But which should he take ? which 
of his seven children should he leave to 
the savages ? He conld not decide, and 
therefore telling the children to tuq for- 



Mr. Dunslau saving ius Children, 
ward, he placed himself between them 
and the Indians. The savages dis- 
charged their guns at him, but they did 
not hit him. He bad a gun, too, and 
he fired back at them. 

7. Then he hurried his little childien 

10961 TellthesloijofMi. DuDilan. 8— 11. "M 
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along, loaded his gun as he went, and 
fired at. his pursuers. Thus he pro- 
ceeded for more than a mile — protect- 
ing his little family, defending himself, 
and keeping the enemy at a distance. 
At length he reached a place of safety, 
and there, with feelings of joy which 
cannot be described, he placed his chil- 
dren beyond the reach of the Indians. 

8. But' Mrs. Dunstan was destined to 

• 

undergo the severest trials. Although 
she was very ill, the savages compelled 
her, with the nurse and her little infant, 
to go with them. They soon left the 
town of Haverhill, and set out to go to 
the homes of the Indians. These were 
at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles. You must recollect that it was 
winter, and the journey was to be per- 
formed on foot through the wilderness. 

9. Mrs. Dunstan and the nurse were 
soon overcome with fatigue. The In- 
dians, perceiving that the little infant oc- 
cupied much of their attention, snatched 
it from the mother, and killed the little 
innocent, by striking it against a tree. 
After a toilsome march, and the great- 
est sufiering, Mrs. Dunstan and her 
companion completed the journey. 

10. But now the Indians concluded 
to remove to a distant place, and these 
two women were forced to accompany 
them. When they reached the end of 
their journey, they discovered they were 
to undergo severe torture. They there- 
fore determined, if possible, to make their 
escape. 

11. One night, Mrs. Dunstan, the 
nurse, and another woman, rose secret- 
ly, while the Indians were asleep. 
There were ten of them in the wigwam 
where they were. These the women 
killed with their own hands, and then 
departed. After wandering a long time 

the story of Mrs. Danstan. 12, 13. When did Queen 



in the woods, they reached Haverhill, 
and Mrs. Dunstan was restored to her 
family. This is a strange story, but I 
believe it is perfectly true. 

12. A few years after the war of 
which I have just been telling you, 
another war broke out with the French, 
which occasioned great distress in the 
colonies. It was called Queen Anne's 
war, for at that time King William was 
dead, and Queen Anne was on the Brit- ' 
ish throne. 

13. This war commenced in 1702, 
and the French and Indians imme- 
diately invaded New England. In 
1704, a party of French and Indians 
made an attack on Deerfield. It was at 
night, and in the midst of winter. All 
the people were asleep; they had no 
fear that an enemy was at hand. The 
sudden yell of the savages burst on their 
ears, and they theh knew the dreadful 
scene that was coming. 

14. The town was set on fire, forty- 
seven of the people were killed, and one 
hundred men, women and children, were 
carried into captivity. Among these 
was Mr. Williams, a clergyman, and his 
wife and five children. They set out on 
foot, and began their journey through" 
the snow. 

15. On the second day, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, who was in bad health, was very 
weary, and unable to keep up with the 
rest. Her husband was not allowed to 
assist her, and she seemed to be on the 
point of famtihg, from weakness and fa- 
tigue. At this time, one of the Indians 
came up to her, and killed her. 

16. The party then went on ; but sev- 
enteen other persons were killed by the 

Anne's war begin? What happened in 1704? 
Describe the attack on Deerfield. 14. What of 
Mr. Williams and his family? 16. Of^Mrs. WiU 
liams? 16. What of the other captives? What 
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savages, before they arrived in Canada. 
Mr. Williams was kindly treated by the 
French people there, and after two 
years, he returned, with fifty-seven 
other captives, to Deerfield. He was 
minister of that town for twelve years 
after his return, and then he died. 

17. This story affords a fair example 
of the cruelties of this war. It continued 
till the year 1713. The people of the 
colonies suffered very much ; they made 
several attempts to take Canada from 
the French. Queen Anne sent over a 
considerable number of troops, to assist 
them in doing so. But this project 
failed. They, however, took Port Royal, 
now called Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. 

18. At length, in 1713, the French 
and English made peace with each 
other in Europe, and the war ceased 
there, and in the colonies also. From 
this time, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land belonged to the English. Canada 
still belonged to the French, and con- 
tinued so till the year 1759, when it 
was conquered by the British, and has 
since remained subject to that govern- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

NEW ENGLAND— Continued. 

1. I am sorry that I have but little to 
tell you about this period, except tales 
of war. It is painful to read the history 
of times gone by, and learn what dread- 
ful sufferings have been endured by the 

further account can you give of Mr. Williams and 
the other captives? 17. How long did Queen 
Anne's war continue 7 What did the colonies at- 
tempt to do? What place did they take? 18. 
What took place in the year 1713 ? To whom did 
Newfoundlai^d and Nova Scotia belong from this 
time 7 To whom did Canada belong 7 

Ij 2. What should we think of war and peace ? 



generations that have lived before us. 
But painful as it is, we must still read 
it. It may teach us the sad conse- 
quences of war, and show us how much 
better it is to be always at peace. 

2. In the past ages of the world, 
lyings, and generals, and great men, 
have been fond of making war, and I ' 
am afraid that some people are disposed 
to applaud them for it. But the wisest 
and best of men look upon all wars as 
evils, and they deem those persons very 
wicked who promote a war that could 
safely be avoided. 

3. About the year 1722, the Indian 
tribes in Maine, and along the eastern 
and northern border, made war upon 
the English settlers. It is supposed that 
they were incited to this by some French 
Jesuits, Roman CaUiolic priests, who 
lived in Nova Scotia. These Indians 
often attacked the people in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
and annoyed them very much. But in 
1725, this war ceased. 

4. In 1744, England and France were 
again involved in strife. George II. was 
then king of England, and this war is 
called King George's war. The most 
important event to New England, that 
took place during this period, was the 
capture of Louisburg. This was* a very 
strongly fortified town, belonging to the 
French, on the island of Cape Breton, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

5. Here they kept a good many ships, 
and in time of war, these drove away 
the English and American sailors, who 
went to the banks of Newfoundland to 



3. What did the Indians in 1722? When did 
this war cease? 4. What happened in 1744? 
What was the most important event in America 
during King George's war? In which direction 
is the island of Cape Breton from Boston? De- 
scribe Louisburg. 6. Why was it a great object 
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catch cod-fish. To take Louisborg was 
therefore a great object. To accomplish 
this, the colonies united, and sent about 
four thousand three hundred men, under 
the command of Sir William Pepperell, 
against it. They went in twelve ships, 
and some smaller vessels. 

6. They arrived at Louisburg the J^st 
of April, 1744 They were occupied 
fourteen days in drawmg their cannon 
across a swamp, so as to bring them 
near the town. Thev then besieged it ; 
that is, they surro^n(^ed it both by land 
and water. They also made frequent 
attacks upon the soldiers in the forts. 

7. This continued till the 15th June, 
when the French commander requested 
them to stop, and on the 19th he sur- 
rendered the place into the hands of the 
Americans. Thus Louisburg and the 
island of Gape Breton came into the 
possession of the English. 

8. In. 1748, France and England 
again made peace, and the colonies 
once more enjoyed tranquillity. But 
this did not last long. A still more ex- 
tensive and important war was at hand. 
This commenced in 1755, and is called 
in this country the French and Indian 
war. There are people now living who 
remember this war. I have seen my- 
self a good many of the old soldiers that 
w\ere engaged in it, and they have told 
me many stories about it. I shall tell 
you some of these by and by. 

9. But as several colonies beside 
those of New England were engaged in 
this war, and as it was carried on chiefly 
in Canada, and along the remote parts 

with the colonies to take Louisburg? What 
did the colonies doT 6. Describe the proceed- 
ings of the expedition against Louisburg. 7. 
How and when was Louisburg^ taken? 8. What 
happened in 1748? What began in 1765? 9. 
Where was the French war chiefly carried on? 



of the counti^, it does not seem proper 
to give an account of it, while I am only 
telling you the history of New England. 
After I have told you about the other 
colonies, I shall give you an account of 
the French war. 

10. I need only say now, that New 
England took an active part in it, and 
that her soldiers contributed very much 
to the success of the British arms. The 
whole of Canada was conquered by the 
English, and from that time to the pres- 
ent has been subject to Great Britain, 
together with Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and Cape Breton. This war was 
closed by a" treaty of peace, made at 
Paris, in 1763. 

11. It was about the time that this 
peace was concluded, that the people of 
America began to be agitated by the 
coming revolution. The conduct of the 
British king and parliament was marked 
with selfishness from the first settlement 
of the country. • 

12. I mean by this, that in the laws 
they had passed, the regulations they 
had made, and the officers they had ap- 
pointed, for America, they had it less in 
view to promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of the colonies, than to make 
them profitable to England, the mother 
country, and to needy favorites. 

13. Yet, in spite of this unkind poli- 
cy, the people here loved and honored 
the king, and cherished the strongest 
attachment to Old England. Many of 
the inhabitants had come from that 
country, and the rest had descended 
from English emigrants. England was 

10. What part had New England in the French 
war ? What was the result of that war ? When 
and how was the French war closed? 11. What 
of the king and parliament of England? 13. 
What were the feelings of the colonies towards 
England ? How were they accustomed to speak 
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therefore always spoken of as Home, 
the Mother Country, the Land of their 
Fathers. By such tender epithets did. 
the colonies express the aflfection they 
felt for England. 

14. But these feelings were no secu- 
rity against injustice. The British par- 
liament passed a series oY acts relating 
to America, from 1760 to 1770, which 
roused the indignation of the people, 
and brought on the Revolutionary War. 
New England took a leading part in this 
noble struggle. 

15. I shall have occasion to tell you 
many interesting things that happened 
in this section of the country, during 
that war. But as the whole nation was 
engaged in it, I shall defer my account 
of it till I have told you the history of 
the other colonies. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE PURITANS. 

• 

1. As stated in the preceding chap- 
ter, the separate history of the New 
England colonies properly closes about 
the time of the French war. They then 
began to act in concert with the other 
colonies, and From that period their his- 
tory is soon lost in that of the nation. 
But before that time, the history of New 
England is but little connected with the 
other parts of the country. 

2. The Dutch, having settled New 
York, interrupted the intercourse be- 
tween them and the more southern Eng- 
lish colonies ; but they were not more 
separated by this circumstance than by 

of it? 14. What occasioned the Revolutionary 
War? 

1. Why does the history of New England prop- 
erly close with the French war ? What of the his- 
tory of New £lngland preTioiis to the French war? 



difference of character. New England 
was settled almost wholly by th^ Puri- 
tans. 

3. These Were very peculiar people. 
They held religion to be of the greatest 
importance. They loved the services 
of religion, and it was one of their great- 
est •enjoyments to meet together and 
worship in their own way. They spent 
much time in praying to God in secret. 
They read the Scriptures with a deep 
and careful interest, and they held it to 
be the great business of this life to make 
preparation for another. . 

4. Such were the views and feelings 
of the Puritans. In England, they were 
miserable, for they could not indulge 
their religious feelings, and express their 
religious opinions in peace. They were 
ridiculed, despised, and persecuted. To 
them, therefore, the wilderness of Amer- 
ica was a better place than England ; for 
there, in the woods, they could assemble 
together, and worship Grod in their pecu- 
liai; manner, without reproach and with- 
out opposition. 

5. In coming to this country, there- 
fore, the principal object of these people 
was to enjoy their religion. Being all 
of one mind, they seemed not to foresee 
that future generations would be divided 
in opinion ; and, taking the example of 
the Jews, they proposed to foriji a com- 
munity 06 nearly as possible according 
to the ancient Jewish system. 

6. Some time after the colonies were 
settled, persons came among them, and 
began to preach doctrines different from 
their own. The Puritans had never 
thought of allowing people to enter the 
colonies, and utter sentiments and opin- 

2. What of the Dutch ? What of New England ? 

3. What of the PuritAis? 4. The Puritans in 
England ? 6. Their object in coming to America ? 
What did they not foresee? What did they pro- 
pose? 6. What took place some time after the 
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ions different from those held by the 
fiist settlers. 

7. They had no idea of giving free 
toleration to all religions; they there- 
fore committed the same error that had 
driven them from England. They with- 
held charity from their opponents ; they 
gave them hard names; they imprisoned 
some, banished some, and put others to 
death. 

8. I have told you how Roger Wil- 
liams was expelled, and I will now tell 
you some other things of a similar na- 
ture. About the year 1650, several per- 
sons in the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
colonies adopted the sentiments of the 
Baptists, and were of course excommu- 
nicated from the churches to which they 
belonged. 

9. After this, Mr. Clark, a Baptist 
clergyman of Rhode Island, came into 
Massachusetts, with two other Baptists, 
named Holmes and Cranfield. One 
Sabbath nloming, as they had assem- 
bled for iworship, they were seized by 
the public officers, and forcibly cAried 
to the Congregational church, where 
they were kept during the service. Mr. 
Clark refused to take off his hat ; so he 
5at with it on, and when the minister 
began to pray, he took a book out of his 
pocket, and amused himself with read- 
ing. When the service was done, he 
addressed the people, and explained his 
conduct. 

10. These three Baptists were tried 
by a court, a fortnight after this, and 
sentenced as follows; — Mr. Clark was 
to pay a fine of about one hundred dol- 
lars; Mr. Holmes about one hundred 

colonies were settled ? 7. Of what had thej no 
idea? V7hat error did they commit? What did 
they do? 8. What took place about 1650? 9. 
What of Mr. Clark and two other Baptists ? What 
did Mr. Clark do ? 10. What sentence was passed 



and fifty, and Mr. Cranfield about twen- 
ty-five dollars. In case they refused, 
they were to be publicly whipped. They 
all refused; but Mr. Clark's fine was 
privately paid by his friends. Cranfield 
•was released, and Hohnes suffered the 
sentence of the court. 

11. He received a number of cruel 
lashes upon the naked back, which he 
endured with great fortitude. Two of 
his friends were present, and after the 
punishment was over, they shook hands 
with him, and praised him for his cour- 
age and constancy. For this act, these 
men wepe tried and sentenced to pay 
forty shillings, or to be publicly whipped. 
The fines were, however, paid by tneir 
friends. 

12. Such were some of the proceed- 
ings against the Baptists ; but still more 
cruel steps were taken in respect to the 
Quakers. Of these I will now give you 
some account. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PURITANS — Continued. 

1. The first Quakers that came into 
Massachusetts were M&tVy Leisher and 
Anna Austin, who reached Boston, from 
England, by way of the West Indies, in 
1656. They brought with them some 
Quaker books, which the deputy-gov- 
ernor caused to be burnt by the hang- 
man, while the women themselves were 
put in prison. Here they were kept in 
close confinement for five weeks, no 
person being permitted to converse with 
them even through the window. They 
were finally sent back to the West In- 

upoa the three Baptists ? 11. What of Holmes ? 
Two of his friends? * 

I. Who were the first Quakers that came to 
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dies in a ship, and the jailer kept their 
beds and Bible for his trouble. 

2. A short time after this, eight other 
Quakers came to noslbn, who were im- 
miediately put in prison, where they were 
kept eleven weeks. Very severe laws, 
were then passed, banishing all Quakers 
from the colony, upon pain of death. 
But the greater the cruelty with which 
they were treated, the more they flocked 
to die colonies. 

3. At length, four of them, who had 
been banished, having returned, were 
apprehended, convicted, and sentenced 
to death. They were then led out, and 
executed, agreeably to the sentence. 
They died with great courage, and de- 
clared to the people, who were assem- 
bled, that they rejoiced in their death, 
and thanked God that he had given 
them this opportunity to attest the truth 
and sincerity of their faith. Thus they 
died triumphing, at the very gallows, 
over their persecutors. 

4. These cruelties had an effect di- 
rectly opposite to that intended by the 
Puritans. It led the people in the first 
place to pity them, then to defend, and 
finally to agree with them. Instead, 
therefore, of suppressing either the Bap- 
tists or the Quakers, the laws and pro- 
ceedings against them actually induced 
a great many persons to join those 
sects. 

5. It is very certain that the New 
England fathers made great mistakes in 
this matter, but we must consider that 
these things happened almost two hun- 
dred years ago. The idea, now so com- 
mon, and now so clear to us all, that 

New England? What of them? 2. What of 
eight other Quakers? What laws were then 
pa^d? 3. What of four Quakers that had been 
banished? 4. What effect had these cruelties? 
&. What is therefore obvious? What, however, 



every person has a right to worship God 
in his own way, had not then entered 
into the minds of men, though pro- 
claimed by Roger Williams. Our fore- 
fathers were not alone in their narrow 
views ; all over the wide world mankind 
were in darkness on this subject. 

6. The shadow has indeed passed 
away from our own country. Here, 
every man may freely choose in what 
manner he will hold communion with 
his God. But in many parts of the 
world, even now, there are persons who 
sufier much on account of their faith. 
There are, I think, even in our own 
land, at this very day, those who are 
spoken of unkindly and uncharitably, 
because of their religion. 

7. Let us not, therefore, think too 
harshly of the New England fathers. 
Let us look rather at their virtues ; their 
patience under misfortune ; their steady 
endurance of cold, hunger, want, and 
privation ; their deep and fervent piety; 
their strict observance of what they 
dee Ad right ; and their stem rejection 
of whatever they thought wrong. 

8. Let us look also at the wisdom of 
these men. They immediately estab- 
lished schools for the education of all 
classes. This was a noble thought, and 
one that had not yet entered into the 
heads of the wisest men in Europe. 
Observe their courage, vigor, and enter- 

• prise in war ; how ready were they all 
to^ assemble at the moment of danger, 
whether it came from their savage or 
civilized foes ! 

should we consider ? What idea had not yet en- 
tered into the minds of men ? Were the Puritans 
alone in their intolerance ? What was the condi- 
tion*of the rest of mankind on this subject ? 6. 
What of our own country ? What of many other 
parts of the world? 7. What, therefore, should 
we do in respect to the New England fathers ? 8. 
1 What of their wisdom? Of their courage? Of 
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fi. Consider flieh self-denial The 
labors of the field, the services of reli- 
gion, the calls of war, and their domes- 
tic duties, engaged their whole attention. 
They had no amusements ; they had 
parted with them all. They were brave, 
stem men, ready to die, if God so or- 
dained it; yet resolute in discharging 
all the duties of life so long as it lasted. 

10. To give you a more lively idea 
of the character of our New England 
ancestors, I will sketch a picture of what 
mi^t have been seen, in any of the New 
England vilhges, in the earlier part of 
their history. 

11. We will suppose it to be (he 
motning of the Sabbath; Surrounded 
by a few houses, some of them built of 
logs, and some of boards, is a small 
brown building, without a steeple ; this 
is the meeting-house. At the appointed 
hour, the worshippers are seen giather- 
ing to the church from various quarters. 



A New BngUud Church la euly timea. 

12. Bu^each man carries a gun, and 
over his shoulder be has the trBppiDg:s 
of a soldier. The guns are all placed 
together near the meeting-house door, 
and one man is stationed tiiere to give 



the alarm, if the Indians are seen to be 
approaching the spot. Thus prepared 
to fly to the defence of their houses and 
theii families, they enter the house of 
God, and there they worship. How pow- 
erful must have been the motive wnich 
drove our fiilhers from England into the 
wilderness, to live a life like this ! 

13. r will sketch another picture. 
We will suppose it to be a week-day ; a 
day of labor. You see a man going 
with his scythe into the field ; but he is 
armed with a musket. You see a man 
ploughing, and another hoeing his com ; 
they have each muskets lashed to their 

14. You see a man on horseback, 
going from one village to another ; he, 
too, is armed. You see a man removing 
with his family to some distant settle- 
ment; he is provided with the means 
of instant defence. 

15. Thus lived our New England 
fathers for more than one generation. 



They vi 



a state of constant 






ration for attack ; always supposing 
that the next instant an Indian arrow, 
or an Indian bullet, might be in the air, 
speeding with a deadly aim to the 

16. Nor was this all. The woods 
were full of wild animals. At night, 
the wolves would come about the houses 
and bams, and often carry off a sheep 
or a lamb. If a traveller on foot lingered 
in the forest till sunset, he heard the 
howl of these hungry beasts upon his 
track ; or perchance a bear crossed his 
path, turning back with a wistful look ; 
or a panther glared on him from the 
branches of some aged oak, or the lonely 
cry of the wild-cat filled his ears. 



England Tiltagel 13,14. What might he seen on 
a veek-day? le. How did our New England 
fathera lire fbi mare Haa one geneiatioa? 16. 
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17. A people Kving under circum- 
stances like uiese, surrounded by dan- 
gers, inured to toil, strangers to relaxa- 
tion and amusement ; living partly on 
the flesh of deer, which they hunted in 
the woods, and partly upon the fruits 
yielded by the fields to their own labor ; 
were likely to possess great courage, 
sternness, and decision of character. 
And such, indeed, were leading pecu- 
liarities of the New England settlers. 

18. There can be no doubt that many 
of our blessings, in New Englandy have 

* descended to us from the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. The abundance of our schools, 
the love and reverence felt for religion, 
and, as consequences of these, the intel- 
ligence and morality of the people gen- 
erally, are things for which we have to 
thank the piety and, wisdom of the Pu- 
ritans. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

1. New York is the richest and most 
populous of the United States. Its ter- 

What of wolves and other wild beasts? 17. What 
was likely to be the effect of circumstances like 
those in New England 7 What were the leading 
peculiarities of the New England settlers? 18. 
Of what can there be no doubt ? For what are we 
to thank the piety and wisdom of the Puritans? 

Questuma on the Map of New York. — Bounda- 
ries ? Describe the Hudson river, Mohawk, Gen- 
esee, Oswego, Saranac. Describe Lake Oneida, 
Cayuga, Seneca, Skeneateles, Onondaga, Cha- 
tauque, Champlain, Ontario, Erie, Crooked, Owas- 
00. What mountains in New York? Where are 
they ? What great island at the south-east comer 
of the state ? N. B. A part of this* island is on 
the map of Connecticut. Describe Staten Island. 
Counties in New York ? N. B. Let the pupil an- 
swer this question with the map before him. How 
many counties in New York? Capital? In what 
county is Albany ? Describe the following towns : 



ritory is very extensive, but it is not so 
large as some of the other states. The 
land is in general fertile, and- some of it 
is exceedingly -so. The means of water 
communication in this state are unri- 
valled > in the eastern part is ihe Hud- 
son river, which is navigated by sloops 
and steamboats for one hundred and 
sixty miles. On the north and east are 
Lakes George and Champlain, the St. 
Lawrence, and Lake Ontario. On the 
west is Lake Erie. 

2. The grand canal extends the whole 
length of the state, from east to west, 
and connects the waters of the great 
lakes with the Hudson. Beside these, 
there are, in the interior, a great num- 
ber of smaller streams and lakes, navi- 
gable by boats. I believe there is not a 
spot of the same extent on the earth, 
more favored by water communication 
than the State of New York. 

3. The produce of almost every por- 
tion of it may be easily carried to its 
great city, and this is the centre of com- 
merce for the United States : hence it is 
called "the Commercial Emporium," 
that is, the chief place for bringing in 
and carryijig out merchandise, for buy- 
ing and for selling. The city of New 
York is the largest in North America, 
and is rapidly increasing. It had, in 
1848, about four hundred thousand in- 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Hudson, West Point, 
Troy, Saratoga, Plattsburg, Utica, Ogdensbur^, 
Ganandalgua, Cooperstown, Gatskill, Buffalo, Ni- 
agara, Geneva. Through what counties does the 
great canal run? Where does it be^? Where 
end? Where is the northern canal ?* Population 
of the State of New York? Extent? Greatest 
length of New York ? Greatest width ? Average 
length ? Average width ? 

1 . What of New York ? Its territory ? Land ? 
Water communication? 2. The grand canal? 
Lakes and streams ? 3. What is said about the 
produce? Gity of New York? Inhabitants in 
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habitants, and was the fifth city in size 
in the world ; and whole new streets are 
being built each year. It la more than 
four miles long. 

4. Less than two hundred and fifiy 
yeara ago, the land on which this great 
city is built was purchased for twenty- 
four dollars. The streets were first 

Eaved in 1676. The first stage joute 
stween Boston and New York was 
established in 1732 ; if required four- 
teen days to go from city to-city. In 
1745, the first coach was driven there ; 
it belonged to an English woman, Lady 
Murray. 

5. The buildings, especially the pri- 
vate dwellings, are more splendid than 
any others in the tJnited States. Some 
of the churcTies. too, are very beauti* 
fill. You must visit Trinity Church, a 
Gothic building,of free-stone; and Grace 
Church, built of white marble. The City 



City HaU in New York. 
Hall, and the University of the city of 
New York, are superb structures ot the 
same material-. There, too, are the vast 
Astor House hotel, and the Exchange, 
and Custom-house, and the Opera 
House ; and a large white marble build- 
ing, erected in 1845, by Mr. Stewart, for 

184S1 4. History? E. Bnildisssl 6. Histori. cbI 



his store, though it looks like a magnifi- 
cent public building. At Stewart's store 
you can purchase all kinds of dry goods, ^ 
from a pair of gloves for half aaoflartto' 
a shawl for two thousand dollars. 

- 6. There is, in New York, one his- 
torical curiosity, you will, as an Ameri- 
can, like to see. It is the very table on 
which the American ,Congress, on the 
4th of July, 1776, signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence from Great Brit- 
ain, about which I shall tell you, a little 
further on. This table was brought 
from Philadelphia, and ia in a room 'in 
the City Hall. 

7. In the year 1848, the city of New 
York completed the moat magnificent 
structure of the kind ever attempted in 
the United States, and one of the most 
so in the world. They built an aque- 
duct from the Croton river, which they 
dammed up just at its entrance into the 
Hudson, forty miles above the city. 
Through this aqueduct they brought 

fiure water, through hills and over val- 
eys and rivers, into vast stone reservoirs 
near and within the city; and thence 
distributed it, through all the streets, to- 
the houses and buildings. 

8. The stone bridge for it over Har- 
lem river is one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the world. The fountains, in the 
difierent parks or enclosures of the city, 
send up their jetsiif water sixty feet into 
the air, which fall in glittering spray, 
and make, when the sun shines, many 
a rich rainbow. Before this was fin- 
ished, the water in the city was rery 
bad. They brought much of what was 
used for drink from Jersey, across the / 
Hudson, in barrels, and sold it by the 
gallon. Now, everybody has enough 

spare, for every purpose ; it was 
' ' ■ ■ 1842. 



introduced into the city ii 



3. CrotoaaqueductT S.flresl 
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9. In 1835 a fire burned over twenty 
acres of the richest part of New York 
city, destroying property to the amount 
of eighteen millions of dollars, but all 
the area has been rebuilt. In 1845 an- 
other fire destroyed fine houses and 
costly stores, to the amount of six mil- 
lions of dollars, but that area too has 
been all built over again, so that you 
hardly see the traces of the calamity. 

10. Here you will see the Tract 
House, built in 1846. It is five stories 
in jieight, and is occupied by the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, the 
American Home Mission Society, and 
the New York Tract Society. It is 
heated throughout by steam. It has 
fifty-three rooms, ana fifteen printing- 
presses, and one hundred and thirty- 
six persons constantly employed in it. 
There are thousands connected with its 
benevolent operations, all over the Uni- 
ted States. 

11. In this city lived, in 1847, Mrs. 
Joanna Bethune, who was the origin- 
ator and founder, in this country, of 
infant schools, and of infant Sabbath 
classes. The first infant school was 
commenced here on the 16th July, 
1827. The name has been changed 
from Infant, to Primary schools, with 
which you are all very well acquainted, 
and you understand how much good 
^ey do. Here too died, on the 29th of 
March, 1848, John Jacob Astor, who 
had, by industry, prudence, and fore- 
sight, acquired more wealth than any 
other man in America. He left four 
hundred thousand dollars, to establish a 
library in the city of New York, to be 
free, without any charge for admission, 
or the use of books. 

12. Albany is the seat of the state 

10. The Tract House? 11. Infant and Sabbath 
schools? J. J. Astor? 12. Albany? Other 



government ; it looks finely, as it rises 
on the hill, from the rrver. It has beau- 
tiful buildings and water-works; and 
the State Normal School. TJtica, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Canandaigua, Geneva, 
where is a college, Buffalp, and Troy 
are flourishing places. Schenectady has 
Union College ; Madison University is 
at Hamilton. There is Binghamton, 
and Ballston an^ Saratoga Springs, and 
Oswego. Indeed, this great state is full 
of thriving and populous towns; you 
must travel all over it to know what 
great things the population are doing 
everywhere. 

13. The Hudson river is a noble 
stream. It was, I believe, on this river, 
that steamboats were first brought into 
use. They were introdiiced by the cel- 
ebrated Robert Fulton, of New* York, in 
the year 1803. There was but one boat 
on the river for a long time. . But now 
there are a great many. Sometimes 
one of these boats carries ^ve hundred 
passengers. They are very rapid, and 
will go from Albany to New York, a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
in about twelve hours. 

14. It is delightful to go up the Hud- 
son in one of these boats. Let us sup- 
pose that we make a trip, in this state, 
from the city of New York to Niagara 
Falls. Before we start, we must go 
about the city of New York a little. 
We must go up and down Broadway, 
which is one of the finest, streets in the 
world. 

15. We shall see a great many ladies 
and gentlemen, very gayly dressed, and 
we shall see some old Wtomen sitting 
down on the pavements, with oranges, 
and apples, and nuts to sell. And we 
shall see a great many coaches, and om- 

towns? Colleges? Activity? 13, 14. Hudson? 
Steamboats? The city and Broadway ? 16. De- 
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nibases, ind drays, driviDg through the 
streels, and we must be very careful that 
we are not knocked down and run over 
by some of them. 

16. On the water? at the sides of 
the city, fhere is the same constant 
passings, of different vessels, large and 
small; the little sloops that sail along 
the coast, and the great ships that trav- 
erse the ocean. There are a hundred 
steamboats, too, crossing the ferries to 
Jersey and to Long Island, and else- 
where, jnoving up and down the Sound, 
or East river, as they call it; and the 
Hudson, which they, call the North 
river. There are here, too, lines of reg- 
ular steamers from Havre, in France, to 
New York, established in 1847 ; and a 
regular Une from Bremen, in Germany, 
by England, to this city; and another 
line from Liverpool, England, to New 
York, to alternate with those from Liv- 
erpool to Boston, Masaachusetts. 

17. The first navigation of the Atlan- 
tic ocean, by steam was in the Savannah, 
owned by William Dodd, and command- 
ed by Captain Rogers, of New York, 
who, in 1819, twice visited, in her, Eu- 
rope and Asia, receiving presents from 
ihe King of Sweden, uie Emperor of 
Russia, and the Grand Seignior of Tur- 
key, 

18. We roust now. go down into 
Pearl street, and theje we shall see the 
merchants so busy,and in such ^ hurry, 
that they almost run over each other. 
There we shall hear a great rattling of 
carts, and we shall see everybody walk- 
ing very fast, and we shall see a great 
tumbling about of bales, boxes, bags, and 
barrels. After this, we must go to Caa- 



•cnbe the street Bcaiea of the city. 16. Scenes cm 
tile city watenl Fen; steamboats 1 Atlantic 
swamers? IT. Flrsl steam voyage across the Al- 
IwtioT 18. Peail street? Caslla GardeaJ IB. 



tie Garden, and, see the firewcaks^ and 
having. seen a great many more things,, 
we will then go on board the steam- 
boat, and set out for Albany. 

J9. Away we go, dashing through 
the water in fine style, passing some of 



Scenery on the Hudson. 

the most beautiful scenery in the world ; 
and by and by we come to the Palisa- 
does, which are very high perpendicular 
rocks, on the west side of the- river. 
On the east side, we shall see the line 
of the great Croton aqueduct, which we 
can trace by the white marble towers, to 
ventilate the aqueduct, that is, let fresh 
ajr circulate in it. 

20. We soon come to West Point, 
where there is an excellent academy, in 
which young men receive a military 
education. After this, we come to the 
Catskill Mountains. These are tall, 
blue mountains, which seem to reach to 
the clouds. A great many travellers 
nd them, and they tell us that the 
prospect from them js truly sublime. 
There is here a beautiful little cascade, 
where the water falls almost three hun- 
dred feet over the rocks. These moun- 

Dcscribe the picture. PalisBdoea? Ctotonaque- 
ducl? 20. West Poinll Catskill Mountriwl- 
21. Tell the slory of two hnatsmeii. 
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tains afford many picturesque views. 
They used to be inhabited by many wild 
animals, such as deer, cougars, &c. 

21. It is not many years since, that 
two huntsmen were searching for game 
among these mountains. Coming to a 
hill, ihey agreed to pass around it, one 
going one way, and the other going the 
other way. At length one of them 
heard the report of a gun. He ran to 
the spot, but could see nothing of his 
companion. He found his dog, at length, 
torn in pieces ; and by and by saw a 
cougar or panther, with the body of liis 
friend, in the top of a tree. He fired a 
gun, and the animal dropped with his 
prey to the ground. The dog of the 
huntsman now attacked the wounded 
animal, but was instantly kille.d by a 
stroke of his paw. The man soon pro- 
cured help at a neighboring village. 
The party found the dougar dead, and 
by it the body of the unfortunate sports- 
man, who was also dead. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

NEW YORK — Continued. 

1. Soon after leaving the Catskill 
Mountains, we shall reach Albany. 
Here, in 1848, buildings on many acres, 
and boats and goods of immense value, 
were burned. We will now enter a 
canal-boat, and proceed to Utica. We 
shall go at the rate of about four miles 
an hour, and we shall find the boat filled 
with men, women, and children. 

2. On arriving at Utica, we shall be 
surprised to find it so large and so hand- 
some a place. We must now go, in a 
carriage, about twejve miles north of 
Utica, and see Trenton Falls. A small 
river here tumbles over the rocks, and 



1. Albany? Canal-boat? 2. Utica? Trenton 



presents several exceedingly beautifol 
cascades. 

3. A very sad accident happened here 
a few years ago. A young lady, from 
New York, came with some of her 
friends to see the cataract ' She was 
standing on the edge of one of the high- 
est rocks, and her friends were at a little 
distance. .Suddenly she disappeared 
from their view. They ran to the spot, 
and looked over the precipice. She had 
fallen to a great depth below, and was 
instantly killed. 

4. From Utica I think we had better 
travel by railroad, for by this time we 
shall be tired of canal-boats. . We must 
be particular, however, to go and see 
the Indians at Vernon, about seventeen 
miles west of Utica. There are near 
one thousand of them, and they are the 
remnants of two famous tribes, that once 
inhabited this part of the state. 

5. These Indians are called Oneidas 
and Tuscaroras ; they are partly civil- 
ized, for they till the land, go to meet- 
ing, and live peaceably. They are, 
however, a degraded people, and will , 
rather excite your pity than your re- | 
spect. We shall, perhaps, on our way, 
meet with other Indians ; the poor re- 
mains of the celebrated tribes, which I 
shall have occasion to mention, by and 
by, under the name of the Five Nations. 

6. We shall soon pass through the^ 
flourishing town of Syracuse. It would* 
be well to stop here to see the improve- 
ments, and to visit the famous salt-wells 
near by. They draw up the salt water 
from the earth and boil it away in large 
kettles, or evaporate it; tind then the 
salt remains white for use. .Immense 
quantities are made here, and the works 
are very curious. t 

Falls? 3. Accident? 4, 6. Vernon Indians? 
6. Syracuse? Salt-wells? 7. Describe Niagart 
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7: After leaving Syracuse, we shall 
M33 thiough Auburn, Canandaieua.Bnd 
Bufialo, and at length arrive at Niagara 
Falla. These are formed by an immense 
mass of water, which comes from the 
great lakes, and pours over the rocks to 
the depth of a hundred and S% feet. 



FsHs of Niagmni, 

The roar of these waters is like thunder. 
Sometimes it is heard at the distance of 
many miles. The earth trembles around, 
as if in fear of the awful scene, and a 
(hick cloud of vapor rises high into the 
air, stretching itself far away over the 
hilla and valleys. 

8. A few years ago, some people got 
a large ship, and placed in it a wild bear 
and some other animals. They then 
brought it near the falls, and left it in 
the swift current. Many thousands of 
people were there to see the sight. The 
ship was instantly drawn along by the 
tide toward the falls ; it came to the edge 
of the rocks, and down, down if went, 
broken in a thousand pieces. The poor 
bear went over with it. For a long time 
he was buried in the water, but at length 
he rose upon the surface, and then he 
sprang ashore. 

9. I vrili tell you another story of 

. fUla, 8. What of a sbipl 9, 10. Stor; of an 



these falls. There was once an Indian 
sleeping jn his canoe, on the lake. He 
was not far from the falls, but the canoe 
was tied, and he felt safe. But by and 
by the string was untied by some acci- 
dent, and the canoe floated out upon the 

10. It went silently along, and the 
Indian still continued to sleep. Soon 
the cunent began to take the boat 
toward the falls. It went more and 
more rapidly, and soon was near the ' 
cataract. At this moment the Indian 
awoke ; he saw his situation, and knew 
that it was vain to struggle against his 
fate. He therefore seated himself erect, 
wrapped his blanket closer round his 
body, and, folding his arms, went down 
with the thundering tide. 

11. After staying a while at the falls, 
we must set out to return. We may go 
back to Albany by the canal or by the 
cars; or to Buffalo, by the railroad. 
Thence we may go by steamboat, on 
Lake Erie, to the town of Dunkirk, 
where commences the Erie and Hudson 
Railroad, that is going threugh the south 
part of New York state, near Pennsyl- 
vania, to Piermont, on the Hudson, so 
called from its long stone pier, and the 
Palisade Mountains, just above it. 

12. Or we may, from Niagara, sail 
down Lake Ontorio, to Ogdensburg, and 
thence go to Montreal, in Canada, by 
the steamboat, down the St. Lawrence 
river; or go, by railroad, to Burlinglon; 
Vermont. Thence we may go, by some 
of the railroads 1 told you of, when talk- 
ing about Vermont, through to Portland 
and Boston ; or by Bennington, to New 
York. Or down Lake Champlain, in a 
steamboat, to Whitehall, thence by canal 
to Troy, and thence in a steamboat, down 
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the North river ; or by the Hudson Riirer 
Railroad, to the city of New York. 

13. You see you have a choice of 
routes that is almost puzzling. The 
southern, eastern, and northern lines, 
through New York state, were in the 
course of completion in 1848, and vari- 
ous branches have connected, or are 
connecting, these' great thoroughfares 
with one another. ' This is the history 
of what is called Internal Improvements. 

14. While we are at Niagara, we 
must by no means omit to visit the 
wonderful, iron, suspension bridge, over 
the Niagara river, just below the Falls. 
It connects New York and Canada. 
The rocky banks of the river are very 
high and steep, here. The water that 
has come over the falls, seems chafed 
and frightened at its dreadful plunge, 
and rushes away very swiftly through 
this gorge. 

15. On each opposite rocky bank of 
the river, they have erected a huge stone 
tower. They then fasten strongly into 
the earth, on one side, a great many 
wire ropes, and lead them over the tops 
of these towers, clear across the river, to 
the other side, and fasten them strongly 
into the ground there also. These ropes 
are so long that they bend down in the 
middle between the piers. 

16. Then they hang down iron rods, 
all along, from these wire ropes ; and to 
the bottom of these rods they fasten 
cross timbers ; and on the timbers lay 
plank. This makes the floor of the 
bridge, on which you pass over. The 
railway is to occupy the centre, with two 
carriage-ways on either side, and two 
foot-ways. I think you never before 
saw so large an aich. It is two hun- 

tic? '13. What are Internal Improyements? 14 
•—17. Saspension bridge? 13. What of the west- 



dred and My feet above the water of 
the river. 

■ 17. You will feel strangely to stand 
on this bridge, Hung so high in the air, 
by apparently little wire strings; and 
shaking at every step of your foot You 
will look up at the clear sky above you, ^ 
then away down at the wild river rush- 
ing so terribly beneath you. Then look 
in front; — there is the eternal roar of 
Niagara. I do not believe the whole 
world can afford such an interesting po- 
sition. This bridge was begun in 1847, 
and Mr. EUet, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
was the architect. 

18. By the time we get home we shall 
be satisfied that the State of New York 
abounds in interesting objects. The 
western part of the state will fill us 
with surprise. It now presents many 
large towns, and a multitude of thriving 
villages ; yet it has been almost wholly 
settled within the last fifty years. A 
more thriving, intelligent, and happy 
people, it would be difficult to find. 
Fifty 'years ago, there was not a house 
in Rochester, and it has now more than 
twenty-six thousand inhabitants. Utica 
had then scarcely fifty houses ; but, in 
1845, it had more than fifteen thousand 
people. And Buffalo had m^re than 
thirty-five thousand population, and 
steamboats and sail- vessels of a very 
large commerce, in 1848. 

19. The growth in this part of the 
state seems, indeed, quite magical. I 
recollect a story of what happened near 
Rochester, within the last thirty-five 
years. , Two persons were travelling 
on horseback through the woods, in 
winter, guided only by a horse-path. 
The snow had recently fallen to a great 

em part of New York 9 Rochester ? Utica ? Buf- 
falo 7 19—23. Tell the story of two men lost ia 
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depth, «nd dicy at length lost their way. 
They undertook to retrace their step$, 
but night came on, while they were still 
in the midst of the forest. 

20. They knew they were at a con- 
siderable distance from any settlement,, 
and had no hope of reaching a house 
during the night. It therefore became 
apparent that they must spend it in the 
woods. But as the sun went down, the 
cold increased, and in a short time it 
was exceedingly severe. The horses 
were worn out with fatigue, and the 
travellers began to fear that they should 
be frozen. They looked about for the 
shelter of a rock, or some other place, 
but nothing of the kind presented itself. 
Their situation was now alarming ; they 
could not proceed, and to remain idle 
was certain death. 

21. At length one of them recollected 
that he had a small tinder-box in his 
pocket This he took out, .and the trav- 
ellers set about making preparations to 
build a fire, with great alacrity. They 
got together the bark of some trees, and 
some dry branches ; they then began to 
prepare the tinder-box, but' on examining 
it, the tinder was entirely gone. 

22. There was, however, in the box, 
a small piece of linen rag, the edges of 
which were burnt. These edges were 
carefully rolled together, and with a 
trembling hand, the sparks of fire were 
struck upon them. Again and again 
th^ efibrt was made, but without suc- 
#ss. With feelings of the deepest anx- 
iety, the travellers bent oyer the box. 
Life and death were on the issue. If 
the spark caught, they were safe ; if not, 
they must perish. To such a narrow 
point is human fortune often reduced. 

23. The flint is now struck with great- 
er force. The fire descends in a shower, 

in the woods. 24. AppeUation of New York^ 



but without avail. Again, again, and 
again they make the trial, and they are 
on the pomt of giving themselves up in 
despair. Another blow is struck; its 
spark is caught by the tinder, and a 
match is lighted ; some small fibres of 
wood are set on fire, and in w few min- 
utes the travellers are warming them- 
selves by a bright blaze! Here they 
remained during the night. In the 
morning they mounted their horses, and 
reached the place of their destination in 
safety. 

24. This state is called the Empire 
State, because it is so powerful in pop- 
ulation and resources. It js very rich 
in agriculture, and in manufactures. It 
has a thorough public school system, 
well organized, over every part of it. I 
have been highly delighted in attending 
the annual conventions of the superin- 
tendents of these schools, who come 
there to consult for their good, — to 
hear them report how they have fulfilled 
their duties. How indefatigable they 
have been, in assisting the able teachers 
in their efforts' for the boys and girls of 
their schools ! I saw there, too, s^ great 
many of the teachers. All showed the 
same spirit to do the children all the 
good in their power. 

25. You would be very much pleased 
to see what a vast number of the chil- 
dren are at the public schools, in this 
great state ; and the school libraries they 
have to read from ; and the care which 
the teachers, and superintendents, and 
parents show, to have the boys and girls 
learn. They seem determined, as they 
are the greatest state in the Union, to 
be among the wisest. 

26. I should like to see all the states 
and all the people emulate their example. 

Public schools? Annual convention^ 25. Chil- 
^dren in the schools ? Lote of improvement ? 26. 
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What a glorious sight itxrould be ! what 
a nation we should become ! We should 
all, like the great Franklin, wish to go 
forward fifty years hence, — and many 
of you, my young friends, will do so, — 
and see what we arrive at then. What 
a histor}/llt will be ! 

. 27. The district school libraries of 
books, to interest and make wiser the 
young people of this state, amounted, in 
1847, to a million and a quarter of vol- 
umes. These have all been put in there 
in ten or twelve years. They add about 
a hundred thousand volumes a year, 
besides maps, globes, instruments, &:c. 
They have established a Normal School 
at Albany, like those I told you of in Mas- 
sachusetts, which is flourishing, and send- 
ing out, annually, educated instructors. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

NEW YORK— Continued. 

1. I think you cannot fail to admire 
flie great Erie Canal, in thie State of 
New York. It is three hundred and 
sixty-two miles in length* ; it is forty feet 
wide, and has eighty-three locks. It is 
one of the longest canals in the world, 
and it is certainly one of the most use- 
ful. It is frozen up in winter, but dur- 
ing the spring, summer, and autumn, 
many hundreds of boats, loaded with 
produce and goods of all kinds, are 
passing to and fro upon it. 

2. This canaUvas begun in 1817, and 
finished in 1825. It was planned by De 
Witt Clinton, and made by the people of 
New York. Many men were occupied, 
for eight years, in digging the earth, in 

Dr. Franklin's wish? 27. District school libra- 
ries ? Normal School at Albany ? 

1. Length of the Erie Canal 7 Width? Num- 
ber of locks? Of what use is this canal? 2. When 
was it begun? When finished? Cost? What have 



cutting through the rocks, and in build- 
ing walls and dams for the locks. The 
whole cost of the canal was eight million 
dollars. They have been obliged to en- 
large it, to accommodate the increasing 
business. The income from the tolls, for 
carrying things on this canal, was, in the 
year 1847, three and a half millions of 
dollars; or nearly half the whole original 
cost. When they wished to give the 
quickest possible notice, at New York, 
that the lake waters were for the first 
time let into the .canal at Buffalo, they ' 
put, at every eight miles' distance along 
the line, ready-loaded cannon, and a 
man with a lighted match at each, who 
was to fire his cannon as soon as he saw 
the fiash of the one next west of him. 
They thus sent the news from Buflfalo to 
Sandy Hook, five hundred and forty-four 
miles, in one hour and twenty minutes ! 
This was in 1825 ; in 1848, the letting 
in of the water was announced, by mag- 
netic telegraph, the same distance, in one 
minute ! Such is the progress of prac- 
tical science in twenty-three years* 

3. I will now tell you the early his- 
tory of thisi great state. In the year 
1609, Henry Hudson, an English navi- 
gator, was employed by some Dutch 
people to go on a voyage of discovery. 
He came to America, and discovered the 
river which now bears his name. He 
sailed up as far as Albany, and went in 
his boat a little further. 

4. He saw, along the banks of the 
river, then, nothing but trees, and. J^ 
dians, and wild animals. What a 
change has taken place in a little more 
than two hundred years! The island 
at the mouth of the river, which was 

they since done to it? Why? What 'was the in- 
come from it in 1847 ? How was notice of its being 
opened given in 1826? How in 184S? 3. What of 
Henry Hudson ? 4. What did he see ? What change 
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Aen covered only with trees and shrubs, 
is now the seat of a rtitghtv city ; and 
the banks of the Hudson, then so soli- 
taiy,are now sprinkled over with towns, 
cities, villagea, and country-seats. 

5. Five years after Hudson's discov- 
ery, some Dutch people came to Albany, 
and began there a settlement. This was 
'n the year 1614, six years before the 



About the same time they built a few 
houses, on an island called by the In- 
dians Manhattan, where the city of Ne\v 
York now stands. 

6. You will observe that New York 
was settled by Dutch, not English peo- 

Sle. They came from Holland, or the 
[etherlands, and the colony was claimed 
by that country. It increased rapidly. 

7. In 1643, a war broke out with 
the Indians. The Dutch governor em- 
i^oyed a brave captain, by the name of 
tinderhiil, to go against them. He had 
been a soldier in Europe, and knew well 
howto conduct the business of war. He 
look with him one hund'red and fifty 
men, and they had a great many battles 
with the Indians. The latter were de- 
feated, and four hundred of them were 
killed during the war. 

8. In 1646, a severe battle was fought 
with the Indians, near Horse-neck, 
Great numbers were killed on both 
sides, but the Dutch were victorious. 
The dead bodies were buried at a place 
called Strickland's Plain, and one hun- 
dred years afterwards the graves were 
still to be seen. 

9. There were some disputes between 



taaa taken place Id two hundred years 1 S. VlbM 
Mlllemenl in 16147 What other BBltlement ahoul 
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the people of New England and those 
of New York about territor)-. At length 
the Dutch governor went to Harlford, 
where he met some people sent by the 
New England colonies, and they came 
to an agreement about tHb land. But 
King Charles of England said that the 
Dutch had no right to any of the land, 
and granted what the Dutch had settled 
upon to his brother, the Duke of York 
and Albany, afterwards James II. 

10. In 1664, the duke came, with 
three ships, to New York, and com- 
manded the people to surrender the 
town. They refused at first, but in a 
little while ttiey gave it up, and he took 
possession of it. The name of this place, 
which was before called Manhattan, was 
now changed to New York, and the 
place on the Hudson where the first set- 
tlement was made, which had been called 
Fort Orange, was now called Albany. 
These names have since been retained. 



The Dutch Comnumder snrrendeiing Nev York. 

11. In 1673 the city of Ne* York 
was retaken by the Dutch. The fort 
and city were surrendered by the treach- 
ery of John Manning, the commanding 

What did King Charles do 7 10. What did Iho 
QukeofYorkandAlljsnydoialsej? Whaldid 
the people do? Describe ibe picture. Whatchango 
of names now took place ? 11 . What happened in 
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officer, withottt firing a gun. The next 
year pesuce was concluded between Eng- 
land and Holland, and the colony was 
restored to the English. 

12. The Duke of York and Albany, 
the former proprietor, now came again 
into possession of the colony, and gent 
Sir Edmund Andros, afterwards the ty- 
rant of New England, to govern it. He 
was succeeded by other governors ; and 
in 1682 the people were permitted to 
meet and choose representatives. 

13. These representatives assembled 
and made laws, but they could not go 
into force till they were ratified by the 
duke. This arrangement was satisfac- 
tory to the people, and the colony now 
felt the blessings of good government. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

NEW YORK— CoNTiNUBD. 

1. I will now tell you about the In- 
dians in the northern part of New York. 
The interior of the country was origi- 
nally inhabited by five nations, called 
the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Onei- 
das, and Mohawks. , These nations were 
friendly to the English colonies, and be- 
ing very powerful, they protected the 
inhabitants from the French settlements 
in Canada. 

2. At length the French governor, De 
la Barre, being afraid of these Indian 
tribes, raised an army of seventeen hun- 
dred men, and went against them. But 
his troops suffered very much from hard- 
ship and sickness, and many of them 

died. 

, i_ 

1673 ? What took place the next year ? 12. What 
did the Duke of York and Albany now do? \Vhat 
came tp pass in 1682 ? 13. What of the represent- 
atives ? What of the laws made by them 7 

1. What of the Five Nations ? Their names ? 
8. What of De la Barre 7 3. What was he obliged 



3. Being surrounded by his enemies, 
he was now obliged to ask peace of the 
savages, whom he had come to destroy. 
He sent to the chiefs of the Five Na- 
tions, requesting them to come and see 
him, and three of them came. A circle 
was formed, consisting of the French 
officers and chiefs, and then De la Barre 
addressed the chief of the Onondagas^as 
follows : 

4. " Chief, listen to what I have to 
say. I am sent to this country by a 
great king, who commands many armies. 
He is good to his friends, but he is ter- 
rible to his enemies. What are ye, his 
friends or ^is enemies ? I tell you that 
ye are his enemies. 

" You protect the English, and you 
fight for them. You have made a league 
with them for peace and war. You have 
led them into the country, and shown 
them the trading-grounds of the French, 
and now they carry away the furs which 
the French ought to get. 
1^ ■' 5. " Such is your conduct, and that 
-^f the Five Nations ; and what fehall the 
king, my master, do to you for these 
things ? He can send an army into this 
land, that shall scatter your tribes, as the 
dry leaves of autumn are scattered by 
the whirlwind ; and this he will do, un- 
less you change your conduct, and in- 
stead of enemies bebome his friends." 

6. Garrangula, the Onondaga chief, 
knew perfectly well the distress of the 
French army. He therefore heard this 
haughty speech with contempt. After 
walking six times around the circle, he 
made the following reply, in which you- 
will perceive he calls De la Barre, Yon- 
nondio, and the English governor, Cor- 
lear. 

to do? Whom did he send for? Who came? 
What scene followed 7 4, 6. What did De la JBarre 
say? 6. What of Garrangula? 7— H. Repeat the 
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7. ** Tonnondio, I honor you, and the 
warriors that are with me honor you. 
Your interpreter has finished your 
speech ; I now hegin mine. My words 
make haste to reach your ears ; hearken 
to them. Yonnondio, you must have 
believed/ when you left Quebec, that the 
sun had consumed all the forests which 
render our country inaccessible to the 
French ; or that the great lakes had 
overflown their banks and surrounded 
our castles, so that it was impossible for 
us to get out of them. 

8. " Yes, Yonnondio, you must have 
dreamed so; and the curiosity of so 
great a wonder has brought you so far. 
Now you are undeceived; for I, and the 
warriors here present, are come to as- 
sure you that the Senecas, Cayugas, 
Onondagas, Oneidas,'and Mohawks, are 
yet alive. 

9. '* I thank you, in their name, for 
bringing back into their- country the 
pipe of peace, which your predecessor 
received from their hands. It was hap- 
py for you that you left under ground 
that murdering hatchet, which has been 
so often dyed in the blood of the French. 
Hear, Yonnondio ; I do not sleep ; I 
have my eyes open ; and the sun which 
enlightens me, discovers to me a great 
captain, at the head of a company of sol- 
diers, who speaks as if he was dream- 
ing. He says that he only came to 
smoke the great pipe of peace with the 
Onondagas. But Garrangula says, that 
lie sees the contrary; that it was to 
knock them on the head, if sickness 
iiad not weakened the arms of the 
French. 

10. " "We earned the English to our 
lakes, to trade with the Utawawas, and 
Quatoghies, as the Adisomdoes brought 

speech of Garrangula to De la Bane. 12. What 



the French to our .castles^ to carry on a 
trade which the English say is theirs. 
We are born free ; we neither depend 
on Yonnondio nor Corlear. We may 
go where we please, and buy and s^ll 
what we please. If your allies are 
yoiu| slaves, use them as such ; com- 
maSl them to receive no other but yout 
people. 

11. " Hear, Yonnondio ; what I say is 
the voice of all the Five Nations. When 
they buried the hatchet at Cadaracai, in 
the middle of the fort, they planted the 
tree of peace in the same place, to be 
there carefully preserved, that instead 
of a retreat for soldiers, the fort might 
be a rendezvous for merchants. , Take 
care that the many soldiers who appear 
there, do not. choke the tree of peace, 
and prevent it from covering your coun- 
try and ours with its branches. I as- 
sure you that our warriors shall dance 
under its leaves, and will never dig up 
the hatchet to cut it down, till their 
brother Yonnondio, or Corlear, shall in- 
vade the country which the Great Spirit 
has given to our ancestors." 

12. De la Barre heard this scornful 
speech with shame and rage. But 
knowing his weakness, he was oblfged 
to make peace. Not long after, another 
French governor went against these 
Indians, with a still larger army than 
that of De la Barre. But the cunning 
Indians concealed themselves till the 
French were near, and then suddenly 
fell upon his army, and obliged him to 
retreat out of their country. These 
wars made the Five Nations hate the 
French, and attached them to the Eng- 
lish colpnies. 

1 n ■ ir -■ I ■__ iiui ■ T ~T " — 

of De la Barre ? What of another French gov- 
ernor ? What did the Indians do ? What effect 
had thesQ wars? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

NEW YORK— Continued. 

4. In the year 1685, the Duke of York 
succeeded his brother, Charles the Sec- 
ond, and became king of England, under 
the title of James the Second. Ifcve 
told you before that this king was hated 
by the English people, and he was 
equally disliked in the polonies. 

2. He claimed absolute authority over 
the American people, and beside that, he 
was a Catholic. These things caused 
him to be dreaded by the people. They 
were therefore very much rejoiced when 
the news came, in 1689, that he had 
been (kiven from the throne, and that 
William, Prince of Orange, had suc- 
ceeded him. 

3. Elated by this news, and stimu- 
lated by the example of the people at 
Boston, who had seized and imprisoned 
Andros, they began to make prepara- 
tions to depose the governor, whose 
name was Nicholsoij. 

4. Alarmed at this, he fled by night, 
and the chief magistracy was assumed 
by a militia captain, whose name was 
Leisler. He was a weak man, and 
managed the affairs of the colony very 
badly. 

5. While the settlement was suffering 
from the troubles occasioned by Leisler's 
administration, war was declared be- 
tween England and France. This was 
King William's war, of which I have 
told you something in the history of 
New England. Count Frontenac was 
now governor of Canada. 

6. In the winter of 1690, he sent a 

— ■ ■ - ■ — 

1. What took place in 1685 ? a. Why «d the 
people hate James the Second? What news came 
in 1639? 3. What effect had this news upon the 
people? 4. What of Nicholson? Leisler? 5. 
What war now broke out? Who was Count 



small party of French soldiers and In- 
diatis to attack Albany. These coh^^ 
eluded to destroy Schenectady fir*^. 
The people of Schenectady had been 
warned of their danger, but they would 
not believe that men would come from 
Canada, a distance of two or three hun- 
dred .miles, through the deep snows of 
winter, to molest them. 

7. But they were fatally deceived. 
On a Saturday night, the enemy came 
near the town.- They divided them- 
selves into small parties, so that every 
house might be attacked at the same in- 
stant. Thus prepared, they entered the 
place about eleven o'clock. 

8. The inhabitants were all asleep, 
and stillness rested upon the place. 
With a noiseless step, the enemy dis- 
tributed themselves through the village. 
At a given signal, the savage war-whoop 
was sounded. What a dreadful cry was 
this to the startled fathers and mothers 
of this unhappy town ! 

9. It is scarcely possible to describe 
the scene that followed. The people, 
conscious of their danger, sprang from 
their beds, but were met at the door, 
and slaughtered by the savages. Every 
house was set on fire ; and the Indians, 
rendered frantic by the wild scene, ran 
through the place, slaying those they 
chanced to meet. 

10. Sixty of the people were killed, 
and twenty-five were made prisoners. 
Some attempted to escape, but they 
were naked : the weather was extremely 
severe, and they had a considerable dis- 
tance to go before they could reach a 
place of security. A part arrived in 
safety, and twenty-five lost their limbs 
by the cold. 

11. To avenge these cruelties, with 

Frontenac? 6. What took place in the winter of 
1690? 7—10. Describe the attack upon Schenec- 
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othef^ of a similar nature committed in 
New England, an attack upon Canada 
was determined upon. An army, raised 
in New York and Connecticut, pro- 
ceeded as far as Lake Champlain, but 
finding no boats to take them across, 
they were obliged to return. Thus the 
whole expedition failed, and this was 
attributed to the imbecility of Leisler. 

12. It was about this time, that King 
William sent Col. Henry Sloughter to 
be governor of New York. But unhap- 
pily he was totally unfit for the office. 
When he arrived, Leisler refused to 
give up his authority. He sent two 
messengers, however, to confer ^ith 
Sloughter. These messengers were im- 
mediately seized by the governor, and 
put in prison as rel>els. 

13. This alarmed Leisler and his 
associates^ and they attempted to escape. 
But he, with his son-in-law Milborne, 
was taken, tried, and condemned to 
death, for high treason. But the gov- 
ernor refused to sign the warrant for 
their execution, as he did not wish to 
sacrifice two men who had been rather 
weak than wicked. 

14. But the enemies of Leisler and 
Milborne contrived a plot for their de- 
struction. They made a great feast, 
and invited Governor Sloughter to go 
and partake of it. He went, and when 
he was intoxicated with wine, they asked 
him to siffn the death-warrant of the two 
prisoners. This he did, and before he 
had recovered his senses, Leisler and 
Milborne were executed. Thus, through 
his folly and wickedness, two men suf- 
fered an ignominious death. 

tady. 11. What attack was now detenmned 
upon? What army was raised? What did they 
do ? 12. What of Governor Sloughter ? 13. What 
of Leisler 7 14. In what manner was the execu- 
tionof Leisler and his son-in-law effected? 15. 



15. In 1691, Grovernor Sloughter 
died. The same year, a man, by the 
name of Peter Schuyler, at the head of 
three hundred Mohawk Indians, went 
to make an attack upon the French set- 
tlements at the north end of Lake Cham- 
plain. A body of about eight hundred 
men were sent from Montreal against 
him. With these, Schuyler and his 
Mohawks had several battles, in all of 
which they were successful. They 
killed more of the enemy than the whole 
number of their party. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

I^EW YORK — CONTINUBD. 

1. In 1(392, Col. Fletcher was made 
governor of New York, and in 1698 he 
was succeeded by the Earl of Bella- 
mont. About this time, the American 
seas T^ere very much infested by pirates. 
These bold men attacked such ships as 
they met with on the ocean, plundered 
them of whatever they wanted, and 
either muMered the crew and took the 
ships, or sunk them both together in the 
deep. 

2. Governor Bellamont was particu- 
larly charged, by the English govern- 
ment, to clear the American seas, if pos- 
sible, of these desperate men. But the 
necessary ships not being furnished, he, 
with some other individuals, determined 
to fit out a vessel on their own account, 
and §end it against the pirates. 

3. They accordingly procured a ship 
of war, and gave the command of it to 
a sea-captain, whose name was Robert 

What took places in 1 691 ? What of Peter Schuy- 
ler? 

1. What took place in 1692? What in 1698? 
What of the pirates? 2. What did Governor Bel- 
lamont and some others do ? 3. What Qf Robert 
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Kidd. But when he got out upon the 
water, Kidd determined to become a pi- 
rate himself. He proposed the plan to 
his men, and they consented to it. 

4. So he went forth and became one 
of the most infamous pirates that was 
ever known. He attacked many vessels 
upon the Atlantic and Indian oceans, 
and after three years he returned. He 
burnt his ship and went to Boston, 
where he was seen in the streets. He 
was seized, and carried to England, and 
there he was tried, condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

5. I suppose you have he^rd a great 
many stories of this Wfetch, Captain 
Kidd. It is said that he buried a great 
deal of gold in pots, somewhere along 
the coast. A great many attempts have 
been made to find this gold, but without 
success. I suspect that Kidd and his 
sailors spent all the money so wickedly 
got, and never buried any of it. 

6. I will now pass over a considera- 
ble space of,time, during which nothings 
very remarkable happened in this colo- 
ny. Several governors had been sent 
from England, most of whom were ut- 
terly unworthy of the trust. 

7. Abput the year 1736, circum- 
stances occurred in the city of New 
York, which it is painful to dwell upon. 
Some persons of very bad character cir- 
culated a report that the negroes, of, 
which there were a good many in the 
city, had formed a plot to burn the 
town, and make one of their number 
governor. 

8. A great many fires had taken 
place, and these led the people to "be- 
lieve that the rumor was true. Many 
of the negroes were arrested and put in 

' _ ■■ ~ -- - I I I - - — r 

Kidd? 4. What was the fate of Sldd? - His iU- 
gottea gold 1 6. What kind of governors were sent 
over? 7, 8. What occurred in the city of New 



prison. Other accusers now came for- 
ward, and so strong was the prejudice 
against the negroes, that, when the trial 
came on, all the lawyers offered their 
services to plead against them. 

9. Thus left without defence, these 
unhappy people were all condemned. 
Fourteen were burnt to death, eighteen 
were hung, and seventy-one were trans- 
ported out of the country ! It is grati- 
fying to feel sure that, in our day, the 
weakest and most defenceless are not 
exposed to such cruelty and injustice. 

10. In 1743, George Clinton was 
sent over as governor of the colony. 
H^was warmly received by the people, 
and his administration was, on the whole, 
acceptable. In 1745, during George 
the Second*s war, New York was much 
distressed by the incursions of the In- 
dians. 

11. Saratoga was destroyed, and 
other parts of the colony suflered very 
much. Some of the Indians came to 
Albany, and concealing themselves in 
the neighborhood, lay in wait to take 
prisoners. One savage, bolder than the 
rest, called Tolmonwilemon, came with- 
in the city itself, and carried off people 
by night. 

12. In 1746, New York united with 
the eastern colonies in an expedition 
against Canada, but the < project totally 
failed. The next year, the welcome 
news of peace between England and 
France arrived, and the colony was re- 
lieved from the distresses brought upon 
them by the war. 

13. Thus I have told you of scAne of 
the principal events in the history of 
New York, up to the time of the French 
• 

York in 1736? 0. How many negroes were 
bomt? How many hung? How many trans- 
ported? ' 10. What happened in 1743? In 1746 ? 
U. What of Saratoga? What of Tohno&wile- 
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war, which commenced in 1755. From 
that time the colonies acted in concert; 
and I shall therefore leave ^e separate 
history of New York here, and give you 
a view of what remains, in the general 
.account of the French war and the 
American Revolution. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

STATE OP NEW JERSEY. 

1. I will now tell you about New Jer- 
sey. It is not a large state, but in trav- 
elling through it we shall see many 
things that are interesting. We must 
start at New York in a steamboat, and 
cross the North river to Jersey City. 
This is done in a few minutes. Then 
we get into the cars, and ride nine miles, 
over a railroad, to Newark. 

2. This is a beautiful city, with sev- 
eral ' haiidsome churches, and many 
handsome houses. We shall see many 
of the people busy in making shoes, 
gigs, coaches, omnibuses, stages, and 
wagons. Newark is the largest city in 
the state ; it had thirty thousand inhab- 
itants in 1847. The whole of northern 
New Jersey is as busy, with its various 
manufactures, as a hive of bees. 

3. We must not omit to make an ex- 
cursion from Newark to Patterson, to 

mon? 12. What took place in 1746? What news 
came the next year? 13. French war, when? 

Questions on the Map. — Boundaries? Describe 
the Raritan river, Delaware, Passaic. Counties 
in New Jersey? Their names? Capital? In 
vhat county is Trenton? Describe the following 
towns: Elizabethtown, Newark, grinceton, New 
Brunswick, Morris, Patterson, 6<%entown, Bur- 
lington. PoDulation of New Jersey? Extent? 
Greatest lengtk of New Jersey ? Greatest width ? 
Average length? Average width ? 

I. What of New Jersey? Jersey City? 2. 
Ke«uk? NbfdisraN. Jersey? 3. What of the 



see the Passaic Falls. T&ese are formed 
by the Passaic river, which rolls over 
the rocks to the depth of seventy-two 
feet. The spectacle is very brilliant and 
beautiful. 

4. Some years ago, a gentleman and 
his wife, from New York, were standing 
on the rock, which hangs over the cata- 
ract. The lady suddenly became dizzy, 
and fell over the awful precipice. She 
was instantly killed by the fall. Pater- 
son is a brisk manufacturing town, situ- 
ated near the cataract. 

5. We may then leave Newark by a 
railroad, and soon arrive at Elizabeth- 
town. In passing along, we shall ob- 
serve many fine orchards ; and if it is 
autumn, we shall see abundance of very 
excellent apples. The cider made here 
is very celebrated. 

6. On arriving at Elizabethtown, we 
shall be struck with the beauty of the 
place. But we shall not be allowed to 
stop long, as the conductor bf the cars is 
in a great hurry; when he rings the 
bell, the passengers will jump into the 
cars, and away we go. 

7. We shall pass through New Bruns- 
wick, upon the railroad, and travelling 
on a few miles, we shall at length reach 
Princeton. Here we shall observe a 
large building, with a green lawn in 
front, covered with shady trees. This 
is Princeton College ; it is quite cele- 
brated, and a great many young men 
are educated here. 

8. After leaving Princeton, we shall 
soon arrive at Trenton, which is beauti- 
fully situated on the Delaware. We 
shall here notice a fine bridge across 
this river. I think we had better take 
the steamboat now, and go down the 

Passaic Falls? 4. FVital accident? Patterson? 
5. Whatofoichards? Apples? Cider? 6. Eliza- 
bethtown? 7. What of Pxinceton College? •. 
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Delaware to Philadelphia ; though we 
cat), if we choose, go on in the can of 
either of two railroads. 

9. We shall be dehghted with Ais 
part of our journey. On both sides of 
the river, we shall see many very hand- 
■ome towns. Those on the west side 
belong to FennsylvaDia, those on the 
east, to New Jersey. Among other in- 
teresting things, we shall see Joseph 
Bonaparte's-house at Bordentown. 

10. Joseph Bonaparte, who died in 
1^6. was a brother of the famous Na> 
poleon Bonaparte, and once kins; of Na- 

iiles and then of Srnin. The nouse is 
arge, and quite different from other 
houses in the state ; it is now a place 
of public resort. There is a very lofty 
tower on the grounds, called an observa- 
tory. From the top of this, there is a 
very extensive and beautiful prospect. 

11. But the inost common way of 
travelling across this part of New Jersey 
now, is to leave New York in a steam- 
boat, which carries us up the river Rar- 
itan to Amboy: at this place we may 
set into the railroad cars, and go to 
Bordentown, where there is a steam- 
boat ready to take us to Philadelphia. 

13. Soon after passing Bordentown, 
we shall come to Burlington, and then, 
in a little while, we shall reach Phila- 
delphia. If we go into the market at 
Philadelphia, we shall observe large 
quantities of the finest apples, pears, and 
peaches, and sweet potatoes, and Other 
vegetables, that we have ever sejn. 
Many of these things are brought from 
that part of New Jersey which lies on 
the Delaware, opposite to Philadelphia. 

13. You will see valuable zinc and 

TreDtonI 8. Scenery on the riTtrl 10. Wboti 
Jowph BonapatlsT His home ind obmrnloiyl 
11. TTBTemngiDN.Jeraerl i!. Huket stPhil- 
mitlpbat 13. Miiiet7 Cuiall Freeilooel 14. 
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the hands of tbe English. The next 
year, a settlement was made at Eliza- 
bethtown, by three men, who purchased 
the land of the Indians. 

16. The sam^ year Sir George Car- 
teret was appointed governor, and the 
colony received the name of Jersey, in 
compliment to him, who was a native 
of the island of Jersey, on the northern 
coast of France. 

17. In 1676, the province-was divided 
into East and West Jersey, and so con- 
tinued until 1702. The government 
was then surrendered to Queen Anne, 
of England, and East and West Jersey 
were united, under the title of New Jer- 
sey. From this date to the Revolution- 
ary War, very little happened in this 
colony, the story of which would be in- 
teresting to you. 

18. The wars with the Frenck and 
Indians, which afflicted New England 
and New York so much, did not reach 
New Jersey. But during the Revolu- 
tionary War, this state was occupied by 
the English and American armies, and 
it consequently met with losses, and 
suffered great distress. Of these things 
I shall tell you more by and by. 

19. I will, however, tell you of one 
battle now. This took place at Mon- 
mouth, in the summer of'^1778, between 
the Americans under Washington, and 
the British under Sir Henry. Clin ton. 
The two armies fought terribly, and 
hundreds were killed on both sides. 
The weather was hot, and a woman, 
named Molly Pitcher, vms engaged in 
carrying water to some soldiers who 

carred in 16647 When was Elizkbethtown set- 
tled? Describe the picture. 16. What of Sir 
George Carteret ? Why was the territory called 
New Jersey? 17. What took place in 1676? 
What happened in 1702 7 18. What of New Jer- 
sey daring the ReTointionary War? 19. Battle 
of Monmouth 7 What was done in 1 844 7 



were managing one of the cannon. By 
and by, her husband, who was among 
them, was killed. Molly immediately 
took his place at the gun, and fought 
like a trooper. She was called Major 
Molly ever after. In 1844, the people 
of New Jersey formed \n amended con- 
stitution for their state. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. This is a large, wealthy, and flour- 
ishing state. Our travels through it 
will afford us much gratification. We 
must examine Philadelphia, in the first 
place. In my opinion, it is the hand- 
somest city in the United States. The 
streets are all straight, and cross each 
other in a regular manner. 

2. In this city you will see a build- 
ing called Independence Hall, because 
in the Ijirge room, which is now arranged 
just as it was then, was made, on July 
4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
of our country, of which I shall tell you 
by and by, in the chapters upon the 
American Revolution. 

3. What was then done, in that build- 

Questions on the Map. — Boundaries? De- 
scribe the Delaware, Sasquehannah, Scliuylkill, Ju- 
niata, Lehigh, Ohio, Alleghany. What ranges of 
mountains in, Pennsylvania? Through what coun- 
ties do they run? Describe Delaware Bay. How 
many counties in Pennsylvania ? Which lie west 
ofthe AUeghanies? Which east? Capital? In 
what county is Harrisburg? In what county is 
Philadelphia? Ans. In the county of Philadel- 
phia. Describe the following towns: Lancaster, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chester, Wilkesbarre, 
Huntingdon, Bedford, Carlisle, York,. Easton. 
Population of Pennsylvania ? Extent ? Greatest 
length of Pennsylvania? Greatest width? Av- 
erage length? Average width? 

1. What of Pennsylvania? Philadelphia? 9. 
Independence Hall? 3. What was done by our \ 
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ing, led to our Bevolotion ; — our mak- 
ing OUT own laws, and thriving as we 
think best, — ip our own way, without 
being directed by a government on the 
other side of the ocean, that could not 
know what was good Tot us. Since 
then we have become a great nation, — 
may we also be a wise and a good one. 

4. On Ihe 22A day of February, 1847, 
the old Independence Bell, as it was 
called, which was on Independ^ee Hall, ' 
and was used to call the people together 
on the solemn day of the Declaration, — 
and tOi celebrate the peace which fol- 
lowed the Revolutionary War, — and on 
the successive Independence days since, 
— was tolled for the last time, in mem- 
ory of the birth-day of Washington, who 
was our country's general and first 
President. The bell is cracked, and 
spoiled for use now. It was cast, in 
Philadelphia, about 1753, and had on it, 
" Proclaim Liberty throughout this land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof." 

5. You must not fail to visit the 
United States Mint, in Philadelphia, 
where they make the metal money, or 
coin, which we use: — the eagles and 
half-eagles, of gold ; the dollars, halves, 
and quarters, dimes and half-dimes, of 
silver; and the cents and half-cents, of 
copper. It is a very curious process. 
The very dust of the floor is valuable, 
for it has gold and silver in it. 

6. You have seen, on our old cents 
and coins, a cap, sometimes on the head 
of the female figure representing Liber- 
ty, and sometimes, a little way off it. I 
will tell you what that is for. In an- 
cient times, old age was expressly hon- 
ored. Old persons generally covered 
their heads with caps. When a slave 
was made free, he had a cap given him, 



as 8 sign that he was free and honora- 
ble, for none were so onleas they were 
free. Thus the cap became the emblem 
of freedom ; and our nation adopted it. 

7. We shall find many interesting ob- 
jects in the city. The building erected 
by the U. S. Bank, and now used for 
the custom-house, is of white marble, 
and very beautiful. The Arcade is a 
very curious building, in which there 
are a great many shops. In the upper 
part of this building is Pe ale's Museum. 

8. This is a most interesting collec- 
tion. There are hundreds of stufied 
birds and animals, which look as if they 
were really alive. There are grisly 
bears, and deer, and elks, aud prodi- 
gious great serpents, and birds with 
beautiful feathers, and cranes, with legs 
as long as a man's, and there are bugs, 
and butterflies, and Indian tomahawks, 
and a multitude of other things. 

9. Bat the most wonderful of all is the 



Skeleton of (be Maslodon at Philadelphia. 

skeleton of the mastodon, or mammoth. 
These bones were found in the Slate of 
New York ; the animal to which they 
belonged must have been as large as a 
small house. No animals of this kiiid 
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DOW live ia America, or anywhere else. 
But long before tlie white people came 
to this country, it is certain that they 
roamed through the forests of America. 
Some of them must have been at least 
four times as large as the largest ele- 
phant. 

10. After leaving the museum,, we 
should go and see the Fairmountwater- 
works, about two or three miles9ut of 
town. These are situated on the Schuyl* 
kill river. There are here several large 
wheels, which are so contrived as to 
force the water from the river up into 
a reservoir, on the top of a high hill. 
From thence the water flows to the city, 
and supplies the '^m^^^ place. This is 
a most useful invention, and one that 
may well excite our admiration. 

11. A little way from Fairmount, we 
will visit Girard Orphan College. The 
building is one of the most magnificent 
in the United States. It is built of white 
marble, with money left to Philadelphia 
by Stephen Girard, of that city, one of 
the richest merchants of our country. 
He founded it for the education of poor 
orph&n children. First, those bom in 
Philadelphia ; then, those bom in Penn- 
sylvania ;«then, those born in the city of 
New York; and lastly, those bom in 
New* Orleans. He also left money for 
improving and beautifying th^ city of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Girard died in 1831, 
and the college was finished and opened, 
and the institution organized, in Decem- 
ber, 1847. 

12. We must now leave Philadelphia, 
and set out for Pittsburg. We shall trav- 
el ov^ excellent roads, with fine stone 
bridges, and we shall see a great many 
lurge farms, with abundance of very fine 
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Describe the pSeture. 10. Fainaomit water-works? 
What is the use of them ? 11. Giraid College for 
•ipha&s? 19. What of tuads end bridges? Farms? 
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catde. We shall pass through Lancas- 
ter, which is one of the most beautiful 
towns in the United States, and Harris-* 
burg, where the legislature meets to 
make laws for the state. 

13. As we pass along, we shall notice 
a great many Quakers, and I think you 
will like them very much. They are 
very friendly, and dress in a singular 
manner. It is said that there has not 
been a single instance of a Quaker's 
committing a crime,, since the establish-, 
ment of the courts of justice in this state. 
This is shown by the records of those 
courts. ^ 

14. You will meet with a good many 
people here who can talk nothing but 
German.. There are, indeed, a great 
many German people, and some entire 
villages are composed of Germans, and 
their descendants. They have almanacs, 
newspapers, and some books, printed in 
their language. 

15. At length, you will reach the Al- 
leghany Mountains. These consist of 
a great many separate ranges. You will 
first go over one, and then another, and 
another, and another. Some of them 
are very high, and the sides are exceed- 
ingly steep. 

16. After travelling a whole day, you 
will find that you have passed over these 
lofty mountains. You will be much 
fatigued, and I think you will be glad 
that you have got over them, for they 
have a very desolate and gloomy ap- 
pearance. If you travel on the railroad, 
you will be only a few hours going over 
the mountains. These mountains used 
to be inhabited by many wild animals ; 
deer and elk are still found there, as well 
as wolves and foxes. The wild-cat and; 
cougar %^ also occasionally met with. - 
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17. After having passed the Allegha- 
nies, yon will nrrive at Pittsburg. *ThiH 
is a great manufacturing place. As you 
approach it, you will observe a cloud of 
black smoke rising over the town, and 
yoa will notice that almost all the build- 
ings are blackened With the coal-smoke. 
Coal is so very abundant here, that you 
may buy a bushel of it for a few cents. 
In Aprir, 1845, occurred here a dreadful 
fire, which burned more than a thousand 
housea, and orer six millions of property. 

18. We shall hardly have time to set 
down in this little book all tbe interest- 
ing things to be seen in Pennsylvania. 
There are the Lehigh and SchuyUcill coal 
mines, where the people get a great deal 



ef coal, which is canied down in little 
cars, on railroads, to the canals, and then 
put into boats, and carried to Philadel- 
phia and other places. 

19. There are several Une canals, 
many railroads, and some of the most 
beautiful rivers in the world. The banks 
of the Schuylkill, the Juniata, and the 
Susquehanna, are truly enchanting du- 
ring the summer. On the whole, we 
shall find Pennsylvania a mosC interest- 
ing state. It is not so cold there in win- 



ter as in New England. Many parts 
of it are fertile and highly cultivated, 
and the comforts and luxunes of life are 
very cheap and abundant 

SO. In 1835, tliere were one hundred 
thousand pupils in the common schools 
of this state. In 1838, there were two 
hundred and thirty-three thousand. In 
1847, ^ere were nearly three hundred 
and tmrty-one thousand. So you see 
the numl>Br of boys and girls learning 
to be good men and women, must be 
nearly four times as great now as in 
1835. 

21. Pennsylvania is called the Key- 
stone State, as bein^he middle, and a 
very important BtateW our Union. A 
few years since, she had undertaken to 
make so many canals and railroads at 
once, that she became indebted more 
than she could pay from her ordinary 
state income. But by patriotically and 
honestly taxing herself, she ha^ re- 
deemed her credit, and will soon be 
freed, by her vast mineral, agricultural, 
and manufacturing resources, from all 
embarrassment. 

22. In 1839, died at Philadelphia, 
Matthew Carey, a distinguished philan- 
thropist ; and in 1S44, Nicholas Btddle, 
a celebrated financier,, and president of 
the great Pennsylvania institution, called 
the United States Bank, as he had been 
of that in which the Federal Govern- 
ment were stockholders, that is, owned 
a part. And there, died, in 1844, Peter 
S. Duponceau, who came to this coun- 
try, from France, as aid to Baron Steu- 
ben. He was one of the most learned 
men of our country, especially in the 
Indian languages and antiquities. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
PENNSYLTANIA-CoBTUiuiD. 

1. I will now tell you the history of 
PeDDsylvania ; but I must begin with 
William Penn, for he was the chief in- 
strument of its settlement He was the 
son of a British admiral, and lived in 
London. He was educated as a lawyer, 
but he joined the Quakers, then an ob- 
scure and persecuted sect. 

2. In 1681, King Charles granted to 
him a large tract of land between New 
Jersey and Maryland. This included 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. In the fall 
of the same year, a good many persons, 
chiefly Quakers, to whom be bad sold 
some of the land, set out in three ships, 
and came to America. These people set- 
tled on the Delaware river, near where 
Philadelphia now stands. 

3. These brought with them a letter 
ftom Penri to the Indians. In this he 
said to them, " that the great God had 
been pleased to make him concerned in 
their part of the world, and that the king 
of the country where he liwed had given 
bim a great province therein ; but that 
he did not desire to enjoy it without 
their consent; that he was a man of 
peace, and that the people whom he 
sent were men of the same disposition ; 
and if any difference should happen be- 
iween.them, it might be adjusted by an 
equal number of men, chosen on both 
sides," 

4. In the fall (tf 1683, Penn himv^lf 
came to the colony with two thousand 
emigrants. While he' was in the coun- 

I. What of William Psnn 7 2. Whal took plac« 
in IMl 1 What did tfa; gruit to Peon inclnda 1 
WliM look place in IheM of 1681? Wliere and 
wlieii -wnt the fini t«lllemenl in FennBylTiinii 
mide 7 3. What did Penn say in his letter to the 
ladiiu? 4. What look plus in iiSil What' 



try, to met some of the Indian chiefs, 
and made a treaty with them, ^is mild 



Penn makiag a Treaty with the Indians. 

and gentle manners made a great im- 
pression on the savages. 

5. He walked with them, sat with 
them oi»the ground, and ate with them 
of their roasted acorns find hominy. At 
this they eipressed great delight, and 
soon began to show how they could bop 
and jump. Penn, it is said, then got up 
and began to hop, too, and soon showed 
that he could beat them all. Whether 
this is true or not, I cannot say ; but it 
is certain the Indians long remembered 
him with feelings of love and venera- 

6. -Penn also marked out the plan of 
a great city, to which he gave the name 
of Philadelphia ; by which is meant "the 
city of brotherly love." Before the end 
of the year, this place contained eighty 
buildings. In 1684, Penn returned to 
England, leaving the province in a hap- 
py and prosperous condition. 

7. No part of America was settled 
more rapidly than Pennsylvania. The 
soil was fertile; the climate mild and 

of Penn and the Indians ? Describe the picture. 
6. What gnat city did Penn lay the fboodation atl 
VHwD did Peon return to EacJand 7 7. Wfaywai , 
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agreeable ; the deer, and other wild ani- 
mals, weie abundant. The govemment, 
too, arranged by Penn, was just and lib- 
eral, giving perfect freedom to every man 
to worship God in his own way. 

8. Thus at peace among themselves, 
the Indians being made their friends by 
justice and gentleness, the people of tbiL 
colony afforded a striking contrast to t™ 
less fortunate settlements in the north 
and east. Attracted by the favorable 
circumstances I have mentioned, numer- 
ous emigrants flocked to Pennsylvania ; 
and in four years after Perm received 
the grant, the province contained twenty 
settlements, and the bity of l^iladelphia 
two thousand inhabitants. 

9. In 1699 Penn returned id the prov- 
ince. He found some uneasiness among 
the people. To remove this, he gave 
them a new charter in 1701. This was 
submitted to the assembly chosen by the 
people, and accepted. But the inhabit- 
ants in that part of the province which 
now forms the State of Delaware, did 
not like the charter, and refused to ac- 
cept it. 

10. They v(eTe therefore separated 
from Pennsylvania, and had a distinct 
assembly, chosen by the people, who 
made their laws. The same governor, 
however, presided over Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. 

11. Penn soon returned to England, 
and never visited America again. He 
died in 1718, leaving behind him the 
character of a truly pious and good man. 
He was twice imprisoned in England, 

Pennsylvania very rapidly settled? 8. In VfhaX 
respects did Pennsylvania differ from the northern 
and eastern colonies ? What was the condition of 
the colony in four years after Peon reeeived the 
grant 1 9. What did Penn do in 1699 ? What la 
17017 What of the people «f Delawaie? 10. 
Wh«tiifthe«oT»niineotofDelaiR«re7 11. When : 
iidPamretiinifiiniUytoEoglaiid? Whendidhel 



by the government, for his religious opin- 
ions ; and his enemies accused him of 
very wicked conduct. But he lived to 
see^ every su^icion wiped away from 
his reputation ; and his life teaches us 
that the world fails not to honor a man 
of active kindness, piety, and truth. 

12. His colony continued to flourish, 
and its increase in population was un- 
exampled. The Indians, conciliated by 
kindness, remained for seventy years at 
peace with the inhabitants; and thus, 
until the French war, nothing occurred 
in Pennsylvania to interrupt her pros- 
perity. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

STATE OF DELAWARE. 

« 1. This is the smallest state in the 
Union, except Rhode Island ; but it is 
beautifully situated along the western 
shore of Delaware Bay, an4 like every 
other part of our country, affords inter- 
esting topics of geography and history. 
In our travels through it we shall ob- 
serve some of the finest wheat-fields in 
the world. 

2. At Wilmington, on the Brandy- 
wine, we shall see extensive manufac- 
tories of paper, and some of the best 
flour-mills in the country. We shall 
notice a very useful canal, crossing the 
northern part of the state, from Delaware 
Bay to Cnesapeake Ba;^. One portion 

i__ . . . . 

diel What of his life and chancter'? 12. What 
of his colony 7 Indians ? 

Questioru on the Map. — Boundaries? What 
bay east ^ of Delaware? Number of counties? 
Their^ names ? Capital ? In what county is Do- 
ver? Describe Wilmington, Newcastle. Where 
is Cape Henlopen ? Cape "iSay ? Extent of Del- 
aware ? Population ? 

1. Whatof Delawue? Whnt^eldB? fi.WiI- 
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of thii canal is called tbe Deep Cut, 
where it paaees, for % distance of four 



The Deep Cut an the Canal. 
miles, through a hill ninety feet high. 
A bridge of a single aich crossea it 

3. The railioai&froin Philadelphia to 
Baltimore also pasrthiough this state. 
The first railroad, on a public route, m 
the United Sutea, was built here, from 
Wiltniiigt<m to Elkton. At Newark is 
a flourishing college ; and there are many 
good scliools uid academies. This slate 
has furnished a number of aUe and elo- 
quent men. We ^11 pass Dover, a 
pleasant little town, which b the seat of 
gOTcrnment ; vid if we proceed to Lew- 
istown, at the southern point of the state, 
we shall see the people engaged in mail- 
ing salt from sea-water. 

4. At the mouth of Delaware Bay, 
and near Cape Henlopen, we shall ob- 
serve an immense wail of stone in the 
sea, called a breakwater. This was 
built by the government of the United 
Slates, to protect vessels which may be 
at anchor in the bay, from the waves 
that roll in from the ocean during storms, 
and from the ice that comes floating down 



mingtoDl Ciuiil? Deep'Cut? Describe the 
uue. 3. Biilroidsl Doreil Lewistovn^ 
Wtuu of Ihe bteakwaiec Bt the montti of DeUwaie 



from the rivers in the spring. This 
bieakwalei is near three quarters of a 



brought from a great distance — some 
of it from Boston, and some from other 
places. 

5. In the Bevolutionary War, the 
people of this little state put forth their 
whole strength for the cause of liberty. 
The Delaware regiment was reckoned 
the finest in the whole army'. In the 
famous battle of Camden, in South Car- 
olina, 1780, these, with some Maryland 
troops, were commanded by a French 
officer, named De Kalb. This brave 
man was wounded in eleven places, and 
died on the field. He was so impressed 
with the gallant conduct of his Delaware 
and Maryland soldiers, that with his 
dying breath he expressed his regard 
for mfem. 

6. But it is not my intentioti to tell 
you of the Revolutionary War now. I 
must take you back to a much earUer 
date. Itlore than two hundred years 
ago, there hved in Sweden a famous 
l^ig, named Gustavus Adolphus. fJn- 
dei his patronage, some Swedes and 
Finns, or Finlanders, came to America, 
and landed at Cape Henlopen, in 1627. 
it was a beautiful spot, covered with 
green trees, beneath which the wild deer, 
with their young fawns, were sporting. 
The emigrants were so charmed with 
the place, that they called it Paradise 
Point. 

7. They now proceeded further up the 
bay, and had some intercourse with tlie 



BayT G. What of Debvan ia the Revolution ^ 
ThoDelawuei^iinentl Baule of Csmdea ? De 
Kalb? B. What otGualaius Adolphus? When 
did iha &nt Eelden arrivo in Delaware ^ Who 
weralhef? Whatof Cape HenJopenl What did 
the emigiBnt* oall ill " 



■. What of the ImUans? 
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Indiiins. The latter treated them kind- 
ly, and sold them land on both sides of 
the water. The settlers now established 
themselves near Wilmington^ and called 
the country New Sweden. 

8. But the colony was not permitted 
to enjoy its fine lands and delightful cli- 
mate in peace. The Dutch claimed the 
territory, and after annoying them in 
various ways, finally built a fort at New 
Castle. A man by the name of Risingh 
was then governor of the Swedish col- 
ony. 

9. One day he proposed to the com- 
mander of the Dutch fort, to pay him* a 
friendly visit. This was accepted, and 
Risingh went, accompanied by thirty 
men. They were received with kind- 
ness, and treated with great hospitality. 
But, disregarding this, they treacherous- 
ly took possession of the fort, and made 
prisoners of the garrison. 

10. The governor of New York at 
this time was Peter Stuyvesant, whom 
history describes as possessing a pretty 
hot temper. Such a man was not likely 
to nermit the treachery of Risingh to go 
unavenged. So he fitted out an arnia- 
ment, which went against the Swedes, 
in several vessels, in th^ year 1655. 

11. There was considerable fighting ; 
but the Dutch were victorious, and hav- 
ing taken the' Swedish forts, they al- 
lowed a few of the inhabitants to remain, 
and sent the rest prisoners to Holland. 
The settlement continued in the hands 
of the Dutch till 1664, when it came 
into the possession of the English, with 
the surrender of New York. 

VVhere did the emigrants settle ? What did they 
call the country? 8. What of the Dutch? 9. 
What did the Swedish governor do? 10. Who 
was now governor of the colony of New York ? 
What was done in 1 655 ? 11. What of the Dela- 
ware colony from this time to 1664 ? What hap- 
--^ed in 1664? 12. What in 1682? What of 



12. In 16^, the territory wasr pur- 
chased by William Penn, and until 
1703, formed a part of Pennsylvania. 
At that time, it wgfs partially separated, 
having a distinct assembly chosen by the 
people, though the same governor that 
ruled over Pennsylvania ruled also. over 
Delaware. The colony remained in this 
situation till 1775, when it became an 
independent state. 



•CHAPTER XXXII. 

STATB OF MARYLAND. 

1. Maryland is divided, by Chesa- 
peake Bay, into two parts, called the 
Eastern and Western Shores. In travel- 
ling through this state, we shall find that 
the land on both si^s of the ^ay is gen- 
erally level, or mooerately uneven. If 
we proceed into the more western parts, 
between the Potomac river and Pennsyl- 
vania, we shall find hills, mountains, and 
valleys. 

2. There was, for many years, a dis- 
pute about boundary, between the heirs 
of William Penn, proprietor of what is 
now the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
heirs of Lord Baltimore, proprietor of 
what is now the State of Maryland. In 
1762^ Mr. Charles Mason, of the Eng- ' 
lish Royal Observatory, London, and 
Mr. Jeremiah Dixon, were apipointed to 
run a line between the lands of the two 

Delaware between 1682 and 1703 ? What of Etel- 

aware after 1703 ? What took place in 1776 ? 

« 

Questions on the Map. — Boundaries ? By what 
bay is Maryland separated into two parts ? What 
counties in the eastern part? What in the west- 
ern? Describe the Susquehanna, Potomac. Cap- 
ital? In what county is Annapolis? Describe 
Baltimore, Fredericktown, Cumberland. 

1. Face of the country? 2. Mason and Dixon's 
line ? 3. Why so often mentioned^? 4. What of 
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nuties. Tbis^inewas called Maaon and 
Dixon's line. 

3. It so h^pena, tliat for eeveral years 
the slave slates have beea south of Ma- 
soa and Dixon's line, and the states 
itee from slaves north of it. This has 
made it to be often spoken of. 

9. We shall not be long in Maryland 
before we discover that there are a great 
manv negro slt^ves there. The negroes 
do not generally choose their empjoy- 
ments, like other people, but latKn for 
their owners as they direct. 

5. In the states north of Maryland 
slavery is not authorized by law. The 
people there consider it a greaf evil, and 
have taken care to abolish it. But in 
Maryland, and the states south of it, the 
laws permit people to hold slaves. Many 
persons, even mere, believe it wrong ; 
but it has been long, practised. There 
are many thousands of slaves in the 
country, and it is therefore not easy to 
devise any plan by ^hich they can safe- 
ly be set free. 

6. We shall observe many fine wheat- 
fields in Maryland, and many planta- 
tions of tobacco. This plant is cultivated 
in rows, like Indian corn, and it has 
broad leaves, like a mullein. We shall 
notice that almost all the labor in the 
fields is performed by the negroes. 

' 7. You will be delighted with Balti- 
more. It is as large as Boston, and has 
many interesting objects in it. There 
are public water-works, and two flour- 
ishing' medical colleges; one literary 
college, and the Maryland University ; 
also the fine building of the Exchange. 
There is a tall monument, with a statue 
of Washington on the top, that you can- 
not fail to' admire'. 



negio^ves? 6. WluUotMarjlaBd and Iheslales 
natbofit? 6. Wheat-&elda in Maryland? To- 
bBCGol Wto cultivate the land in Marylandl 7. 
What of Ballimoral Water-Horks? Colleges? 



8. The Roman Cathohc catHedral is 

one of the finest churches in America. 
When you go into H, you must be par- 
ticular to take off your nat.for the Cath- 
olics reverence their churches very much, 
and expect others who enter them to do 
so too. You will see several beautiful 
pictures .in this church. 

9. After seeing the rest of the city, 
you should go to Howar'd-streef, where 

!'ou will notice a great many wagons, 
oaded with Hour. Baltimore is the 
?eatest flour-market in the world. 
housands and thousands of barrels are 
brought here every year from various 
parts of Maryland, and from Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and Yirginia. It is then 
sent in ships to New York, Boston, 
Chariestoi^ and various foreign coun- 
tries. 

10. I must tell you th()t there is a 
great trade between Baltimore and the 
states west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The western people buy a great many 
goods at Baltimore, and send in tetum 
a great deal of western produce. There 
is, therefore, a vast deal of travelling 
back and forth, and hundreds of cars 



3. CalhoUo cathedral? 9. Honrard-streetT What 
BfBiJtimoreBsaflonr-matlietl 10. Western trade 
;J Ctftl Describe Ihe picture. 11. 
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are cofist^ntly occupied in trensporting 
goods and produce to and from market. 

11. It was in order to carry on all 
this business more easily, that the peo- 
ple, very early built what we call a rail- 
road. Its iron bars laid evenly along the 
ground, by cutting down or through the 
hills, and filling up the yalleys and bridg- 
ing the streams, allow the carriages, 
with their small wheels, to run upon 
them with wonderful facility. In this 
way, you know, one horse would draw 
as much as ten or a dozen horses, on a 
common road. And if we mount a car, 
we can be drawn by a locomotive from 
twenty to sixty miles, or more, an hour. 

12. In 1844, Nicholas, czar, or em- 
peror, of the mighty empire of Russia, 
in Europe and Asia, wishecb to build a 
railroad, four hundred, miles long, from 
the city of St. Petersburg to Moscow. He 
sent to different countries, to have per- 
sons try who could make the best steam 
engines, locomotives, as they are called, 
for his railroad. 

13. The English and others tried, but 
the engine of Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was found to be the best. 
The czar therefore requested him to 
make one hundred and sixty-two loco- 
motive steam engines, and five thousand 
burthen cars to carry merchandise in ; 
and three great, steam, pile or post-driv- 
ing machines. All these will cost four 
millions of dollars, and are to be made 
in Russia, whither the Americans take 
their workmen. 

14. This is very honorable in the his- 
tory of the arts in America ; that our me- 
chanics shoiild make the best locomo- 
tives, and that they should come over 
from Europe to us for them. Besides 

What is the object of the railroads building from 
Baltimore? Saving^ of time and stren^h? 13, 
Id. Nicholas? American engines in Russia? 



that, the emperor sent here for Majox 
Whistler, an American engineer, to 
come to Russia, to be chief engineer of 
that mighty road, and make it. 

15. Beside Baltimore, there are sev- 
eral pleasant towns in Maryland. An- 
napolis, the seat of government, hgs a 
handsome state-house, and Frederick-' 
town is a pleasant place. At Annapo- 
lis is established a Naval School of the 
United States, where young men are 
educated to be officers in the navy. 

16. The climate of Maryland is very, 
agreeable. The winter is never Severe, 
and often, when the rivers and lakes of 
New England are frozen over, the creeks 
and inlets along Chesapeake Bay are 
covered with flocks of vsdld water-iowl. 

17. Maryland is still increasing, and 
now getting much business from the 
Cumberland coal, which is brought by 
railroad from the mines in Virginia, and 
from the facility and nearness of com- 
municgftion she offers between the states 
on both sides of the Alleghanies. *-^ 

18. It was from Washington, D. C, to | 
Baltimore, Md., that its inventor. Pro- 
fessor Morse, of New York, first set up, 
by wires led on top of upright poles 
along the line of the railroad, his mag- 
netic telegraph, which, moving little 
points by the electricity of a magnet, 
writes what is said at one end plainly | 
down at the other, distant thirty-six ' 
miles, in two seconds. This is now the I 
way of telling news between large cities ; | 
it can be made perfectly secret. 

19. In 1848, it extended south and 
south-west to Petersburg and New Or- 
leans ; north to Montreal, Canada ; and 
west to St. Louis, Missouri, connecting 

14. American engineers in Russia?^ 15. Annapo- 
lis? U.S. Naval School? Fredericktown ? 16. 
Climate of M. ? 17. Coal? 18. Magnetic tele- 
graph? Describe it. 19. Its eactent in 1843 ? 20. 
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all these points together, and centring 
them in Washington* There are also 
local branches between cities and towns. 

20. This brings within a few minutes' 
intellectnal reach of each other, the peo- 
ple upon four great rivers of North 
America, — the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
the Hudson, and the St. Lawrence. 

21. In 1847, the whole of our presi- 
dent's annual message to Congress, which 
contained eighteen thousand words, was 
transmitted thus, from Washington to 
St. Louis, Missouri, seventeen hundred 
and fifty miles, in twelve hours. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MARYLAND— CoNTiNiTBD. 

1. Baltimore is situated on the river 
Patap^co, which enters Chesapeake Bay, 
about fourteen miles from the city. On 
the northern side of this river is a piece 
of land running into the bay, called 
North Point. You should visit this 
spot, for a famous battle was fought 
there on the 12th of September, 1814. 
At that time, our country was at war 
with England. A great many English 
soldiers and ships were sent over to fight 
with our people. 

2. On the 23d of August, they made 
. an attack on the city of Washington, 

and as there were few American troops 
there, they burnt the capitol, and several 
other public buildings, and the presi- 
dent's house. The president himself 
was obliged to ride very fast, to keep 
out of their way. ^ 

3. After they had done this, the Brit- 

What great rivers are put in communication by it? 
21. What was done by it in 1847 7 

1. What of Baltimore 7 ThePatapsco7 North 
Point 7 %. What took pkee on the 23d of August, 
18147 3. What teck place at North Pb^t on the 



ish went to attack' Baltimete. They 
entered the mouth of th^ Patapsco with 
a fleet of sixty ships, and on the day 
above mentioned, six thousand troops 
were landed at North Point. 

4. Now the people of Baltimore were 
not in the humor for having theiic city 
taken by the British soldiers ; so there 
was a great bustle in the streets. Men 
were seen running to and fro, with mus- 
kets in their hands, and countenances 
full of resolution. The merchants left 
their counting-rooms ; the lawyers, their 
offices ; the meohanips, their various em- 
ployments; the drums beat; the fifes 
screamed; and, assembled under the 
command of their leaders, the bravest 
and best men in the city went down to 
meet the enemy. 

5. They met, and there was hard 
fighting. The cannon bellowed, and 
the musketry rent the air with a contin- 
ued roar. Many brave men fell on both 
sides. But the Americans, being few 
in number, were obliged to retreat 
General Ross, the British leader, was 
killed ; and finding, by the experiment 
they had made, that the people of Balti- 
more were inclined to treat them too 
roughly, the British went away, ships, 
sailors, soldiers, and all. 

6. In one of the public squares of Bal- 
timore, they have erected a beautiful 
marble monument, to commemorate this 
event, with the names of those who 
were killed in this battle. Such are the 
brave deeds which have recently taken" 
place ia Maryland.* Let us now con- 
template the period when the white peo- 
ple first settled upon these shores. 

7. More than two hundred years ago, 

12th of Saptember 7 4. What took place in Balti- 
more before the battle 7 6. What took place when 
the British and Americans mlet 7 What followed 1 
6. MeniimeBt7 7. What of the Catholics twp 
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the Cathoiicd in England were perse- 
cuted as the Poritans had heen before. 
One of them, Lord Baltimore, deter- 
mined therefore to come to America. 
Accordingly he went to Virginia, which 
had now been settled some time. Bat 
he found the people there ns little dis- 
posed to treat the Catholics kindly as in 
England.' So he went back to Eng- 
land, and begged the king to give him 
a charter of the land lying on Chesa- 
peake Bay, then occupied only by the 
Indians. 

8. This request was granted ; but be- 
fore the business was completed, he died. 
His son, Cecil, also called Lord Balti- 
more, determined to carry into efiect the 
plans of his father. So he obtained the 
grant for himself, and in 1634 sent his 
brother, Leonard Calvert, with two hun- 
dred Catholic emigrants, to settle upon 
the land on the Chesapeake. 

9. When they arrived at the mouth 
of the Potomac river, they found an In- 
dian village there, called Yoamaco. 
This village they purchased of the sav- 
ages, and thus obtained good shelter, till 
they could build better houses. They 
also acquired some good land, which 
had been cultivated. Their situation 
was therefore very comfortable. 

10. The colonists found plenty of 
wild deer in the woods, and abundance 
of fish along the shores of the bay. The 
sfea-fowl .were also numerous. There 
were countless flocks of ducks, skim- 
ming along the water, and settling down 
around the islands ; and there were 
numbers of wild geese at the mouths of 
the creeks and rivers. 

hundred years ago? What of Lord Baltimore? 
Virginia? 8. What of Cecil, Lord Baltimore? 
Leonard Calvert ? 9. What did the emigrants do 
on acriving at the mouth of the Potomac? 10. 
What did the eolonUta find? Wild fowl? 11. 



11. The colony flmnished, as well 
on account of its pleasant situation, as 
the liberal policy of its governmeot. 
These Catholics did not persecute those 
who differed with them in religious 
opinion. Lord Baltimore, and Roger 
Williams, of Rhode Island, seem to 
have discovered, about the same time, 
that every man has a right to worship 
God as he pleases. Thus Rhode Island 
and Maryland, at this early date, en- 
joyed the blessings of entire religious 
freedom. 

12. Yet the colony, whose story I am 
now telling you, had its share of trou- 
bles. A man by the name of Clayborne 
stirred up the Indians to hostility, and 
they made war on the settlers. This 
continued for several years, and the peo- 
ple suflered great distress. In 1645, the 
same Clayborne induced some of the set- 
tlers to rebel against their rulers, and 
Calvert, the governor, was obliged to fly 
to Virgijiia. But the next year, the re- 
volt was suppressed. Governor Calvert 
returned, and the colony once more en- 
joyed a state of peace. 

13. In 1666, the colony contained 
about twelve thousand inhabitants. In 
1676, Lord Baltimore, Ae founder of 
the colony, died, leaving behind him the 
enviable character of a wise and good 
man. He was succeeded by his son 
Charles, as proprietor of the colony, and 
he displayed the same amiable qualities 
as his father had done. 

14. In 1689, King William assumed 
the government of the colony ; but in 



Did the colony of M. flourish? Why? Lord 
Baltimore and Roger Williams? Maryland and 
Rhode Island ? 12. What of the Indians ? What 
took placfr in 1646? 13. How many inhahitants 
in M. in 1666? What in 1676? Character of 
Lord B.? What of Charles, Lord Baltimore? 
14. What took place in 1689? What m 1716? 
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1716, it vrsM restored to Lord Baltimore, 
and continued in the family till 1775. 
The people then engaged with the other 
colonies^ in the revolutioi^ and Lord 
Baltimore's claims ceased. 

.15. Before we leave Maryland, I 
wish to tell you, in order to encourage 
you to love your country, a story .about 
a good and great patriot, who' lived near 
Baltimore, and died in 1832, in his 96th 
year. 

16. In the year 1826, all but one of 
the persons who were sent to Phila- 
delphia from the different states in 
1776, and signed the Declaration of our 
Independence, of which you read in the 
chapters on the Revolution, — had died; 
— of them the venerable Charles Carrol, 
of Carrolton, in Maryland, alone re- 
mained among the living. 

17. The government of the city of 
New York, therefore, appointed a com- 
mittee to wait on him, and obtain from 
him, to deposite in their City Hall, a 
copy of that Declaration, signed again 
by him. The aged patriot yielded to 
tne request, and aJSixed, with his own 
hand, to a copy of that instrument, the* 
grateful, solemn, and pious words which 
follow : • . 

18. " Grateful to Ahnighty God, for 
the blessings which, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, he has conferred on 
my beloved country, in hi|^ emancipa- 
tion, and on myself, in pemiitting me, 
under circumstances of mercy, to live to 
the age of 89 years, and to survive the 
fiftieth year of American Independence, 
and certify, by my present signature, my 
approbation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, adopted by Congress on the 
4th of July, 1776, which I originally 
subscribed on the 2d day of August of 

What in 1775? 15—18. Tell what is said of 
Charles Carrol. 



the same, year, and of which I am now 
the last surviving signer, — I do hereby 
recommend, to the present and future 
generations, the principles of that im- 
portant document, as the best earthly 
inheritance their ancestors could be- 
queath to them, and pray that the civil 
and religious liberties they have secured 
to my country, may be perpetuated to 
remotest posterity and extended to the 
whole family of man. 

>< Charles Carrol, of Carrolton. 
" Aug. 2, 1826." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

1. I have now given you a brief 
sketch of the geography and history of 
the five Middle States. These are 
classed together merely on account of 
their situation, and not because of any 
similarity either in the history or the 
manners of the people. They were 
settled at different times, by people from 
different countries, who came for differ- 
ent purposes ; 7—7 some for, trade; some 
to improve their fortunes ; and some for 
religious peace. 

2. There is no such resemblance be- 
tween the people of these five states, 
their manners, customs, and opinions, 
as between the people of New England. 
On 'the contrary, we shall find great 
variety among the inhabitants, their 

Map of the Middle States. — Boundaries of 
'each of the five Middle States ? Distance and di- 
rection of the several capitals of the Middle States 
from the city of New York? What three great 
cities in the Middle States? What three great 
rivers? Describe them. Extent of the Middle 
States? Poptdation? 

1. What of the Middle States ? Settlement of 
the Middle States? When and by whom w« 
each of the Middle States settled? 2. What of 
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hooBefl, dress, manner of tilling the 
land, tiioaghts, feelings, and opinions, 
in different parts of this section of the 
Union. 

3. If yon will look at the map, 3roii 
will observe, that the two largest cities, 
and three of the finest rivers, in the 
Union, are in these states. New York 
is the largest city on the American con- 
tinent, and the Hudson is one of the 
noblest navigable rivers in the world. 

4. In point of soil and climate, these 
states doubtless surpass all the others 
situated upon the Atlantic. They are 
generally very fertile, producing grain 
and fruit in the greatest perfection and 

' abundance. They are equally rempved 
from the severe winters of the north, 
and the burning summers of the south. 
6. TKus happily placed in the heart 
of the country, they are growing in 
population and wealth. Previous to the 
French war, which has been before men- 
tioned, these states never acted in con- 
cert. Tliey were then separate colonies, 
with separate interests. They have 
therefore no common history until the 
y^ar 1756, when they united with the 
other colonies, to resist the French and 
Indians. The history of that war will 
be given hereafter. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

^TATE OP VIRGINIA. 

1. We have now reached Virginia, 
the oldest and largest state in the Union. 

the people of the Middle States ? Houses, dress, 
&C.1 3. What of New York? The Hudson? 4. 
Soil of the Middle States? Climate? 5. Growth 
of the Middle States previous to the French war? 

Queationa on the Map i{f the Sovihem States, 
— Boundaries of Virginia 1 Describe the Rappa- 
hAimock, James, Ywk. What mouataias in Vir- 



We diall not find as good Toadsy nor as 
good sti^fes, here, as in the Middle and 
Eastern States, nor shall we meet with 
so maay hfeidsome houses, nor shall 
we, at the distance of every few miles, 
come to a pleasant little village. 

2. We shall remark that the houses 
are scattered, and that the land, instead 
of being divided into small farms, is laid 
out in extensive plantations of several 
hundred acres each. Instead of mead- 
ows, apple orchards, and small patches 
of rye, Indian com, and flax, we shall 
see vast plains covered With crops of 
tobacco, wheat, and hemp. We shall 
see, that the whole labor of the field 
is performed, on these plantations, by 
the negroes. The planters themselves 
have large houses, and live in excellent 
style. 

3. In travelling through the country, 
we shall not meet with many taverns ; 
it may therefore be convenient to stop 
for a night at a planter's house. We 
may be sure of a hearty welcome, and 
the liberal host will take nothing in pay- 
ment. If it is autumn, he will probably 
invite us to go the next day in chase of 
deer. There are a great many of tl\pse 
animab still in Virginia, find the plant- 
ers hunt them on horseback, with packs 
of hounds. We must take care that our 
travels do not take place in the summer, 
for then it|fai very hot in eastern Vir- 
ginia. WeTiad better go in the winter, 
and thus, while New England is buried 
up in snow-drifts, we may travel at o\xi 
ease in the Southern States. 



g^iuia ? How does the Blue Ridge cross the state ? 
How does the Alleghany range cross the state? 
Capital? Describe Norfolk, Peteisborg, James- 
town. 

1. What of Virginia? 2. Houses and lands in 

Virginia? 3. Labor? Ranters? What if we 

*stop over night ataphinter's house? What of 
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4. #yirgkua may be Prided into three 
{Nirts. Thai which lies toward the sea- 
coast is level u»d sandy ; that which lies , 
east of the Blue Ridge is hilly, and that 
which lies west of it is mountainous. In 
the western part of the state, there are 
fewer negroes, and the white people 
labor on the farms. 

5. There are several remarkable cu- 
riosities in this state. One is a Natural 
Bridge, composed of rocks; it is two 
hundred and fifty feet high, and a little 
river flows beneath it at the bottom. 
Wier's Gave is an astonishinsf work of 
iViture. It consists of several spacious 
caverns in the rocks, more than two 
thousand feet in length. The sides are 
covered over with beautiful crystals. If 
you enter the cave with a light, it is re- 
flected by these crystals, and you will 
be astonished at the wonderful brilliancy 
of the scene. 

6. There are several other caves in 
Virginia, one ef which is called the 
Blowing Gave. From this, a stream of 
air issues so powerM as to blow down 
the grass and weeds, to the distance of 
sixty feet from the mouth. 

7. In the western part of the state, 
near the Ohio, is a remarkable mQund 
of earth, filled with human bones. It 
is seventy feet high, and three hundred 
feet across at the bottom. This won- 
derful hill must have been built long 
before the white people came to Amer- 
ica. It is probable, indeed, that it was 
constructed many ages since, even be- 
fore the race of savages we are ac- 
quainted with occupied the country. It 
was, no doubt, the work of a people who 
lived, flourished, and passed away, leav- 

deer? 4. How may Virginia be divided? De- 
scribe these tbfee divisioiis. What of the western 
put of. the frtctel 6. Natural Bridge? Wier's 
Cave? 6. Blowing Cave? 7. Mound of earth? 



iiig BO record behind them, bnt these 
mounds, to tell that they ever existed. 

8. Richmond, the seat of government 
in Virginia, is a handsome place, and the 
lai^est town in the state. Norfolk has 
a great deal of trade. Lynchburg, on 
James river, has some manufactures, 
and deals extensively in the produce of 
the country. Great quantities of flour, 
hemp, and tobacco, the staples of Vir- 
ginia, are sent down James river to 
Richmond, from this place, by a canal, 
called James River and Kenawha Canal. 

9. There is also a railroad from Hsi^ 
per's Ferry to Winchester, in the valley 
of Virginia, as it is called, and as fine 
a macadamized road from Winchester 
to Staunton, and through as beautiful a 
country as I ever saw. A railroad runs 
from retersburg to Weldon, in North 
Carolina ; whence one goes to Norfolk, 
where is the U. S. Navy Yard, on Chesa- 
peake Bay. Another railroad goes from 
Richmond to -Potomac river, and another 
towards the mountains in Louisa County. 

* 10. At Saltville, in Smythe County, 
are salt-wells, whence they draw water 
to boil and make salt. And In the next 
county, Wythe, we can see rich mines 
of lead, in which silver is found also. 
There is coal among the Alleghany 
Mountains, as well as near Richmond ; 
these latter mines will be very interest- 
ing to visit, black .as they are. Marble 
and gold are founa in Virginia, and 
plenty of figs grow in Accomac County. 
11. On the banks of the Kenawha, 
you must not forget to see, if you travel 
there, a very curious natural fire. They 
have dug there, near Charleston, nu- 
merous salt-wells, for making salt. 
From one of these issues up, through 

8. Bichmond? Norfolk? Lynchborg? Slow, 
hemp, and .tobacco? 9. BaUroads, &c.? 10. Salt 
wells? Lead mines? Minerals? Figs? 11. 
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the water, constantly, a great quantity 
of gas, which bums very freely in the 
air. This gas they lead under the ket- 
tles, and light it and boil with it. Thus 
the same well furnishes salt water, and 
fuel to make salt from it. 

12. Virginia is looking forward now 
to increased prosperity. Her mountain- 
ous counties, especially, have much im- 
proved. A number of persons from 
Western N. York and Pennsylvania are 
purchasing lands and water-power in 
Virginia, and they, moving there with 
tj^eir enterprise and industry, will doubt- 
less develop the resources of this, one of 
the best located countries on the globe. 
Thousands annually visit, for health and 
recreation, the Virginia sulphur and 
other mineral springs, in the central 
mountainous counties. 

13^ If we had time, we could find 
here a great deal to amuse us. In Rus- 
sell County, the south-west part of the 
state, on Stock Creek, near Clinch river, 
I have seen another natural bridge, 
more vast than the one I told you of be- 
fore ; and in Lee County, adjoining, is 
one with three perfect arches, which 
persons hav^ dammed up, and in the 
centre one. of which they have erected 
a grist-mill. Roads go over both of 
them. In Hampden County, the north- 
west part of the state, is the Ice Moun- 
tain, oter the surface of which, in the 
hottestdays of summer, you can find ice, 
by turning up stones, or looking into any 
caverns of the rock. 

14. In 1836, died here, John Mar- 
shall, the able chief justice of the United 
States, and in 1837, James Madison 
died, ex-president of our Union. 

Kenawha salt wells 7 Natural fire ? 12. Settlers 7 
J^rings? 13. Natural bridges ? Ice Mountain? 
U. Distinguished men? 



CHAPTER XXXVI? 

V I R O I N I A — CoFTunrBD. 

1. Before we leave Virginia, we must 
visit Monticello, the seat of the late 
Thomas Jefferson. He was once presi- 
dent of the United States, as I shall 
have occasion by and by to tell you. 
He died on the 4th of July, 1826. 

2. There is another place in this state, 
that we must not fail to visit. This is 
a pleasant hill, called Mount Vernon. 
Here General Washington lived, and at 
a little distance from the house where 
he dwelt, is a tomb, 'in which his body 
reposes. I shall have . many things to 
tell you of this great and good, man. He 
died in the year 1799. I recollect when 
the event happened, though I was then 
a child. Such was the sorrow of the 
people when the sad news came, that 
the bells were tolled, and everybody 
went into mourning. 

3. In the south-eastern part of the 
state is a place called Jamestown. It 
is on a little island in James river, about 
thirty miles from its mouth. The place 
is now in ruins, but if you visit it, you 
will desire to know its history. An an- 
cient churchyard, the crumbling chim- 
ney of a church, a few traces of old 
houses, and rude fortifications, will make 
you feel that there is an interesting story 
connected with them. 

4. The story is indeed interesting, 
and I will now tell you a part of it ; I 
am sorry that I have not room for the 
whole. I must commence at a period 
when as yet no white people dwelt in 
America. This vast country, now occu- 
pied by twenty millions of inhabitants, 

« 

1. Monticello? Thomas Jefferson? 2. Mount 
Vernon? Washington? S.Jamestown? 4. The 
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was then a wide huntingr-ground for the 
Indians. They alohe dwelt in its val- 
leys, roamed orer its hills and moun- 
tains, and sailed upon its rivers and 
bays. 

5. The Spaniards had penetrated into 
South America, and found countries 
abounding in silver and g^old. Stories 
of their success were circulated through- 
out Europe, and the spirit of adventure 
entered into many minds. In England 
a company was formed for making a 
settlernent in North America; and, hav- 
ing obtained a grant of land, they de- 
spatched three ships, with one hundred 
and five adventures, for the new world. 

6. After sailing across the Atlantic, a 
storm drove them into the mouth of 
Ghesaplake Bay. On approaching the 
land, they discovered a large and beau- 
tiful river, which they determined to 
ascend. They had several interviews 
with the Indians, who received them 



Inlerrieivwilbthfl IndlaBSoa Jamea Biver. 

kindly. Qne da^, as some of them 
were ashore, an Indian chief came to 
them, with a bow and arrow in one 
hand, and a pipe in the other, and asked 
thftn for wlMt purpose they came. 



7. They replied, by signs, that th«y 
wished to settle on the lands in peace, 
aOd so the chief received tiiem well. 
Another chief offered them as much 
land as they desired, and sent them a 
deer, as a mark of good will. 

8. On the 13th of May, 1607, the 
emigrants landed, and began their es- 
tablishment. It was on an island in the 
river. The river they called Jaroes 
river, and the village they^called James.- 
town. This was the first permanent 
Enghsh settlement in North America; 
and the ruirfs I have described are the 
remains of the ancient town #hich these 
people built. 

9. The colonists soon began to expe- 
rience dilhculties which they had not 
foreseen. The provisions they brought 
with them were at length exhausted ; 
and, having planted nothing, they were 
in great want of food. Beside this, the 
climate being hot and damp, many of 
them were taken sick, and in the course 
of four mon^s, fi(^ of them died. 

10. They were now in great distress, 
and hardly knew what to do. In. this 
emergency^[iey consulted one of their 
number, n^ed John Smith. He was 
certainly one of the moat extraordinary 
men that ever lived. At the age of 
fifteen, he left England, and travelled 
on foot through Spain, France, and Ger- 

11. Here he entered the army of the 
emperor of Austria, and at length ob- 
tained the command of a troop of horse. 
One day be challenged a Turk to fight 
with him : this was accepted, and, 



sad Ere persons who set oirt for Amniis 7 De- 
ncribe the picture. 7. The ladiansl 8. Whit 
took place au ihe 13th Hay, 1601 1 James nveit 
Jamestown? What was the Gnl pennanent Qng-' 
lish Bettlemenl in North AmericaJ 9. WhaloT 
the ctilMusU? 10. John ^ithl Describe Ui 
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motinted on fine horses, the two combat- 
ants met in the field. After a desperate 
struggle, Smith killed the Turk. Not 
satisfied with this, he challenged anoth- 
er, and finally a third, and killed these, 
as he had done the first. 

12. After this, he was in a battle with 
the Turks, and, being wounded, was 
taken by the latter, and sent prisoner to 
Constantinople. Here he was made a 
•lave, and was treated cruelly by his 
master; but his mistress took compas- 
sion on him, and sent him to her brothr 
er, who lived at a great distance, re- 
questing tMh; he mig^tbe treated kindly. 
But her directions were not followed, 
and Smith received fhe same harsh 
treatment as before. 

13. Irritated by this, he slew his new 
master. He then travelled in various 
countries, meeting with strange adven- 
tures wherever he went. He finally re- 
turned db England, and joined the expe- 
dition to Virginia. While they were at 
sea, the emigrants became j^ous of him, 
and put. him in confinement. In this 
condition he remained, until the distress 
of the colony rendered hjn assistance 
necessary. ^ 

14. They then granted him a trial ; 
and being acquitted, he immediately 
adopted measures for remedying the 
existing evils. He set about building 
a fort, to protect the people from the In- 
dians, and made long journeys into the 
wilderness, to procure corn, and other 
food, of the natives. 

15. On one occasion, he obtained an 
idol, made of skins, and stufied with 
moss. This the savages reverenced 
v^ much ; and in order to. get it back, 
they gave him as much corn as he asked 
for. f 



adventures. 13. What did the emigwrnts do vith 
Smith? 14. What did Snuthdo? 16, Why did 



16» Nothing could exceed the bold- 
nete and enterprise df this singular man , 
yet it must be confessed that his conduct 
was not alwiays regulated by justice or 
truth. In his intercourse with the sav- 
ages, he resor^d to stratagem or vio- 
lence, if he could not succeed in his 
plans by other means. It was partly on 
this account that the Indians began to 
hate the white people ; and Smith him* 
self nearly fell a victim to the feelings 
of revenge he had excited. 

17. He went one day to explore the 
little river Chickahominy. Having as- 
cended as far as he could in a boat, l^e 
left it in charge of his men, and proceed- 
ed along the bank of the river, with two 
white men and two Indian guides. But 
not long after he was gone, the savages, 
who were lurking in the woods, sur- 
rounded the men in the boat, and tock 
them prisoners* 

18. They then pursued Smith, and 
soon coming up with him, killed his 
white companions with their arrows, 
and wounded himself. But with an 
undaunted spirit, he fired upon his ene- 
mies, and tying one of the* Indian guides 
to his side, he continued to retreat tow- 
ard the boat. Awed by his bravery, the 
savages kept aloof; bit at lengm he 
came to a place where he sank in the 
mire. 

. 19. Being unable to extricate himself, 
his enemies now seized him, and took 
him in triumph to Powhatan, their king. 
A council was now held, to determine 
what should be done with the prisoner, 
and it was decided that he should die. 
He was accordingly brought forth, and 
being laid on the ground, his head was 
placed upon a stone. 
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the Indians hate the white people? 17— -61. Tell 
the adventtires of Smith, as he went to explore the 
river Chidcahominy. 
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20. Powhatan dumed the faoaor of 
IdUiag him. He took a large ctub, and 
rajaing it high in the air, was about to 
give Ihe fatw blow, wbon his daughter, 
moved by pity, ruahed to the prisoner, 
and sheltered nis body by her own. The 
astonished chief brought hia club slowly 
to the ground, and a murmur of surprise 
burst from the Ups of the aavagies who 
slood around. 
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Pocatnmtu laTiag Smilh. 
21. The chief now raised his dau^- 
ter, and seeming to be touched by that 
pity which had affected her so much, 
gare Smith his liberty, and sent him 
back to Jamestown. 

CHAPTER XXXVir. 
VIRGINIA — Continued, 
1. Onbisamvalat Jamestown.Smith 
found the number of settlers reduced to 
thirty-eight. They were so disheart- 
ened, that moat of them had determined 
to alandon the settlement, and go back 
to England. Smith remonstrated, but 
they would not stop. They entered a 
small vessel, and prepared lo sail down 
the river. He determined that they 
should not go; so he pointed the guns 

1. WbuofSnkhBndihaaeiilCTBonhiirennil 



of the fort at the reaael, and threateittd 
to aink her, if they did not retam. 
Alarmed at this, they gave up their 
project, and came ashore. 

2. The colony was now almost in a 
Btaiving condition i but Smith, hy thia 
time, had acquired such a reputation for 
courage among the Indiana, that they 
did not dare to refuse supplies. Poca- 
hontas, too, the beautiful Indian gill 
who had saved his life, continued to ba 
his friend, and sent him such article* 
as were most needed. Thus the colony 
was able to subsist till Captain Newport, 
who brought oat the first settlers, re- 
turned to the colony, bringing with him 
a' quantity of provisions, and one hun- 
dred and twenty persons. 

3. Now that the danger was over, the 
colonista would no longer submit to the 
government of Smith. Disorder and 
confusion among the people soon fol- 
lowed. About the aame tinie, the pas- 
sion for gold, which had induced many 
of the settlers to come to the counliry, 
was again excited. Some particles of 
yellow shining earth were found in the 
bank of a little stream, north of Jame»- 
town. Captivated with the idea of get- 
ting suddenly rich, the colonists left theii; 
proper employments, and went to dig 
what they supposed to be gold. 

4. Smith endeavored to diasuada 
them, but they would not listen to him. 
Nothing was thought of, or talked of, 
but gold. So they all went to Ailing 
the ship with the earth, which they sup- 
posed to contain particles of that precioua 
metal. .At len^h she was loaded, and 
sailed for England. When she arrived 
there, the cargo was examined, and found 
lo be nothing but common roud, filled 
with little pieces of shining stone. 
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5. There is a lesson to be drawn from 
this point of history. **Ail is not gold 
that glitters," says the proverb ; and so 
the Virginians found it. I hope my 
readers, if they are ever tempted by any 
shining prospect to depart from the path 
of duty, will recollect that what seems 
to be gold often proves to be only vulgar 
dust. 

6. Smith, finding that he could not 
be useful, left the colonists digging for 
gold, and went himself to explore the 
coasts of the Chesapeake Bay. Having 
been absent some time, he returned, and 
after a while went again to traverse the 
wilderness. He often met with Indians, 
and traded with some, fought with some, 
and again went back to the settlement, 
leaving with the natives an awful im- 
pression of his valor. 

7. Hfe was now chosen president, and 
the people submitting to his authority, 
order was soon restored. Habits of in- 
dustry were resumed, and peace and 
plenty soon smiled upon the colony. 

8. In 1609, the London company sent 
out nine ships, with nine hundred emi- 
grants ip the colony. On board of one 
of these vessels there were some officers 
aj^inted to rule over them. This, un- 
happily, was driven by a storm upon the 
Bermudas, and detained for a long time. 
The other vessels arrived safely ; but the 
persons who came in them were of a vi- 
cious character, and^ refused to permit 
Smith to govern them. He determined, 
however, that he would be obeyed, and 
accordingly he seized upon several of 
them, and put them in prison. This 
alarmed the rest, and order was again 
restored. 

ksaon is to be drawn from the conduct of the Vir- 
ginians? 6. What did &nith do? 7. To what 
office was Smith chosen on his second return? 
W]»at £ftUowed? 8. What happened in 1609? 



9. It was about this time that the 
Indians, fearing that the white people 
would become too powerful, determined 
tp make a sudden attack upon' them, and 
kill them all. Pocahontas heard of this 
scheme, and resolved, if possible, to save 
the English. Accordingfy, one dark and 
stormy night, she left her father's wig- 
wam, and went alone, through the for- 
ests, to Jamestown. Here she found 
Smith, and apprized him of the threat- 
ened danger. She then returned, and 
Smith took immediate measures to put 
the colony in a state of defence. 

10. The Indians, finding the people 
watchful and prepared, gave up their 
project. Thus again did Pocahontas 
save the life of Smith, as well as the 
lives of all the white people in the col- 
ony. 

11. About this time. Smith received 
a dangerous wound, which obliged him 
to go to England, to consult a surgeon. 
The Indians, finding the only man they 
feared was gone, attacked the colony, 
and, cutting off their supplies, reduced 
them to the greatest extremity. 

12. Such, in a short time, was their 
miserable condition, that they devoured 
the skins of their horses, the bodies of 
the Indians they had killed, and the fiesh 
of their dead companions. In six months, 
their number was reduced, from more 
than five hundred, to sixty. 

13. At this point of time, the persons 
who had been wrecked at Bermuda ar- 
rived ; but they, with •the other settlers, 
all agreed that it was best to quit the 

What of one Tessel? Who were on board this 
vessel ? Character of the new emigrants ? What 
did they do ? What did Smith do ? 9, 10. What 
plan was formed by the Indians about this time ? 
What did Pocahontas do ? 11. What of Smith ? 
The Indians? 12. Oondidon of the colony? How 
was the number of the colonists reduced? 13. 
What of the persons who had been wrecked at 
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settlement, and return to England. Ac- 
cordingly they sailed down the river for 
that purpose. Fortunately, they were 
met by Lord Delaware, who had come 
in a vessel from England, loaded with 
provisions. This revived their courage, 
and they went back to Jamestown. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

VIRGINIA — Continued. 

1. The colony now began to enjoy 
more favorable prospects. Lord Dela- 
ware, who was governor, restored order 
and contentment by his mild and gentle 
conduct, and the Indians were once 
more taught to respect and fear the 
English. In 1611 new settlers arri^d, 
and other towns were founded ; and un- 
der a succession of wise governors, Vir- 
ginia became a flourishing and extensive 
colony. 

2. In 1612, Captain Argal went on a 
trading voyage up tfie Potomac, and 
heard that Pocahontas was in the neigh- 
borhood. He invited her to come on 
board his vessel, and she came. He 
then detained her, and carried her to 
Jamestown. He knew that Powhatan 
loved his daughter, and thought, while 
she was in the possession of the Eng- 
lish, that he would be afraid to do them 
mischief. 

3. But the noble-hearted chief, indig- 
nant at the treachery that had been prac- 
tised, refused to listen to any terms of 
peace, till his daughter was restored. 

4. While Pocahontas was at James* 

Bennuda?' What did the colonists do? What 
of Lord Delaware ? What did the emigrants do ? 

1. Condition of the colony under Lord Dela- 
ware ? What happened in 1611 7 What of Vir- 
ginia after this ? 2. Captain Argal and Pocahon- 
tas? 3. Powhatan? 4. Mr. Rolfe and Pocahon- 



town, a respectable young Englishman, 
named Rolfe, became yery fond of her. 
She was, indeed, a very interesting wo- 
man; simple, innocent, and beautiful. 
Pocahontas soon became attached io 
Rolfe, and with the consent of Powhat- 
an, they were married. This was fol- 
lowed by peace between the colony and 
all the tribes subject to Powhatan. Soon 
after, Rolfe visited England with his 
bride. She was received by the king 
and queen with the respect due to her 
virtues as a woman, and h^r rank as a 
princess. When she was about to re- 
turn to America, she died, leaving one 
child, from whom some of the most re- 
spectable families in Virginia have de- 
scended*. 

5. New settlers now frequently ar- 
rived, and the colony rapidly increased. 
In 1619, a Dutch vessel came to James- 
town, bringing twenty Africans, who 
were purchased by the people. These 
were the first slaves brought into our 
country, and thus the foundation was 
primarily laid for that system of slavery 
which now pervades the Southern States. 

6.* In 1682, in the midst of apparent 
peace and prosperity, the colony was on 
the point of annihilation. Powhatan, the 
friend of the English, was dead. His 
successor, Opecancanough, was a chief 
of great talent ; but he secretly hated the 
English, and formed a scheme for their 
destruction. By his art and eloquence, 
he persuaded all the neighboring tribes 
to unite in an effort to kill every white 
man, woman, and child, throughout the 
colony. 

tas ? What followed the marriage of Mr. Rolfe 
and Pocahontas? Where did they go after their 
marriage ? How was Pocahontas received by the 
king and queen 1 What else of Pocahontas ? 5. 
What took place in 1619 ? 6. What took place in 
1622? What of Opecancanough? 7. What did 
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7. To conceal their purpose, the In- 
dians now professed the greatest friend- 
ship for the English, and the evening 
before the attack brought them presents 
of game. The next day, precisely at 
twelve o'clock, the slaughter began, and 
three hundred and forty-seven men, wo- 
men, and children, were killed in a few 
hours. More would have been destroyed, 
but that the plot was revealed by a friend- 
ly Indian, in time to put several of the 
towns on their gustrd. 

8. This dreadfuj scene roused the 
English to vengeaiice.^ They pursued 
their enemies into the woods, burnt 
their wigwams, hunted them from for- 
est to forest, killed hundreds of them, 
and, drove the rest back into remote 
retreats. But although victorious, their 
numbers were very much reduced. Out 
of eighty settlements, only eight re- 
maiiied ; and in 1624, of the nine thou- 
sand that had come to the colony, eigh- 
teen hundred only were living. 

9. It is impossible, in this little book, 
to tell you everything in the history of 
Virginia, that is interesting. Under a 
succession of governors, some good and 
some bad, the colony was at one time 
in prosperity, at another in adversity. 
When Cromwell usurped 'the govern- 
ment of England, in 1660, the Virgin- 
ians remained true to the king, but were 
afterwards obliged to submit to Crom- 
well's authority. At the restoration of 
Charles the Second, in 1666, they were 
among the first to greet his return. 

10. In 1676, the colony ejcperienced 
all the miseries of civil war. Nathaniel 

Bacon, a lawyer, put himself at the head 

t 

the Indians do 7 How many white people were 
killed 7 8. What did the English do 7 How had 
the numbers of the colonists been reduced 7 9. 
What of the colony after these events 7 Cromwell 
aud the Virginians 7 What did the Virgimans do 
on the restoration of Charlei? the Second 7 IQ. 



of a rebellion, during which Jamestown 
was burnt, and the adjacent districts laid 
waste. At length he died, and Govern- 
or Berkley resumed' his authority. 

11. Notwithstanding these troubles, 
Virginia continued to flourish, and in 
1688 contained sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants. From that period, till gjbout the 
year 1756, nothing occurred which I 
think would amuse you. 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

1. After leaving Virginia, we shall 
enter North Carolina. In travelling 
over the state, we shall observe that, 
like Virginia, it is divided into three 
parts ; the level, sandy region towards 
the sea, and occupying nearly one half 
of the state ; the hilly country in the 
middle; and the mountainous districts 
in the western portion. 

2. We shall remark that all the labor 
of the field is performed by negroes. 
We shall 4see a great many plantations 
of tobacco, cotton, and rice. We shall 
meet with great forests of pine, in the 
eastern part of the state. Many of 
these trees are cut down by the people, 
made into boards, and sent to foreign 

What happened in 16767 11. Wluitof Virginia 

in 1688? 

Questions on the Map of the Southern States. 
— Boundaries of North Carolina? Describe the 
following rivers: — Neuse, Cape Rear, Pamlico, 
Chowan, Roanoke. What mountains in North 
Carolina? HoV do they cross the state? Cap- 
ital of North Carolina 7 Where is Pamlico Sound 7 
Describ;^ the following towns : — Raleigh, Fayette- 
TiUe, E^enton, Newbem. Extent of North Caro- 
lina 7 Population^? What capes in North Caro- 
lina? 

1. How^is North Carolina divided? 2, What 
of negroes? Plaatations? Forests? 8. Gold? 
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Kbarketa. (rieat quantities of pitch and 
tar are also extracted from the pine trees, 
put into casks, and sent away. 

3. If we proceed to the hilly country, 
along the banks of the Yadkin river, we 
shall meet Irith people, in various places, 
hunting for gold. This is found in sniall 
grains, mixed with sand, and sometimes 
in lumps of considerable size. Some 
persons have gone from New England 
to dig for gold in this state. I suppose 
they hope to get suddenly rich ; but they 
had belter stay at home ; for where one 
man becomes wealthy by digging for 
gold, a thousand get rich by staying 
at home, and quieUy cultivating their 
farms. 



People aeeblBg tot Gold in North paroliDS. 

4. If you look on the map, you will 
see, in North Carolina, three capes 
shooting out into the Atlantic Ocean. 
These are dangerous places for ships. 
Often; when they are sailing by, they 
are driven by the wind upon these 
capes, and dashed to pieces by the roll- 
ing wares. 

6. . While in this state, we should visit 
Raleigh. We shall find a handsome 
state-house here, where the legislature 



meets to enact laws. A beautiful statue 
of white garble, representing Washing- 
ton sitting down, with a paper in his 
hand, which was executed in Italy, by 
a famous man called Canova, and, cost 
several thousands of dollars, used to be 
shown here i but a few years ago it was 
destroyed by fire. Near Raleigh is the 
TTniversily of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill. 

6. Four railroads meet at Weldon, in. 
the north-eastern part of this state, as 
I told you in the chapter on Virginia. 
At Wilmington you can take a steam- 
boat for Charleston, South Carolina. 
Other railroads are contemplated, to 
join Raleigh and Wilmington with 
Charleston. 

7. If you travel over the Wilmington 
and Weldon Railroad, you will find it 
level as a floor the whole way. There, 
is not a single hill or valley ; but you 
pass on and on, night and day. Your 
iron horse never tires, only give him ■ 
wood and water enough. He hurries 
you all this way through a-dark forest 
of pine, and ihrougii bushy swamps. 
The whitened pine trees, where they 
have stripped off the bark to collei;t the 
pilch, appear very curiously, as you 
go, hour after hour, through crowds of 
them, standing so still ; while the black 
smoke, and the sparks from the pine 
wood that is burned under the engine, 
increase the feeling, especially at night, 
that you are careering, in smoke and 
fiame, through some strange region. 

8. North Carolina has annually sent 
out a great many persons to people the 
Western and Southern States. Her gov- 
ernor, in the year 1844, recommended 
the establishment of an agricultural 
school, which will well becom^ a state 
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second only to Tennessee in growing 
Indian corn, and raising annually the 
enormous quantity of twenty-five mil- 
lions of bushels. Immensely valuable 
veins of gold have been lately found in 
this state, which, together with the gold 
sand-washings, will be very curious to 
visit. 

9. We shall not find any very large 
town in North Carolina; but Fayette- 
ville, Newbern, and Wilmington are 

• considerable places. A great part of the 
tobacco, rice, and cotton, raised in this 
state, are sent to Charleston, in South 
Carolina, and are thence distributed to 
all parts of the world. A great deal of 
the cotton is taken in large bags to 
New England, where it is worked up 
into cloth. , . 

10. The tobacco is taken to various 
countries. Some of it is made into 

• snufi*, some into cigars, and some of it is 
chewed. If you should ever go to Eu- 
rope, you will see a great many of the 
people constantly snuffing and puffing ; 
and you may be pretty sure that they 
are indebted to North or South Caro- 
lina for the pleasure they take in these 
things. 

11. North Carolina was first settled 
about Jhe year 1650. The settlers of* 
Virginia were not Puritans, but Church- 
men, or Episcopalians. They were^ 
however, almost as zealous as the New 
England fathers, and persecuted those 
who did not believe with them in mat- 
ters of religion. 

12. Several persons, distressed by 
these persecutions, left the colony, and 
proceeding to the north side of Albe- 

School? Corn? Gold? 9. Fayetteyille? WU- 
i^iogton ? Newbern ? Cotton, tobacco, and rice ? 
What is done with the cotton? 10. With the to- 
bacco? 11. When was North Carolina first set- 
tled ? What of the settlers of Virgrlnia? 12. By 



marie Sound, settled along the shore, 
about the time above mentioned. Here, 
in the wilderness, they found peace and 
plenty.^^ The soil was fertile, and the 
climate soft and gentle. Free from the 
biting winters of the northy undisturbed 
by the persecutions of their fellow-men, 
they lived for a time without govern- 
ment, yet without anarchy. 

13. Attracted by these favorable cir- 
cumstances, other settlers came to them, 
until their number was considerable. In 
1663, the territory of Northland South 
Carolina was granted, by the King of 
England, to Lord Clarendon and others. 

14. To induce people to settle here, 
they gave public notice that the inhab- 
itants should enjoy perfect religious free- 
dom, and have an assembly of their own 
choosing to make laws for them. Ac- 
cordingly, a good many persons came, 
and Mr. Drummond was made governor 
of the colony. 

15. In 167G, William Sayle made a 
settlement at a place then called Port 
Royal. The next year, he removed to 
a neck of land between two rivers, called 
Cooper and Ashley. The setdement he 
called Charleston, in honor of the King 
of England, Charles the Second, then 
on the throne. This place grew very 
rapidly, and being at a great distance 
from Albemarle Sound, it had a distinct 
government to superintend its aflairs. 
Hence arose the two names of North 
and South Carolina. 

16. In 1707, some French people, 
forced from their homes by persecution, 

whom was North Carolina first settled? Situa- 
tion of the settlers? 13. What took place in 
1663 ? 14. What inducements did the proprietors 
hold out to settlers ? What of Mr. Drummond ? 
15. What took place in 1670 ? What of Charles- 
ton ? Why did the colony of Charleston have a 
separate goTernment ? What occasioned the two 
names of N. C. and S. C. ? 16. What took place 
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settled on tlie river Trent, near Pamlico 
Sound* In 1710, some Germans, driven 
by the same cause from their native 
land, took refuge near the safne spot. 
Here for a time these settlers lived hap- 
pily, hut, by and by, a sudden and aw- 
ful calamity feU upon them. 

17. Not far from the wjiite people, 
two powerful tribes of Indians, named 
Tuscaroras and Corees, inhabited the 
forests. Irritated by some injuries they 
had received, and fearing that the white 
people would soon spread themselves 
over the whole land, they secretly plot- 
ted the entire destruction of the French 
and German settlers* 

18. The Indians were always very 
artful in war. In the present instance, 
they privately sent their families to a 
distant fort, and then twelve hundred 
warriors, armed with bows and spears, 
prepared for the attack. 

19. They waited until it was night ; 
then dividing into several parties, they 
secretly approached the different settle* 
ments. The inhabitants, who had gone 
to rest in peace, and without fear, were 
suddenly waked by the dreadful war- 
whoop. 

20. Men, women, and children were 
killed. The Indians, furious as tigers, 
ran from house to house, slaying all 
they met; Shrieks, prayers, and cries 
for mercy availed not. The innocent, 
the helpless, and the unresisting, all 
perished alike. 

21. A few only of the inhabitants 
escaped. These, with the cries of their 

in 1707? What in 1710? 17. What tribes of In- 
dians inhabited the forests near these settlers? 
What plan was formed by these tribes? 18. What 
of the Indians? Their families? How many 
warriors went to the attack? 19,20. What did 
tiiese warriors do ? Describe the massacre. 21. 
How were the people of South Carolina informed 



murdered countryipen in their ears, fled 
swiftly through the woods, to the settle- 
ment in South Carolina, for assistance. 
About a thousand men were immediate- 
ly despatched, under Colonel Barnwell, 
against the Indians. 

22. They had a long and tedious 
march ; but at length they met the ene- 
my. The latter fought bravely, but 
were defeated, and fled to the fortified 
town, where they had sent their women 
and children. Here the white men pur- 
sued them, and were oh the point of 
storming the place, when the Indians 
begged for peace. This was granted by 
Colonel Barnwell, and the white men 
returned to their homes. 

23. But this peace did not last long; 
the Indians soon made war again, and 
Colonel Moore, with forty white men, 
and eight hundred friendly Indians, was 
sent against the enemy. The latter 
again fled to one of their fortified 
towns ; but after a siege of several days, 
this was taken, with eight, hundred pris- 
oners. 

24. The Corees and Tuscaroras were 
now quite disheartened ; tKey gave up 
their hopes of, driving the white people 
from the country, and the former con- 
tinue^d to be peaceable ever after. The 
latter, in 1713, bade adieu to the for- 
ests, and hills, and rivers, which they 
had once called their own, and, moving 
to the north, joined the Five Nations. 
From this time, these celebrated tribes 
were called the Six Nations. A rem- 
nant of the Tuscarora tribe may still be 
seen at Vernon, in the State of -New 
York. 

of these things? What did they do? 22. What 
did the soldiers of S. G. do? What did the In- 
dians do? Did Col. Barnwell grant -the Indians 
peace? 23. Did this peace last long? What of 
Col. Moore? 24. WhatoftheCoreesandTusca- 
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25. In 1729, the two Carolinas, which 
till this time had been one colony, were 
separated, and ever since have remained 
distinct. The interior of North Caro- 
lina was soon explored, and finding it 
very fertile, many settlers established 
themselves there. The colony increased 
rapidly, and under a succession of good 
governors, it flourished, till the approach 
of the Revolutionary War, in 1775. 



CHAPTER XL. 

# 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1. Perhaps my reader is tired of land 
travelling. I therefore propose that we 
go to South Carolina by water. We 
will enter a ship at New York, and in 
a few hours we shall be upon the broad 
ocean. The hills will sink behind the 
blue waves, and we shall see nothing 
but the sky above, and the ocean around 
us. 

2. It is a delightful xhing to sail upon 
the water with a fresh breeze ; — but by 
and by the clouds grow dark, the wind 
howls through the rigging of 'the ship, 
and the waves are thrown into the most 
violent agitation. The vessel now leans 
down on one side towards the Water, the 
timbers creak, the ropes rattle, the cap- 
tain shouts aloud to the men, the waves 
strike the ship, and she staggers like a 
drunken man. 

roras ? What did the Tuscaroras do in 1713 ? Six 
Nations? 25. What took place in 1729? What 
of N. C. from this time? 

Q^e8tion8 on the Map of the Southern States. — 
^un^aries ? Describe the following rivers : San- 
tee, Edisto, Great Pedee, Little Pedee. What 
mountains in S. C. ? Capital? Describe the fol- 
lowing towns : Charleston, Greenville, Abbeville. 
Extent? Population? 

1—4. Describe a voyage from New York to 



2. At such a time, one who has never 
been at sea before is likely to be fright- 
ened; but the skilful captain and the 
fearless sailors watch every sail, and 
rope, and spar, every wave, and every 
breath of the gale, and the gallant ship, 
like a bird on the water, rides safely 
amidst the storm. 

4. At length the clouds break away, 
the sun shines down upon the sea, and 
the troubled waters sink to repose; a 
deep calm settles upon the ocean, and 
its bosom is as smooth as a mirror, By 
and by a breeze springs up, the sails are 
filled, and the ship, speeding on her 
way, soon reaches the port to which she 
is bound. In six days after leaving 
New York, we shall probably reach 
Charleston. 

5. This we shall find to be a* large 
and handsome city, with more negroes 
than white people in it. It is situated, 
as I have mentioned before, on a tongue 
of land between two little rivers, one 
eaUed Ashley, and the other Cooper. 
These, unite below the city, and form a 
large harbor, covered with vessels of 
various kinds. 

6. If we stay a few weeks at Charles- 
ton, we shall find that it is a very gay 
city; In winter, a great many people 
from the Northern States are here ; and 
in summer, multitudes from the West 
Indies, and from the interior of the state, 
make it the place of their abode. 

7. If we travel over South Carolina, 
we shall find the eastern part sandy, 
and the \vestern part mountainous. 
Many of the planters are very rich, and 
great quantities of tobacco, irice, and 
cotton, are produced from the land. 
The negroes, who are more numerous 

Charleston. 5. What of Charleston ? Its situa- 
tion ? 6. What if we stay at Charleston a few 
weeks? 7. Face of the country in S. C. ? The 
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than the white pe<^Ie, perfonn all the 

8. There aie no large towns in this 
state, except Cliarleaton. Colambia ia a 
handsome place, and there the legisla- 
ture meets. Charleston ia the principal 
seat of trade. The cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco are sent there and sold, and there 
the people get cloths, kninea, axes, and 
other articles of merchandise. 

9. I have told you something' about 
the early history of this state. The first 
settlement, you will remember, was 
made near Charleston,- in 1670. Many 
circumstances contributed to make the 
settlement in South Carolina flourish. 

10. Puritans came from England, 
becaase they were disgusted with the 
wickedness which prevailed tKere dur- 
ing the reign of Charles the Second. 
Many persons, who had lost their for- 
tunes, settled here, in the hope of once 
more becoming rich. Large numbers 
of French Protestants, driven into ex^e 
by the cruelty of their government, 
here sought an asylum. From all 
these sources, the population of South 

' Carolina increased ^th great rapidity. 
' ll.'I have told you that, until 1729, 
' North and South Carolina were consid- 
ered one colony. They had different 
governors, indeed, but untU the date 
above mentioned, they were essentially 
one. They were then separated, and 
never afterwards united. From this 
period, the history of South Carolina 
oflers nothing titat would amuse my 
yoang readers, until the War of the 
ReroTutioa ; then its story, of which I 
shall tell you something by and ^Ji ^' 
comes exceedingly interesting. 
12. in 1787, a gentleman in Christ 



pliDUraT ProdDclioiia? Slsiesl S. Colambia? 
Chtrleaton? 9. Fun setUemmt in 8. C . 7 10. 
Who came taaMtkiaS. C.I u. WbalofN.C. 



Gbnrch panah, in Ais state, planted one 
acre of land with cotton seed. This 
produced a bag of cotton wool, weighing 
two hundred and sixty-seven pounds. 
This was the first bale of cotton pro- 
duced in the United States. 
, 13. The editors of the newspapers of 
that day wrote in their papers, that this 
commodity promised to become the prin- 
cipal staple article of export from this 



Cultivalion ofCouoD. 

state. It has become so ; and not only 
of South Carolina, but of several other 
states. It is the article of which the 
greatest value is now sent from this 
country, for sale in Ejirope. In 1840, 
there were raised in the United Stales 
nine hundred and thirty-six millions of 
pounds. 

14. South Carolina has changed very 
little for many years, though her rail- ^ 
road has brought to Charleston much of 
the Georgia trade, that formerly stopped 
at Augusta. A company '\tfas formed in 
the year 1S44 for cotton manufactuung, 
as the prices they get for that staple 
have become very low, and owing to the ' 
amount grown, may continue so, and 
drive these countries to other pursuits. 
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They have also, in many of the South- 
ern States, begun to turn their attention 
to raising cattle, hogs, &c., and to man- 
ufacturing. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

GEORGIA. 

1. This is a Very large state, but not 
so thickly settled as South Carolina. 
The southern parts are barren and 
sandy, the northern parts mountainous. 
The State of Georgia is one of the best 
governed and most prosperous of the 
Southern States. It has many excel- 
lent ^orks of internal improvement, 
which produce large dividends to the 
stockholders. 

2. Savannah, the chief town, is situ- 
ated on the Savannah river, about four- 
teen miles from the sea. It is regularly 
laid out, and carries on a very extensive 
trade. When we are there, we shall 
observe several steamboats going up 
and down the river ; some of them from 
Augusta, loaded with bags of cotton, 
and others carrying up passengers, and 
various articles of merchandise wanted 
by the people. 

. 3. If we get into the steamboat, and go 
to Augusta, we shall find it a very flour- 
ishing place. It receives great quantities 
of cotton and tobacco from the neighbor- 
ing districts, which ar^e sent down the 

——.■—^»^—^^^^™^—^^^—^^"^^l^.^ - " ■**•*■ ■■■III ■■■ ■■ ■ II I^M^— ■■» 

tare. 14. Railroad? Cotton manufacturing? 
Stock raising, &c. ?^ 

Questions on the- Map of the Southern States. — 
Boundaries ? Describe the following rivers : Ogee- 
chee, Oconee, Ocmylgee, Satilla, Savannah. 
• What moAntains extend into the north-western 
part of the state ? Describe the following towns : 
Augusta, Savannah, Brunswick,' Clarksville. Ex- 
tent? Population? 

1. What of Georgia? Face of the country? 
8. Savannah? Its trade? Steamboats? 3. Atf- 



river to Savannah ; or on the railroad 
leading to Charleston, S. C. They 
have lately begun to manufacture their 
cotton into cloth ii/ this state. In 1847, 
there were thirty^two cotton factories in 
'Georgia, costing two millions of dollars, 
using twenty thousand bales, and mak- 
ing a million and a half dollars* worth of 
goods, a year. 

4. Georgia has improved lately by 
her various railroads, and the beautiful 
city of Savannah is again bustling, 
though Augusta, riot being now, the end 
of a road, but only an intermediate sta- 
tion, is ijot so busy as formerly. There 
is a strong likelihood now, that the rail- 
roads of Georgia and South Carolina 
will be pushed on to Memphis and Nksh- 
ville, bringing to their seaports trade and 
travel from the Qumberland, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi valleys. 

5. The only volcano that has ever ap- 
peared in the United States, broke out, 
in 1843, With smoke pouring through 
the rocks, in Union County, the north- 
east corner of this state, at the end of 
the Alleghany range. 

6. We shall find Milledgeville and 
Macon to be very pleasant placed; and 
if we travel into the western part of the 
state, we shall find numerous flourish- 
ing towns in the region lately occupied 
by two famous tribes of Indians, called 
Creeks and Cherokees. These Indians 
have been removed to the west of the 
Mississippi River. 

7. While in Georgia, we shall ob- 
serve some delicious fruits, that do not 
flourish in the Northern States. Or- 
anges, lemons, limeSj and figs, grow 
here in plenty. . These last, when taken 
fresh from the tree, are far more deh- 
cious than when dried, as we get them 

gusta? Obtton factories'? 4. Railroads? Their 
extent? 5. Volcano? 6. Milledgeville? Ma- 
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at the north. The people often eat them 
for breakfast, and they make an excel- 
lent meal. 

8. Most of the orange and fig trees in 
Georgia were killed by a frost, in 1835. 
But the trees have grown up again, and 
bear finely. The average crop of an 
acre of orange trees is six to eight thou- 
sand oranges. 

9. In the southern part of Oeo^a, 
and lying partly ia Florida, is a famous 
swamp, called Okefinokee. It is three 
hundred miles around it, and it is full 
of reptiles. If you should happen to go 
along the edge of this swamp, in sum- 
mer, you would see some strange sights, 
and bear some strange sounds. 

10. There are crocodiles large enough 
to swallow a man, lizards creeping along 
the tranks of the trees, and huge ser- 
pents coiled in the thickets. If you 
stay till evening, you will have a sere- 
nade from ten ' thousand frogs ; and 
when it gets to' be dark, a bird, like a 
whippoorwill, will repeat the sound of 
" chuck will's widow" so fast as to as- 
tonish you. 



YieiF in Okcfiaokfla Swamp. 
11. If you visit this place 



morning, you will notice crknes, herons, 
spoonbills, and bitterns, all of them birds 
of the long-legged family, and some as 
tall as a man. These yon will see stand- 
ing motionless for hour^, along the edge 
of the water, looking very sad, as if they 
had no friends upon eartn ; but if a fish, 
or a frog, or a snate, or a young croco- 
dile, comes in their way, it is snapped 
up in an instant, 

12. As my reader knows something 
about Georgia, as it is now, I will pro- 
ceed to say something of its history. In 
1733, one nundred and thirteen persons, 
under James Oglethorpe, came from 
England, and made the £rst settlement 
in this colony. They established them- 
selves at Yamacraw Bluff, and there laid ■ 
the foundation of the present city of Sa- 
vannah. 

13. The object of those persons in 
England who planned the settlement of 
Georgia, was to provide a place, where 
the poor people of Great Britain might 
go and live comfortably. They also 
desired to furnish an asylum, where the 
persecuted and oppressed of all nations 
might go and be at peace. 

14. Such were the noble views which 
led to the settlement of this colony. 
The proprietors, wishing to secure the 
happiness of the people, forbade slavery 
and the use of rum. Unfortunately, 
these good jules were soon disregarded. 

15. In 1733, five hundred poor peo- 
ple emigrated from England to Georgia, 
and in 1733, four hundred settlers came 
from Germany, Switzerland, and Scot- 
land. Thus the number of inhabitants 



nokee swan^i'? Describe the picture. 12. Whal 
toob place in 1T331 'Where nas Uie first aeitle- 
menl in Georgia rosdo 7 13. Wtial moliTes led lo 
the seulemenl ofG. ? 14. What was forbidden la 
OeDrgial Were tlwse reatriclions observed ? IS. 
What took pUce in iria? WhatiniTUI Did 
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increased rapidly; but still the colony 
did not flourish. The greater part of 
the people remained poor/ although half 
a million of dollars had been spent in 
sending them across the Atlantic, and 
in providing them with the necessaries 
and comforts of life^ 

16. In the year 1740, there was war 
between England and Spain. Now, the 
latter government possessed Florida) 
and had several settlements there. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Oglethorpe, the excel- 
leiit governor of Georgia, determined to 
make war upon these Spanish settle- 
ments. 

17. So he took with him two thou- 
sand men, a part of them from Virginia 
and South Carolina, and proceeded 
against St. Augustine. This place he 
besieged; but the Spaniards defended 
themselves bravely, and he was obliged 
to march back again with his two thou- 
sand men. 

18. Two years after this, the Span- 
iards came, with thirty vessels, and three 
thousand soldiers, to punish the English 
settlers fdr their attack on St. Augustine. 
Their intention was to take possession 
of Georgia first, and the two Carolinas 
afterwards. 

19. Gen. Oglethorpe had /but seven 
hundred men, and a small body of In- 
dians, under his command. According- 
ly he sent to South Carolina for assist- 
ance; but the people would not send 
him any. So he and his little band 
were left to defend themselves, as well 
as they could, against four times their [ 
number. 

the colony flourish ? What of the ^ater part of 
the people? How much had been spent? 16. 
What took place in 1740? What of Florida? Sev- 
eral towns and settlements there 7 I7. What did 
Gen. Oglethorpe do ? 18. What did the Spaniards 
do, two Tears after? 19. What of Gen. Oglethorpe? 



20. Oglethorpe knew his danger, and 
determined t6 scare the Spaniards away 
if pbssible. He therefore contrived to 
make them believe that he had more 
men than he actually had, and that a 
great body of English soldiers were 
coming to help him. 

21. One day, the Spaniards saw three 
vessels of war off the coast ; supposing 
that thes^e had brought the reinforce- 
ments, they became very much alarmed, 
ran aboard their ships as fast as possible, 
and sailed away. Thus Oglethorpe got 
rid of his troublesome visitors. 

22. In 1754, the proprietors gave up 
the colony to the king, and after that 
timer it prospered very much. The peo- 
ple began to cultivate rice and indigo, 
which they found very profitable. Some- 
times the Florida Indians were trouble- 
some, but no war of much interest oc- 
curred. 

FLORIDA. 

23. At the south-eastern corner of the 
United States is Florida, a broad strip 
of land shooting; into the sea, between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. It was formerly divided into East 
artd West Florida. It was discovered, in 
1512, bv the Spaniards, on Pascua Flo- 
rida, (Easter Sunday,) and hence they 
gave it the name, as its trees were bril- 
liant with flowers. In 1562, a little band 
of French Protestants fled from persecu- 
tion, and settled near where the present 
town of St. Augustine stands. Here it 
would seem as if they might have lived 
in peace; but the cruelty which had 
driven them from home pursued them 
to their lonely retreat. 

^ 

20. How did Oglethorpe frighten the Spaniards? 

21. What did they do? 22. What took place in 
175^? What did the people cttltiTate? The In- 
dians? 2a. Where is Florida? Discovery? St. 
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24. A Spanish officer, named Melen- 
dez, discovered the settlement, and find- 
ing that the people were not Catholics, 
but Protestants, he and his soldiers put 
them to death, in the most cruel man- 
ner. But this wicked act did not go 
unpunished. A few years afterwards, a 
Frenchman, named De Gourgues, vis- 
ited the » country with some soldiers, 
attacked the Spaniards who were settled 
near, and killed many of them. Some 
of them he hanged upon the same trees 
iioni which were still suspended the 
skeletons of his countrymen, who had 
been murdered by Melendez. 

25. St. Augustine was founded by 
the Spaniards about the year 1564, or 
1570, and is the oldest town in the 
United States. Other settlements were 
made in Florida by the Spaniards, but 
the population increased slowly; In 
1819, the Spanish government relin- 
quished their claims to the country ; and 
since that time it has belonged to the 
United Staties. 

26. In 1818, the Indians called Sem- 
inoles, that is, Wanderers, or Kefugees, 
were conquered by the United States ; 
part refused to go to the lands assigned 
tbem beyond the Mississippi, and fled 
into the swamps of Florida, living on 
the hummocks, or spots of dry land, and 
cunningly crossing the rivers by logs 
sunken below the surface of the water, 
which they knew where to find and 
walk over on ; but the troops who pur- 
sued them were stopped, seeing no 
bridge, and wondered how it was possi- 
ble for the Indians to escape across. 

27. After expending many millions 
of money, killing many Indians, and 
losing hundreds of men by battle, mur- 

Augustine? 24. French and Spaniards ? 26. His- 
tory 7 When iras it bought by the United States 7 
26,27. Seminole Indians? War with them 7 When 



der, and sickness, the whites, in 1838, 
took prisoner the. Indian chief, Osceola, 
who died broken-hearted, and, in 1842, 
they removed the remainder to the west, 
leaving only a few, who were quiet, in 
the territory, which, in the year 1845, 
became a state. 

28. Previous to the frosts of February, 
1835, the most profitable crop of this 
country was the orange. South and 
east of St. John's river, were orange 
trees known to be one hundred and fifty 
years old. About 1845, there was im- 
ported a little bug, which threatened to 
destroy again every orange, lemon, lime, 
and citron tree. 

29. Key West, on an island off this 
coast, was made a city in 1847, when 
the United States commenced there a 
Marine Hospital, that is, for sailors. A 
botaftic garden was to be established 
here, by the general government, in 
which it is intended to naturalize all the 
tropical fruits which will flourish in, or 
enaure, the southern climate. 

30. Business and numbers increase 
very fast in this state. Tallahassee is 
its capital. In 1648, the legislature es« 
tablished that excellent thing, a com- 
mon school system, in Florida. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

THE FIVE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC 

STATES. 

1. I have now given you some ac- 
count of Virginia, North Carolina, South 

was it made a state 7 28. Oranges, &c.7 29. Key 
West 7 U. S. Hospital 7 Botanic garden 7 30. 
Common school system? 

Q^e8ii(m8 on the Map of the Southern States, 
—Which fiYe of the Southern States lie on the At- 
lantic ocean 7 What moantalns cross these states? 
Jn which direction do the rivers generally nm, ia 
these fiTe states? Whichisthelugesttown? la 
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Carolina, Geoi^a, and Florida. .These 
five states are in many respects alike. 
The southern and eastern portions are 
generally low and sandy. The western 
portions are hilly and mountainous. 
Some portions are very productive. 

2. Theirchief productions are cotton, 
tobacco, and rice. The climate is hot, 
and in summer it is unhealthy in the 
low country- The land is chiefly di- 
vided into mrge plantations. The own- 
ers of these are called planters. They 
possess a multitude of negroes, who per- 
form all the labors of the field and in the 
house. 
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4. The negroes are the legal property 
of their maslers, who have a legal righl 
to punish them for bad conduct, and to 
sell them. But the laws of these stales 
protect the lives of slaves. As the slave- 
trade has been abolished a great many 
years, no new ones can be brought into 



Negroes at Work ia the Field. 
•3. The negroes are generally well 
treated ; that is, they have enough to 
eat, drink, and wear, and are not often 
required to labor beyond their strength. 
But the system of slavery is not condu- 
cive to the happiness either of the white 
people or the negroes. 



which directioD an ihe following places from 
Wuhington i Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, 
Charleaton, Milledgeiille, SaTannah? Rav many 
people in ibeu Stc Soulfaeni Stales 7 

1. What of the Gtb Southern Atlantic Slal«7 
I^cs of the conntry 1 3. duefprodDctionsT Cli- 
inat»? Ho* l» the land divided? Planters! 
Skntl Dncribe the {riclure. 3. How are the 
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intry, and only those persons, 
lother 



bom of a slave mother are 'held 

slaveiT- 

5. This institution is sanctioned by 
the laws of the slave-holding states. 

6. I hope the time will soon come, 
when there will be no slaves in our 
country. A benevolent society has been 
formed for the purpose of sending those 
that may be set free to Africa. They 
have already established a colony there, 
consisting entirely of blacks, called Libe- 
ria, which, in 1847, became indepen- 
dent. Several thousands have already 
^ne there ; and the colony is prosper- 
ing. 

7. I have already told you that the 
first negroes brought to this country ar- 
rived at Virginia in 1619. For about 
fifty years before the settlement of this 
colony, the merchants of England' had 
been engaged in the slave-trade. They 
used to send large ships to the western 
coast of Africa ; these were then loaded 
with negroes, which were taken to the 
West Indies, to South America, and 
various other places, and sold. Some- 
times the negroes were bought in Africa 
of those who had taken them in war, 
and sometimes the sailors went ashore, 
stole men, women, and children, and 
forced them on board their ships. 

8. These poor creatures were crowd- 
ed into the vessels, and used in the most 

uegroea treated! 4. HowaretheirllTee protected} 
How do persons become Blaves 1 «. What of LI- 
heria7 7. What of the Gisl elavea brought lo 
AmericaT What of the slave-lradeT How are 
the slaves procutod? 8. How were the mgntt 
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barbarous manner. Many of them ex- 
pired for want of fresh air; some he- 
came deranged, and jumped into the 
sea. Sometimes mothers died, and 
their little children perished for want of 
care > and sometimes the men killed 
themselves rather than endure the tor- 
meats they suffered. 

9. Such Were some of the horrors 
attending the slave-trade. Yet it con- 
tinued to be CD^rried qn, and very soon' 
there Were a great many slaves in all 
the colonies. There were more in the 
Southern thait in the Northern States ; 
but still, in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and ,New England, tjiere were several 
thousands. 

10. But, at length, the people became 
convinced that slavery was an evil, and, 
in all the- states north of Maryland, it 
was abolished. In the Southern States 
it is still permitted. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

ALABAMA, ^MISSISSIPPI, LOUIS- 
IANA, AND TEXAS. 

1. To the west of Georgia, there are 
four large states, called Alabama, Mis- 

treated on board the ships ? Describe their suffer- 
ings. 9. Were there oooe slaves in the Middle 
and Northern States? 10. Of what did the people 
become convinced 7 What was done 7 

Questions on the Map of thi Southern Statea. 
—Boundaries of Alabama 7 Describe the foUow- 
mg rivers : Alabama, Tallapoosa, Cahawba, Tom- 
bigbee. What is the capital 7 

Boundaries of Mississippi 7 Describe the fol- 
lowii^ rivers: Pascagoula, Leaf, Pearl, Black, 
Yazoo. Capital? Describe Natchez, Mobile, 
Columbia. 

Boundaries of Louisiana?, Describe the follow- 
ing rivers : Sabine, Wachitta, Red, Tensas. Cap- 
ital? How is New Orleans situi^ted ? DescribjB 
the following towns : Baton Rouge, Alexandria, 
Franklin. 



sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Alaba- 
ma is well furni/shed with navigable 
rivers, and the soil is remarkably fertile. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in 
raising cotton and tobacco. 

2. This territory was a mere hunt- 
ing-ground for the Indians, long after the 
settlement of other parts of our country. 
After the Revolutionary War, it was 
claimed by Georgia, and the United 
StatQs purchased it for one million two 
hundred and iifty thousand dollars. By 
and by it began to be settled, and soon 
there were several thousand people 
there. In 1819, it heqgime one of the 
United States. 

3. I will now tell you about the State 
of Mississippi. The land here is gen- 
erally level, with some ranges of hills. 
A large portion of the country is still 
covered with thick pine forests, in which 
there are a great many wild deer. 
Toward the southern part, there are 
swamps and marshes ^lled with alliga- 
tors. Natchez is the largest town in the 
state. It is situated on a high bluff, on 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi. 
The planters send a great deal of cotton 
to this place, which is taken down the 
river to New Orleans. 

4. As early as the year 1539, a Span- 
iard, named J^rdinand de Soto, came 
to this country with nine hundred per- 
sons. They spent three years in search- 
ing for gold ; but at length De Soto died, 
and his companions went away. In 
1683, a Frenchman, named La Salle, 

' came down the river, and named the 
country, from the gulf to the lakes,' Lou- 
isiana, in honor of his king, Louis XIV. 

1. What of Alabama? Soil? Inhabitante? 2. 
What of the territory of Alabama ? By whom was 
it claimed? By whom purchased? When did 
Alabama become a state? 3. What of Missis- 
sippi? Forests? Swamps? Natchez? 4. What 
of Ferdinand defioto? W])sit happened in 1683? • 
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5. From this the French claimed the 
tenitory, and, in 1716, made a settle- 
ment, where Natchez now stands, called 
Fort Rosalie. Other settlements were 
made by French people in the territory, 
but in 1763 it was ceded to Great Brit- 
ain. At the dose of the Revolutionary 
War, it belonged to the United States ; 
and in 1817 it was admitted into the 
Union as a state. 

6. Louisiana is the most level of the 
United States. There are very ej{en- 
eive marshes lying along the Gulf of 
Mexico, and there is much low land bor- 
dering on the Mississippi. In the spring 
of the year, when the mighty river is 
swollen by rains, it sometimes rises 
above its banks, and spreads a vast 
flood of waters over the country in Lou- 
isiana. 

7. The people of this state are chiefly 
employed in raising cotton. There are 
also many plantations of sugar-cane. 
This plant resembles our Indian com 
(maize) in appearance. The stalks con- 
tain a sweet juice, from which sugar and 



CalUnting the Sogar-cuie. 

6. WhuialT167 WbUinlTae? Tovhomdid 
MiuUslppi beloi^ at the cIuk of the Rerolutlnii- 
aiyWwI WbeadiditbucomeaBtalcl «. What 
of Louuiuial UanhesT WhU irf the Misaia- 
Bippl? 7. Cottoa? Eh^ar-cuul. Ducnhslh* 
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molaaaes are made. A large part of the 
sugar and molasses which we use is pro- 
duced in Louisiana. 

8. In 1796, the first experiment in 

making sugar in the United States was 
undertaken, near New Orleans. The 
exclamation "It grains! it grains!"-^ 
showing that the experiment was suc- 
cessful, ran joyiully through th& coun- 
try. Louisiana can supply the Union 
with cane-sugar. In 1846 they made 
one hundred and eighty-one thousand 
hogsheads. 

9. Before the war of 1775, much in- 
digo was raised in Georgia, thoug-h the 
culture was there abandoned, afterwards. 
In 1847, it was raised at Baton Rouge, 
of very excellent quality, and attentioa 
is turned to raising it as an article of 
sale. You know it is used very much 
in dyeing, and is now brought from the 
East Indies. i 

10. In Louisiana resides J. J. Audu- ' 
bon, a famous naturalist. He has made 
one of the most splendid books ever seen. 
It tells about all the birds of America. I 
It ffives pictures of them, exact as to 
their size, form, and color ; of their nests 
and eggs ; and of the trees to which each 
kind particularly resorts. He had, in 
1S47, nearly finished another work, on 
the quadrupeds of North America ; but, 
though he can give their form and color, 
he cannot copy, in a book, their exact 

11. He has passed a great part of his 
life in the woods and forests of this con- 
tinent, in 'his favorite pursuits. Some- 
he has slept in the swamps of the 

south, with the rich vines and the heavy 
hanging moss making his only curtains. 
Sometimes he has "camped out" among 
the wigwams of the Indians, amid the 
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snows of Canada. No dangers or toils 
have deterred him, rio difficulties or fa- 
tigues hindered him. 

12. This is perseverance, my young 
friends ; it is the grand secret of success 
in everything you undertake. You must 
look at these splendid hooks when you 
have an opportunity ; and while you are 
doing so, think of the manner in which 
they were completed. 

13. New Orleans, the capital of Lou- 
isiana, has over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It is situated one hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and receives vast quantities of produce, 
which come down that great river. If 
you ever visit this place, you will see 
many things to surprise you. The peo- 
ple are a collection from all countries. 
A great many are French ; sdme are 
Spanish, some Scotch, some Irish, and 
some Dutch. Beside these, there are 
thousands of- negroes. 

14. At this place you will see many 
vessels which have come from various 
parts of Europe and America, to get cot- 
ton, tobacco, sugar, flour, pork, and furs ; 
all of which come down the Mississippi 
in abundance, in flat-boats, arks, steam- 
ers, &c. These different craft have their 
places assigned them along the levee, 
which presents the shape of a crescent. 
In one place are all the flat-boats ; in an- 
other, the steamers all together ; in an- 
other, the rigged vessels ; — and their ex- 
tended number, thus regularly arranged, 
presents a very striking and character- 
istic scene, full of beauty and bustle. ' 

15. You will also see many steam- 
boats^ going and coming, loaded with 
passengers and freight of all kinds. 
Some of these boats are almost as large 

. 1 

▼oance? 13. New Orleans? People of New 
Orleans? '14. Vessels? Their arrangement? 
IS. Steamboats? 1$. When was the battle of 
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as ships of war. They are constantly • 
going* up and down the Mississippi; 
some of them ascend that river for more 
than two thousand miles. 

16. I have told you of a famous bat- 
tle which took place near Baltimore, in 

1814. During the same war, a still 
more famous engagement occurred at , 
New Orleans. On the 8th of January, 

1815, twelve thousand British troops 
caflM against that city. General Jack- 
soi^was there, with three thousand 
American soldiers. i 

17. He knew that the enemy were 
coming ; so he prepared to receive them. 
He had a long breast-work made of bags 
of cotton,' heaped one upon another. 
Then he placed twelve cannon along the 
line, and the Americans got behind the 
breast-work. All things were now ready, 
and the British troops, led by General 
Packenham, began to advance over the 
level ground toward the American breast- 
work. 

18. For a long time the Americans 
were still, and let the. British come close 
upon them. Then suddenly the men 
put their lighted matches to the cannon ; 
the balls were hurled amid the British 
ranks, and the soldiers fell by hundreds.. 
Then, too, the Americans pointed their 
guns over the breast-work, and sent theii 
bullets in the faces of the enemy. A 
living sheet of fire continued to blaze 
along the American line, and the ground, 
far and near, was shaken with the thun- 
der of the battle. 

19. The British were brave men, and 
they were led by a brave general ; but 
they could not withstand the di^adly fire 

New Orleans fought? Who commanded the Amer- 
icans? How many British troops were there? 
How many Americans? 17. What did Geberal 
Jackson do ? Who commanded the British troops^ 
18, f 9. Describe the batUe. 20. How long did the 
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of the Americans. They were driven 
back, leaving, the ground strewed with 
hundreds of the dead ^nd dying. Twice, 
indeed, they rallied, and a few of them, 
as if seeking death, rushed close up to 
the breast-work. One daring officer, at 
the head of his men, ascended to the top 
» of it, and shouted to his followers to 
come on. But ere the words Tliad parted 
from his lips, he fell into the ditch be- 
low, pierced through and through Ijk a 
dozen bullets. 

20. In one hour after the battle be- 
gan, it was all over. The British were 
totally defeated, and marched sullenly 
away. General Packenham was killed, 
seven hundred of his brave soldiers lay 
dead on the field, one thousand four 
hundred were wounded, and five hun- 
dred were taken prisoners. Thus the 
British lost twenty-six hundred men, 
while the Americans had only seven 
killed and six wounded. 

21. Let us now go back to a much 
earlier date, and see what happened in 
Louisiana. This name was originally 
applied to that vast tract of country 
lying between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Ocean. It was considered as 
belonging to tha French ; and in 1699, 
the first settlement was made at Iber- 
ville. Owing to the unhealthiness of 
the climate, many of the settlers died, 
and the colony did not flourish. In 
1712, out of twenty -five hundred who 
had settled there, only four hundred 
were living. 

22. In 1717, the present city of New 
Orleans was founded, and from this time 

~T-r _ i -- . ■ - » . — —~^^— ■ ■ I 

battle last ? Who were defeated 7 What was the 
loss of the British 7 Loss of the Americans 7 21. 
To what tract was the name of Louisiana first ap- 
plied 7 To whom did it belong 7 What took place 
In 1699 7 What of this colony? What of. the set- 
tlers in 1712 7 22. When was New Orleans found- 
ed 7 "What of the French settlements after tliis 7 



the French settlements along the Mifi* 
sissippi continued to increase. In the 
year 1803, Mr. Jefierson, the president 
of the United States, bought the whole 
country west of the Mississippi of the 
French government, and gave them fif- 
teen millions of dollars for it. Since 
that time, it has belonged to the United 
States. 

23. In the year 1812, that portion now 
called Louisiana was set apart, and be- 
came one of the United States. The in- 
habitants were chiefly French, but a great 
many people have emigrated, within the 
last twenty years, from other parts of 
the United States, and settled there. 

TEXAS. 

24. In December, 1835, Texas, one 
of the federal states of Mexico, next to 
our country on the south-west, and into 
which some twenty thousand persons 
had removed from our country, insisted 
on withdrawing from the general gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 

25. Its independence was declared 
March, 1836, and in that year was es- 
tablished, by a battle at San Jacinto, 
where, by a small number, the president 
of Mexico, General Santa Anna, was 
defeated and taken prisoner. He was 
afterwards liberated, and passed home 
through the United States. 

26. Texan independence was ac- 
knowledged by the United States, Eng- 
land, and France, but. not by Mexico, 
who continued to claim her as one of 
her provinces, under the abolishment of , 
the federal constitution, in 1836. Tex- , 
as organized as a republic, with a con- 
stitution like that of the Southern States. 

D. G. Burnet, elected in March, 1835, 

f I « 

What took place in 1803? 83. What in 18131 
Inhabitants? 24. Texas. What was lt?-25. When- 
did Texas declare its independence? SantiiAimali 
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waadiefirst president; Samuel Hottston, 
the next, elected ia September, 1830, and 
A. B. Jones, the next president, elected 
in 1S44. The population is mostly made 

up of Americans, from the United States. 
Austin is the seat of government. Gal- 
veston, on an island on the coast, is the 
most active place of business. 



View ot Galveston, 

27, A treaty annexing Texas to our 
republic, aa one of our Union, was ne- 
gotiated, by President Tyler and his cab- 
inet, in 1844, but our Senate rejected it ; 
and that annexation was, in 1845, one 
of the most exciting subjects before Con- 
gress. It was consummated in 1846. 

28. In 1846, Texas exported three 
hundred thousand dollars' worth of cot- 
ion, and bought from our other states 
one million two hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of merchandise. Very large 

f'ants of land in Texas were made to 
paniards, Americans, and Irishmen, by 
Spain, Mexico, and Texas herself, un- 
der the different goveraraents, on condi- 
tion of inducing persons to settle a por- 
tion of it. In this way a great many 
have been led to settle there. In 1847, 



!6. PiesidcDtsI CapiudT Gitlvealoni Describe 
the piclofe. 37. Annezstiaa to the United States ? 
tS. Boainenl Landsl fopukiioBliil847? Pob- 



the people of Texas were variously esti- 
mated, at from one hundred thousand to 
two hundred thousand. 

29, In 1846, a public school system 
was successfully organized in Galveston, 
Texas, thence te extend over the whole 
state. So you see the Anierican wish 
for knowledge and good education is 
found active there. 

30. Thus I have told you about thq 
great states lying along the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The climate here is very hot, and, 
as in the other Southern States, almost 
all the labor is performed by negroes. 
There are many French and Spanish 
among the -inhabitants, who still pre- 
serve the customs of their original coun- 
tries. There are many thousands of the 
people who speak no other language 
than the French. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE WESTERN STATES. 

1. To the north of the slates of whick 

I have just been telling you, are the 

Western Slates. They are very fertile, 



0. Cliir 



: of tie south-west- 



ern slalesTNegrora7FrcncliBndSpimi5h? French 
lan^ageT 

QueiliOns in the Map of Ike Wtstcra Stales. — 
BouDiiories of Ohiol Descrlhe the followLig riv- 
ers; Sandusky, Ohio, Cuyahi^, MHumee, Hua- 
kingum. Capitalt Describe ihe Tallowing towns ; 
Ca1umbtu,Cincinn<li,LancaBleT, Ctiillic^^ie, Mtt- 
riellB, Zanesville, SteubenviUe. 

Banndacies oCJndiana 1 Describe the Ibllawing 
rivers: White, Wabaah, Tippecanoe. Capital? 
Descilbe the following towns : ConaeTSville, Via- 
cennes, Madison, Cotydon. 

Boandaries of HUudIs? Describe the foUow- 
iog livsn: Dliaois, Sangamon, Roch, TfaBt»« b>a , 
Capital ? Descnbe the following towns : Perajo, 
Alton, KaslcasluB, Chicago, Galena. 

Boundaries of Missouri T Describe the fbllowitig 
riven 1 Oascoaaile, Osage, UUsouri, Big BUd^ 
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rivers in the world. In general, ihey 
are hilly, or moderately uneren. 

2. As this is a very interesting por- 
tion of oiir country, we must not fail to 
pay it a visit. We will take the rail- 
road cars at Philadelphia, and proceed, 
partly by canal and partly by railroad, 

' across the Alleghany Iifountains to Pitts- 
blirg. There we will enter a steamboat, 
and go down the Ohio river to Cincin- 

3. This is a large city, containing 
over seventy thousand inhabitants ; yet 
it is but fifty years since it was first laid 
out! If we travel over the State of 
Ohio, we shall find that it has been re- 
cently settled, and that large portions of 
it are yet covered with, forests. But we 
shall everywhere meet with new villages 
springing up in the wilderness ; we shall 
see a great many good farms ; and we 
shall discover that the inhabitants enjoy 
an abundance of the comforts of life. 

4. At Cincinnati fa their admirable 
observatory, established within a few 
years, so that Ohio and that city have 
the credit of first establishing these 
watch-towers of science, in the United 



■ Prairie, La Miae. Capital Describe the fnllow- 
iog towns : Si. Geneviere, Looisioim, Si. Charles, 
FranUin. What mounUiua In Missouri 1 In vhat 
direction do'they run 7 In what pari or the slaie 
dolheylie? 

Banndaries af Tennessee 1 Deacrilie the follour- 
ing rivers ; Ducic, Tennessee, Forked Deer, Cum- 
berland. Capital? Describe the roDowiDg towns: 
Memphis, F^jelteTille. What laoitntaias cross 
the ahulh-eastem part of TenneBsee 7 

Boundaries of Kentiicty 7 Descijhe the follow- 
ing TiTois : Green, Kentucky, Lidcing. Capital ? 
Deiciibe the following towns : Leiiu^on, Mount 
Vernon, Louitnrlile, MaysiUle, Bairdstown. 

1, a. What of theWeslem^SuiesT Fertility? 
BiTera7 Pace of the conntryT 3. What of 
Cincinnati? What of the Stale of Ohio 7 FW- 
-^T Tillages? E^rms7 LilubitaiKal 4. Ob- 



States. Eicellent schools are constantly ■ 

being founded ; and they have many fine 



6. The cultivation of the vine is still 
rapidly spreading on the Ohio river. 
Persons from the vine-growing countries 
of Europe have settled there, and are 
cultivating the grape. The French, 
when they first discovered the Ohio, 
called it La Belle Riviere, which, like 
the Indian name, Ohio, means, the beau- 
tiful river. 

6. I don't suppose there ever was, in 
the world, such a fast-growing stale as 
Ohio. It was settled about 1788; now 
look on the map, and see how many in- 
habitants there are. And all these peo- | 
pie are comfortable and happy, with good I 
schools and good habits. In 1841, died 
William H. Harrison, of Ohio, President ! 
of the United States for only thirty^ays, j 
and the first president who died in office. I 

7. If we travel westward into Indiana j 
and Illinois, we shall find the counliT j 
still more thinly peopled. But we shall j 
now find there many flourishing towns ; 
and little villages, built within a few 
years. As we cross the forests, we shall ' 
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serratory? 6.'Vine7 Name of Ibe river7 6. 
Date of settlement? Schools ? President Harrt- 
son7 T. Whatoflndiana? Illinois? Tillages? 
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see ft plen^ of deer, and flocks of wild 
turkeys. We may sometimes see a.bear 
crossing our path, ot a panther couched 
in the top of a tree. 

8. These stales have invested large 
Eums of money in railroads and canuls, 
which will at no distant period develop 
their resources, and enrich them. One 
railroad is contemplated, which will pass 
directly through the State of Illinois, 
from the north to the south, and there 
terminate at Cairo, just at the junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, where 
they are said to hare already expended 
nearly a million of dollars to prepare a 
site for a great central metropolis. 

9. April 18th, 1848, the first boat 
passed from the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal into the waters of Lake Michigan, 
thus completing a continuous water com- 
munication from New York, by way of 
the lakes, to New Orleans ; making, I 
helieve, the most extended inland navi- 
gation in the world. 

10. If we travel in Missouri, We shall 
find the region hut thinly inhabited. 
We ought to visit the lead mines in this 
state ; tiiey lie about forty miles west of 
the Mississippi, and are the most pTolidc 
in the world. Many million pounds of 
lead are obtained from these mines ev- 
ery year. ^ 

11. In Jefferson County there is a 
cave, lined with, or made out of lead. 
It sparkles all over, and is a rich and 
beautiful sight, as well as a valuable 
mine. Not far from the riser we find 
two curious iron mountains, one seven 
hundred and the other three hundred 
feet high. A few trees grow in the 
crevices, but they are really rounded 
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Deer? Other wild animals^ 8. Bailroads and 
canals? CairoT 9, DliDois and MichigHnCiuial? 
10. Hieaoori? head minesT ll. Care? Iraa 



bills ^{ rich iron ore ; enough to supply 

the world for ages. 

12. At Lamotte, in Missouri, they 
found, in 1847, for the first time in the 
United States, a mine of cobalt ; a sub- 
stance used in coloring-, porcelain, and 
for which we have had to send to,Ger-' 
many. In that year a porcelain manu- 
factory was established in this state. 

13. As we are crossing this state, \ve 
shall occasionally meet with prairies. 
These are natural upland meadows, or 
levels, coveted with toll grass, and are al- 
most as level as the sea. Sometimes they 
are of vast eitent, and you may travel 
for a whole day without getting across 
one of them. When you are in the 
midst of one of these mighty prairies, 
you rnay look around, and see nothing 
on either side but the level land spread 
out like the ocean to the horizon, of a 
drab color in winter, dark brown in 
spring, and green in summer. 

14. It is the practice of the Indians 
to bum these prairies over every year. 
The fire spreads rapidly among the tall 
grass, and often the deer, wild horses, 
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and bufTaloes, are overtaken an4 burnt 
to death. 

15. We shall find St. Louis to be a 
cbnsiderobie place, and rapidly increas- 
ing. Many of the inhabitants are 

. French, and some of them are natives 
of New England. It already has the 
. air of a wealthy metropolis. Tying, in 
the size of its massive structures, with 
the most imposing of the Atlantic cities. 

16. If you are fond of enterprise, you 
can here join a huntin? expedition, about 
to proceed two thousand miles up the 
Missouri river, for the purpose of killing 
hulfeloes, hears, beavers, and other wild 
animals. These hunting parties fre- 
quently set out from St. Louis, and 
are sometirnes gone two. or three years. 
They bring back many boat-loads of 
skins, taken from the animals they have 
killed. Sometimes these hunters meet 
with unfriendly Indians, who attack 
them. Several hunting parties have 
been entirely destroyed in this way. 

17. Missouri has become settled, and 
principally from the southern and south- 
western states; she is one of the richest 
in natural resources. The lead mines 
reserved by the United States in these 
Western States have become very pro- 
ductive; and they begin to get hence cop- 
per, also, which has been found in pure 
masses weighing thousands of pounds. 

18. In 1840, a man named Joseph 
Smith said he had found some old -brass 
or gold plates, engraved with the book 
of Mormon, which once was one of the 
sacred books, the rest of which form our 
Bible ; he also said he had visions and 
revelations to form a new sect, called 

■Mormons, or Latter-day Saints. Num- 

16. Si. LouiaT 16, Huntinaejpedilionl What 
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hers and wealth, from east and west 
United States, and from Europe, joined 
him ; they settled at Far West, in Mis- 
souri, but being driven thence, went to 
Nauvoo, in Illinois, founded a city, or- 
ganized a government, and began build- 
ing a curious and vast stone temple. In 
August, 1844, a quarrel broke out be- 
tween the Mormons and other citizens, 
and Joseph Smith, with several other 
leaders, was shot. In 1847, after much 
sutTering, they moved to Oregon and 
California. 

19. After leaving Missouri, we should ■ 
travel in Tennessee and Kentucky. Here 
we shall find the country more thickly 
settled, and we shall meet with several, 
large and handsome towns. Nashville 
and Lexington are both delightful places, i 
Louisville is a handsome and very busy 

20, We must not leave Kentucky 
without visiting Mammoth Cave, situ- 
ated in the south-western part of the 
state. It is one of the most remarkable 
curiosities in the country. It extends 



Munmolh Cave, 
under ground to the distance of two 

of Teonetisee and Eeotucliy 7 NashTille and Lex- 
ington? Louisrille? 20. Where is Maminolh 
CsveT Describe It. Descrllw the picture, ai. 
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miles, and presents a great many ave- 
nues and apartments. One of these is 
said to cover many acres of ground, with 
an arch of rock over it which is more 
than two hundred feet high. 

21. Kentucky has done much to edu- 
cate her people, and she has advanced 
to wealth in agriculture. Tennessee 
is likewise improving ; formerly cotton 
used to grow well there, but now it does 
not, and her people, as well as those of 
Old Kentucky, so called because she was 
the first settled of the Western States, 
now raise much hemp for ropes and can- 
vass. The United States government 
agrees to buy their hemp, so as to en- 
courage them, that we may become inde- 
pendent of foreign nations for this article. 
The United States have a national arm- 
ory, or place to make guns and cannon, 
at Memphis, on the Mississippi, in Ten- 
nessee. 

22. In Tennessee there were, in 1846, 
more than fifty cotton factories, and sev- 
eral woollen ones. In some of them, 
half of the hands employed are blacks. 
In this state died, in 1843, Andrew Jack- 
son, ex-president of the United States. 

23. The State of Arkansas has very 
few towns, and, indeed, it has not many 
inhabitants. The great river from which 
it is called runs througli the state, and 
steaniboats go up it for several hundred 
miles. Much of the land in Arkansas 
is so low that it is covered with water 
for a part of the year, apd the travelling 
is very difficult. 

24. In Arkansas the great raft of 
lodged logs and earth, which covered 
up Red river for two hundred and fifty 
miles, has been all cleared out for the pas- 
Advance of Kentucky ? Of Tennessee ? Armory 
at Memphis? Cotton factories in Tennessee? 
Ex-president Jackson ? 23. What is said of Ar- 
kansas? 24. Of the river Arkansas? Great raft? 



sage of steamboats, by Captain Shreeve, ' 
who sawed away logs at the lower part, 
and let the current drift them down; 
and with his snag-boat and great chains 
pulled up the snags that were stuck in 
the bottom of the river, and the upper 
ends of which often ran through the* 
steamboats. 

25. If you get into a steamboat in 
Bufialo, which is in New York, you 
will be carried across a large sheet of 
fresh water, called Lake Erie, to the 
city of Detroit. When you land at De- 
troit, you will find yourself in the State 
of Michigan, to which a great many 
thousand people have "lately moved, from 
New York, New England and Canada, 
and also from Europe. 

26. Land is very good and cheap 
there, and there is a great deal thsft is 
not occupied ; so that people are glad to 
go there , from other states, where the 
land is poorer and dearer. You will 
see some French people here, but not 
so many as there are in Canada. 

27. There are three great lakes join- 
ing Michigan, called Lakes Huron, Su- 
perior, and Michigan, and very good fish 
are caught in them. If you do not stop 
at Detroit, the steamboat- will carry you 
up, through Lake St. Clair and Lake , 
Huron, to Mackinac, aftd through the - 
Straits* of Michilimackinac and Lake 
Michigan, to Chicago, which is in Illi- 
nois. 

28. West of the Alleghany Mountains 
is the valley of the Mississippi ; which 
means all the country whose streams- 
run into that river, as you will see on 
the map. This valley is sometimes 

25. How do you go. to Detroit ? In what state is 
it? 26. Why do so many persons move to Mich-r 
igan ? When did it become a state ? 27. What 
is said of the lakes ? 23. Valley of the Missis- 
sippi ? Amount of fresh water in the lakes of 
North America ? 
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cialled the Great American Basin, and 
the Great Valley. The great lakes of 
North America are computed to contain 
more than half of all the fresh water on 
the earth. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

WESTERN STATES— Continued. 

1. I will now tell you something of 
the history of the Western States. I 
will begin first with Tennessee. This 
state derives its name from its principal 
river. The Indians imagined this river 
to bend like a spoon ; so they called it 
Tennessee, which, in their language, is 
the name of a spoon. 

2. This country was included, with 
the two Carolinas, in the grant made 
bvOharles the Second to the Earl of 
Cflarendon, in 1664. When North and 
South Carolina were separated, in 1729, 
Tennessee continued to be a part of the 
former, and so remained till the year 
1789, when it was ceded to the United 
States. In 1796, it became a member 
of the Union. 

3. The first settlement in Tennessee 
was made about the year 1764, by fifty 
families, who established themselves 
where Nashville how stands. These 
were attacked by the Indians, and were 
soon obliged to return to North Cdrolina. 
In 1765, some people came to the east- 
ern part of the territory, and formed the 
first permanent white settlement in Ten- 
nessee. In 1780, Nashville was found- 
ed, and from this period the population 
rapidly increased. 

4. Kentucky belonged to Virginia till 

1. From what did Teonessee derive its name? 
2. In what was Tennessee included ? What of 
Tennessee af%er 1789 7 When was it ceded to the 
United States ? When did it become a state ? 3. 
When was the first settlement made in Tennessee 7 



the year 1786, when it became a sepa- 
rate district. It was received into the 
Union in* 1792. Long after Virginia 
was settled, Kentucky remained in the 
possession of the Indians. Some white 
people went there occasionally to trade 
with the natives, and they brought back 
very favorable accounts of the soil and 
climate. In 1769, Colonel Daniel Boone 
and some others went to see the coun- 
try. 

5. This party was attacked and plun- 
dered by the Iiidians, and all of them 
were killed except Boone. He re- 
mained in the wilderness for near two 
years, and then returned to his family, 
who lived on the Yadkin river, in North 
Carolina. 

6. He was an eccentric man, and pre- 
ferred the wild Woods to meadows and 
wheat-fields. Accordingly, he deter- 
mined to return to Kentucky, and, in 
1773, went there, with fifty families be- 
side his own, and forty men. These 
penetrated into the forests, and made the 
first settlement in Kentucky. 

7. Other settlers continued to arrive, 
and the population thus gradually in- 
creased, biying the Revolutionary 
War, the inhabitants were much dis- 
tressed by the Indians, who took part 
with the British, and committed every 
species of cruelty upon the defenceless 
settlers. They were severely punished, 
however, in 1778, by Gen. Clarke, who 
marched against them with a. body of 
soldiers, and laid their country waste. 
From this time, they became less hostile, 
and the white people lived in greater 
security. 

What occurred in 17^5 7 What in ItSO 7 4. What 
of Kentucky 7 When did it become a state? What 
of the Indians 7 Indian traders 7 Colonel Boone 7 
6. Character of Boone 7 What did he do in 17737 
When was the first settlement made in K. 7 7. 
What of other settlers 7 The people of K. during 
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8. After this, the Mttlements flour- 
ishedj the fruitful soil, the mild cUoiate, 
and benutiful rivers of this regioo, drew 
people to it from all partH of the country. 
Col. Boone himself, retaining his love 
for the wilderness, retired, as civilization 
advanced. He spent much of his time 
alone in the woods, subsisting upon wild 



Boons shootiLQ ■ Deer. 

deer, which he killed with hia sure rifle. 
He lived to a great age, and, when a 
gray-haired old man, was still attached 
to the mode of life which he had pre- 
ferred in earlier days. 

9. I will now tell you of Ohio. As 
late as the year 1787, almost all this 
country was >n the possession of the In- 
dians. A few scattered inhabitants had 
established themselverwitbin the terri- 
tory. In 1788, Gen, Rufua Putnam, 
with a party from New England, planted 
a little colony at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum, where Marietta now stands; 
thus forming the first regular settlement 
in Ohio. 

10. From this time the population 

the reiolutionl WliftI took place In 1778? B. 
What of K. «Aet ihii? WtW of Col. Boone! 
Describe tbe pictDR. 9. Wbal of Ohio till irsTi 
What took place Id 17SB1 Wbat vns the fiiGt 
legulai settlement ia'Ohiol 10. What of vu 



increased, though it was considenUy 
checked by an unhappy war with the 
Indiana, which lasted till 1796. In 
August of that year, Gen Wayne made 
a treaty of peace with the savages, and 
tfiua hostilities ceased. 

11. Emigrants now began to flock to 
Ohio, from various parts of the country ; 
a great many went from New England, 
and, liking the country, they invited 
theii friends to come and join them. 
At length, so numerous were the emi- 
grations, that, every day, one might see, 
in the Eastern States, wagon-loads of 
men, women, and children, moving to 
this western country. 

12. The summer of )B16 was very 
cold ; and in New England the crops of 
coin were cut ofT, other kinds of grain 
were nearly destroyed, and there was 
not grass enough produced to support 
the cattle. The winter that followed 
was severe, and many of them died from 
hunger. There was a good deal of suf- 
fering, too, among the people. 

13. These circumstances gave a fresh 
impulse to the tide of emlOTation which 
was flowing to the west. Farmers, me- 
chanics, day laborers, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, husbands and wives, sons 
and daughters, sold houses and lands, 
and bidding adieu to their native New 
England, took up their long and tedious 
way to Ohio, Thousands and thousatids 
thus went away from a land of mead- 
ows, and meeting-houses, and pleasant 
villages, to bury themselves in the deep 
forests of a new country. 

14. But they have been well reward- 
ed.' Ohio was admitted into the Union 

*itU the IndisnsT Peace? 11. E^ignnuT 
What might ereiy day be Been, some yean ago, in 
the Eastern StateaT 12. The summer of 18161 
The following winterT 13. What effect hod the 
c«ld eeasoDsof ISlfi? 14, When did Ohio become 
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in 1802, and is now one of the most pros- 
perous of the United States. Though it 
has been settled only about fiffy years, 
it has over fifteen hundred thousand in- 
habitants. Its growth has been unex- 
ampled, and 'we can see nothing in the 
future which is likely to check its pro- 
gress. 

15. Indiana and Illinois originally 
belonged to the French, and a few scat- 
tered settlements were made there, by 
people of that nation, over a hundred 
years ago. But at the close of the war, 
in 1763, of which I am going to tell you 
soon, the territory was ceded to Great 
Britain. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, it was given up to the 
United States. Indiana was admitted 
into the Union in 1816, and Illinois two 
years after. 

16. Missouri is a part of the great 
tract of country purchased by Mr. Jeffer- 
son of the French government, in 1803, 
as I have told you. A settlement was 
made, at St. Louis, by some French peo- 
ple, as early as 1764. ' The population 
was, however, small until within a few 
years. It was admitted into the Union 
in 1821, after a warm discussion in Con- 
gress, whether slavery should be allowed 
in tjie state or not.' It was at length 
decided that it should be allowed, and 
Missouri, with Tennessee, Kentucky, 

a state? Its present condition? How lon^ has 
O. been settled ? Its population? Growth? 15. 
What of Indiana and Illinois ? Settlements made 
there? When was the territory ceded to Grfeat 
Britain ? When did it come into the possession 
of the United Stales ? When did Indiana become 
a state ? When did Illinois become a state ? 16. 
What of Missouri? Settlement of St. Louis? 
When did M. become a state? What took place 
in Congress before its admission into the Union ? 
Which of the Western States allow of slavery ? 
Which of them do n«t ? Repeat the names of all 
the states that allow of slavery. Repeat the 



and Arkansas, are among the slave- 
holding states. The other Westjpm 
States, like New England, and the Mid- 
dle States, except Delaware, do not per- 
mit slavery. 

17. Michigan was admitted into the 
Union in 1836. In 1846, the south- 
eastern partof Iowa Territory was formed 
into a state, and received into the Union, 
under the name of Iowa. The north 
line of Missouri bounds it on the south, 
the Mississippi on the east, the Missouri 
and Sioux rivers on the west, and the 
parallel of 43i degrees on the north. 
Since 1838, it nas increased in popula- 
tion more rapidly than any other state, 
and in 1848, had one hundred and 
twenty thousand people. Iowa is cele- 
brated for its anthracite coal, its mines 
of lead, copper, and silver, and its salt. 
Here is found excellent wild rice. 

18. In 1847, a settlement of more 
than eight hundred Hollanders was 
made there, and it is continually increas- 
ing. These Dutch are learned and 
wealthy, and left Europe, like the early 
settlers of several of the Atlantic states, 
of which I told you, some time ago, to es- 
cape political and religious persecution. 

19. In 1846, also. Congress made 
provision for the reception into the 
Union of a part of the territory of Wis- 
consin, included between the Mississip- 
pi, the St. Croix, and a line running 
straight north from it to the falls of the 
St. Louis, near Fond du Lac, on the 
one side, and Michigan, Illinois, and 
Lake Superior, on the others. This 
tract is said to have two hundred and 
thirteen thousand people. In 1848, it 

names of those that do not. How many are sla^e- 
holding states ? How many are non-slaveholding 
states? 17. When was Michigan admitted to the 
Union? Iowa? Bounds? Increase? 18. Hol- 
landers? 19. When did Wisconsin become a 
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Vas admitted into the Union,aa the thir- 
tieth star in out glorious constellation 
of states. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE TERRITORIES. 

1. I have noiT told you of the Slates. 
But if you will look on the map of the 

United States, you will see embraced 
within its limits vast tracts of conntiy, 
called Territories. These occupy > as 
great an extent of surface as the slates 
themselves-. They are for the moat part 
unsettled, end therefore more than one 
half of the land, belonging Jo the United 
States, is y^t in a state of nature. 

2. The immense region, stretching 
between the settlements of the United 
Slates on the east, and the Bocky Moun- 
tains on the west, is chiefly a plain, gul- 
lied by many long rivers, — an extend- 
ed prairie, generally destitute of trees, 
except along the Iranks of its far-wan* 
deriog streams. 

3. Occasionally we find a range of 



lel Its papuluioa? What i 
lODg the slatesi 



lis I 



QueilioTa on the Map of the Untied Slaitt. — 
Kortb- western houodMy of tbo Union t Whsl 
irJLes of Indians in the norlh-wetlT Bouodariea 
or Missouri Teitiloiyl Describe the fnlloving 
rivers: Yellow Stone river , PUtte, Kauzas, Mis- 
SDUti. Where nre the Falls of Si. Anlhonyl 
Where are ihe Greet Falls of the Missourn 
Bonndaries of Minesota Terrltorfl Of Wiscon- 
sln and Iowa Sutesl Of Oregon?- Where is 
Council BluffsJ Describe the Colombia riTet, 
Multnomah. Where is Oregon City? Where u 
Vancouver's island? Noolka Sound? What ttihea 
of Indians in Oregon Territory ? What great range 
of mountains separates Oregon fiom Missouri 
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hills, as the Black Hills, between the 

sources of the Platte and the Missouri, 
three o; four hundred mile^long, — or 
an elevated table land, as the Coteau 
des Prairies, or Bidge of the Prairies; 
half way between the Mississippi and 
Missouri, and about two hundred miles 
in length. Most of this tract is known 
by the nanfe of the Missouri Territory. 
4. There are some white inhabitants 
on the eastern skirts of. this prairie 
world, but over its whole extent roam 
the aboriginal savages, under the names 
of Dahcotahs, Pawnees, Camanches, 
Blackfeet, Crows, Manduns, &c., &c. 
Between the Platte and Arkansas rivers, 
and the Platte and Red, with the hun- 
dredth degree of longitude for a western 
boundary, between the Red and Arkan- 
sas rivers, and the states of Missouri and 
Arkansas on the east, — lies the Indian 
Territory, a part of which is now taken 
for the new territory of Nebraska. In 
it, on the borders of those two states, are 
settled the Indians who have been re- 
moved by the government from the 
states east of the Mississippi. 



' American Indians. 

5. First, at the north, come the lowas, 
then, in order, going south, the Kicka- 

DeKribe Missouri Teirltoiy. 4. Name its tribes. 
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poos, Delawares, Kansas, Shawnees, 
Ottawas, Weas and Piankashaws, Peo- 
rias, Ka^skias, Pottawatamies, Oher- 
okees, wMi the Osages west of them ; 
Quapaws, Senecas and Shawnees, Sen- 
ecas, with the Cherokees on their west 
and south; Creeks, Seminoles; Choc- 
taws, with Chicka^aws on their iVest. 
The Sacs and Foxes are in the centre 
of Iowa. The Menomonees are in the 
north of Wisconsin ; Chippeways, at the 
west end of Lake Superior; and the 
fierce Sioux, in the country of St. Pe- 
ter's river. 

6. A new territory is forming to the 
west 6f Wisconsin and north of Iowa. 
It is called Minesota, that is, ''blue 
earth," the Indian namfe for the St. Pe- 
ter's river. On the north it extends to 
the northern boundary of the Union ; on 
the west it is bounded by Red river, and 
thence, to the north boundary of Iowa, 
by the meridian of 96° 50'. It is said 
to contain ninety thousand square miles, 
equal to Michigan and Ohio, together, 
or New York and Pennsylvania. Its 
latitude is that of Maine. Wheat and 
grasses grow well her^ The lake and 
its rivers give it access to market. The 
lake border is rich in minerals. Mine- 
sota's most important points are Fond 
du Lac, at the head of the lake, and 
Fort Snelling, at the Falls of St. Antho- 
ny. It will one day be ready for admis- 
sion into our sisterhood of states. 

7, A new territory, named Nebraska, 
which is the Indian name for the Platte, 
is forming, partly from Missouri Territo- 
ry and partly from the Indian Territory. 

Its boundary line commences at the 

, ( 

Bounds of Indian Territory 7 5 . Name its Indians. 
I>escTibe the picture. Where are the Sacs and 
Foxes? Monomonees? Chippeways? Sioux? 
6. What and where is Minesota? Its most im- 
portant points 7 7. Where and what is Nebraska ? 



point where the parallel of forty degrees 
of latitude strikes the middle of the 
Missouri river; thence up the middle 
of that river to the forty-third parallel ; 
then along that to the summits of the 
Rocky Mountains ; thence straight 
south to the fortieth parallel, which 
forms i^s southern boundary, back to 
the point of departure in the Missouri 

river. 

8. For two hundred and fifty miles 
west of the Missouri, you will find Ne- 
braska to be of great agricultural beauty 
and facilities, thickly timbered on the 
streams, and as fertile as Missouri. For 
four hundred miles westward you will 
see the whcje surface covered with rich 
grasses, improving in quantity and qual- 
ity up tct the snow of the mountains. 

9. In this territory are all the good 
routes to California, the road to Santa 
Fe, and the excellent and more direct 
pass to Oregon, one hundred and fifty 
miles south of the great South Pass. 
Military posts will soon be found here, 
from the Missouri to the mountains, and 
the Pacific railroad will pass through it. 

10. The noble area for future tens of 
millions, stretching from the states to the 
mountains, has no white settlements, but 
will one day be studded with villages. 
Council Blufis is now its most important 
point. The whole wide region abounds 
in wild animals, which are hunted as 
well by parties of white men, as by the 
native tribes of savages. Travellers 
who have been in this region give won- 
derful accounts of the wild animals. 

11. The "bufialo," or bison, as it is 
more properly called, is a large beast, 
resembling an ox. These creatures go 
in droves, and feed upon the grass of the 
prairies. Sometimes a drove of ten thou- 

8. Describe it. 9. Its Importance? 10. Pros- 
pects? Council Bluffs? Animals? u. What 
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sand mtty be seen, etretcliing over the 
land aa far as the eye can reach. The In- 



A Herd of Bisons, 
dians shoot great numbers of these sni- 
mala; they Teed on their flesh, and sell 
the skins to the traders. These skins 
are called bufTalo robes, and we use them 
in winter to keep our feet warm when we 
are riding. 

13. There are bears of various kinds, 
beavers, badgers, opossums, raccoons, 



7, OpoMaiD, Baccoon, 

and black, grey, red, and striped squir- 
rels. There are cougars, generally 
called panthers, so strong as to be able 



, and carry his body np a 
rricile 



tokiUa 

tree. The grisly bears, with terri^l 

claws, are so tough that they can hardly - 
be killed with musket balls. 

13. The elks are in great abundance, 
with large, branching horns. There are 



Elk, Anlelnpes, Rocky 



Sheep tuid Oast. 



also, beautiful little antelopes, that seem 
to fly, rather than run, over the hills and 
valleys ; and, toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains, are sheep with horns as big as a 
man's arm. Swlfl-footed goats roam on 
the KocW Mountains, andleap like birds 
from cliff to diif. Beside all these, there 



Rofibd Gnnue, Dnclu, tod Qnaili. 



13. ElkaT Antelopes? E^eepT Oasis? De- 
scribe the picture. GsmaT Describe the plctnn. 
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Lewis and Capt Clark, to explore this 
country. They aacended the river Mis- 
souii to its source, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and went down the Columbia 

river to the Pacific Ocean. There they 
remained through the winter, sad then 
returned. 

18. They were absent two years, and 
met with many strange adventures. 
They found a great many grisly bears 
on the west side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and had several encounters with 
them. One day, a man named Mc- 
Neal, belonging to the party, was riding 
by some bushes, when a huge bear 
jumped out and pursued him. 

19. His horse, being greatly fright- 
ened, sprung aside, and threw him on 
the ground, By the time he could get 
up, &e bear was close to him, with his 
mouth open, and growling terribly. 
McNeal struck him over the head with 
the breech of his gun ; though it broke 
the latter to pieces, it only stunned the 
bear for a moment. McNeal ran as fast 
as he could to a.tree, and began to climb 
up ; but the bear followed so close, as to 
scratch him behind when he was ascend- 
ing; but he got out of the creature's way, 
and as the bear could not climb the tree, 
McNeal was safe. 

20. The hungry beast waited a long 
time, expecting that the man would come 
down, and let him eat him up. ' But 
finding that he would not do so, the 
creature walked away, and the poor fel- 
low came down, glad enough to escape 
from his new acquaintance. 

21. One day, Capt. Lewis was walk- 
ing along upon a prairie, when he was 
suddenly attacked by a grisly beat. As 
he had no gun, he leaped into the river, 

Kgo? Wbat did Levis 'and Clukdol is— 20. 
Grisif bears T Slorjr afMcNeal uid a bear? si 
Stoiy of Capt. LevU and itw beai t Describe tlM 
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which was close bvt and was goln^ to 
swim to one of the boats. But when he 
had got a little way into the water, he 
foan3 that the creature was close to him. 



Capuln Levis duued bj > Beoi. 
So he turned round, and faced him with 
a spear, which he had in his hand. The 
bear did not like the looks of the spear, 
so he whirled about, and scampered 
away as fast as he could. 

22. The travellers found everywhere 
on their route, tribes of Indians scattered 
over the country. Those who lived 
along the banks of the Columbia rivet 
were generally poor and miserable. 
Most of them were great thieves, and 
troubled the party very much by pilfer- 
ing. 

23. As the travellers were retummg, 
they saw immense herds of bisons on 
the plains east of the Rocky Mountains- 
One day, as they were coming down the 
Missouri in some boats, they found the 
river quite choked up by a multitude 
of these animals, who were swimming 
across it. 

24. Finally, the travellers returned, 
to the great joy of their friends. They 
haij been gone so long, that everybody 



thought them dead. They published a 
book, written by one of them, Dr. James, 
giving an account of their expedition, 
which is full of interest, and affords a 
greet deal of valuable information. 

25. Oregon Tenitory is divided by 
nature into three parts: the eastern, 
among the mountains, is barren ; but its 
valleys and hills aflbrd grass to the im- 
mense herds of bisons which winter 
there. The next part, west, is a pretty 
good surface, but with stunted trees and 
vegetation. The last part is about four 
hundred miles wide towards the west, 
with a healthy climate. But it is crossed 
by ranges of mountains, which have at 
some time been heaved up and seamed 
by earthquakes and volcanoes. 

26. Sometimes the traveller cornea to 
the edge of a crack in these mountains, 
a quarter or a half of a mile wide, and a 
thousand feej deep. Its rocky sides are 
straight down, and seem once to have 
joined, and to have been split apart by 
some terrible earthquake. There is no 
crossing here, and he is obliged some- 
times to go round twenty miles, to reach 
the other side and pursue his journey. 

27. The great Columbia river, which 
empties into the Pacific, is full of rocks 
and falls, and rushes between precipices. 
It is navigable only about one hundred 
and thirty-five miles ; and at its mouth 
there is a very dangerous bar or shoal 
of sand, on which vessels are lost. The 
Willametta, or Willamette, river runs 
into the Columbia from the south, east 
of the first range of mountains from the 
Pacific. 

28. The English claimed the countrv 
down to the forty-ninth degree of north 
latitude, on the Pacific, and the United 



FetturesofOregoB? Threepula? 26, RaTinee, 
or cjfttcksl sr. ColumbiB river? Wiliametlo 
riverl sa. Treaty with EdbIiuJi 13461 Slat« 
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States up to the fifty-fourth degree. 
But the forty-ninth degree was agreed 
upon in 1846, by a treaty between Eng- 
land and tlie United States. The Amer- 
icans having formed a road through the 
Rocky Mountains, are pouring into t^e 
broten, rough Oregon Territory, and 
hare settled to the number of six thou- 
sand, it is said, on the Willamette and 
other rivers — a regular, industrious col- 
ony, who have asked the protection of 
United States laws. 

29. That colony sold twelve hundred 
barrels of flour in 1846. In 1847, the 
United States commenced the building 
of steamers, to run from Astoria, in Or- 
egon, to Panama ; to connect with anoth- 
er line, on the Atfantic side, from Cha- 
gres to New York, touching at Havana, 
Savannah, and Charleston. A line from 
San Francisco, by the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, to China, is also projy)sed. 

30. Fort Vancouver, opposite the Wil- 
lamette, on the Columbia, is a large vil- 
lage. Oregon City, the capital is anoth- 
er, at the Falls of the Willamette. 

31. A slate has a governor and a leg- 
islature, who meet and make laws for 
the .people, by whom they are chosen. 
The territories have legislatures, to 
make their laws j but are ruled by gov- 
ernors appointed by the President and 
Senate of the United States. When a 
Territory has seventy-two thousand five 
hundred people, they may petition Con- 
gress to be admitted into the Union 
and when their petition is granted, they 
become a State. 

3a. All but a few remnants of the 
Indians who lived east of the Missis- 



of OregoD colony in IM7? 29. Flour? United 
SWK5 stesmerel 30. Fort VttncouTerT Oregon 
Cftyl 31. WhatlmaRatele? Wtmldothe gOT- 
cmOT and iRgialatnre of a state da 7 Who cboAe 
them 7 Has a territOTy a le^latnre 1 Who make 
the laws fot the territonea 1 Who appoiat the 
governors 1 How may a territory become a atate 1 



sippi have had lands assigned them 
west of it. Nauathlee, the Cherokee 
capital, has many buildings, schpols, 
churches, and much wealth. In 1840, 
died Jesse Boahyhead, (he learned chief 
justice of the Cherokee nation. 

33, Upper or New California and 
New Mexico were ceded to the United 
States, in 1848, and have military gover- 
nors; but will probably soon become terri- 
tories or states. The isolated but fine re- 
gion of New Mexico is only to be reached 
by tedious routes, described on p. 171; 
where will be found a further account 
of the Californias, Upper and Lower. 
The splendid bay and iiourishing place 
of San Francisco, are in a fertile region ; 



Viewof San Francisco, 
the harbor is the most magnificent on 
that vast Pacific ocean, and, it is said, 
can contain all the navies in the world. 



laR.? 

Qnciliont on Ihe Map of the Uitiltd Slalei, 
Nea England, Iht MuMle Slala, Smdhera Stala, 
and Wtetem StoJea.— Boandarles of the IT. S. ? 
Whet great lakes lie along Ihe nortbem bou^a- 
ries of the V. S. 1 What liyer is the onUetl 
What great range of momitaiDa nuia nortb-eeU 
and south-vest in the eaalem port of the United 
Statei ? Note. The sereral ranges which eiteml 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

1. We Iwtve now completed our' sur- 
vey of the individual States ; but I have 
some more things to tell you about our 
country. Observe that the rivers east 
of the Appalachian chain flow into the 
Atlantic. Those west of the Rocky 
Mountains flow into the Pacific. The 
rivers between these two chains empty 
into the Mississippi, 

2. Our country may be divided into 

from . New England to Georgia, including the 
Green* Mountains in New England, the Catskill 
in New York, the Blae Kidge, Alleghanies, and 
Gmnberland McMmtains, in the Middle and South- 
ern States, may he oonsideTed as one great chain, 
and osnally pass under the title of the Appalachian 
chain. — What great range of mountaiiis in the 
western part of the United States? In which di- 
rection does this range run ? NoU, The Rocky 
Mountains are a part of the great chain that ex- 
tends from the southern part of South America to 
the northern part of North America. This is the 
longest chain of mountains in the world, heing 
near eleven thousand miles long. The tops of 
some of the Bocky Mountains are Tery lofty, and 
are always covered with snow. — What is the 
largest river in the United States? Note, The 
river Mississippi, including the Missouri, which 
flows into it, is the longest in the world, being 
about four thousand five hundred miles l(mg. — 
Describe the Mississippi river, Missouri, Ohio, 
Susquehannah, Delaware, Hudson, Connecticut, 
Potomac, Kennebec, Penobscot. Tell the names 
of those states that touch upon the Atlantic. Those 
that touch upon the Gulf of Mexico. Tell the 
names of those states that have no seaboard. Tell 
the name of each capital of each state, with its 
direction from Washington, from Philadelphia, 
from New York, and from where you are. Tell 
the extent of each state, beginning at tlie largest, 
and prooeedii^ in the order of their extent. Tell 
the number of inhabitants of each state, begin- 
ning with that which has the most, and proceed- 
Ihg ^ftoacding to pepohuion. 

1. What of mountains? fiivers? 2. How may 
theUnited Slates be divided? What of the first 

9 



three parts : that which lies east of the 
Alleghanies ; that which lies west of the 
Rocky Mountains ; and that which lies 
hetween the two» The first part is that 
which was first settled, and which is 
most thickly inhabited. It abounds in 
rirers and seaports, and embraces those 
portions of the country which were set- 
tied before the Alherican Revolution. 

3. The second division of our coun- 
try, lying west of the Rocky Mountains, 
18 yet uninhabited but by Indians, ex- 
cept north, in Oregon ; south-west, on 
the Paoific, in California ; and in "New 
Mexico, among the Cordilleras. The ' 
third division, which usually passes 
under the title of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, is the most extensive and the 
most fertile section of the United States. 
Almost all the settlements here are of 
recent date ; yet everything is flourish- 
ing. Emigrants are flocking to it from 
all parts of the world, and towns and vil- 
lages are springing up in every Quarter. 

4. It is not easy to form an aaequate 
idea of this great valley^. The State of 
Ohio does not embrace more than one 
thirtieth part of it. Yet this state has 
more than one million and five hundred 
thousand inhabitants. What avast pop- 
ulation, then, will, in the course of a few 
years, be spread over the great Valley of 
the Mississippi ! In 1847, this valley had 
a population of eight and a half millions. 
When as densely peopled as France, its 
surface, of a million square miles, will 
sustain more than one hundred millions. 

5. The navigation of the Ohio river is 
one thousand miles ; of the Mississippi, " 
two thousand ; the Missouri, three thou- 
sand \ their tributaries, six thousand ; — 

part? These<y>nd? The third? 3. SetUements 
in the Valley of the Mississippi ? Emigrants ? 
Towns and villages ? 4. Population of this val- 
ley? Howmfmyinl847? e. Distance of steam- 
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making twelve thousand miles that yoa 
can sail about there in steamboats. In- 
deed, you may go in a steamboat, on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, more 
than sixteen thousand six hundred miles, 
without once leaving your boat 

6. Before 1817, there were twenty 
barges, or boats, on the Ohio. In 1847, 
there were over five hundred steamboats, 
and more than se¥en hundred flat-boats 
annually passed the Louisville Canal. 
On Lake Erie the first steamboat was 
buitt in 1818, and in 1847 there were 
sixty-four on that lake alone. Ail the 
lakes together offer five thousand miles 
of coast, more than equal to the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, and their 
totinage, mariners, imports and exports, 
double every five years. 

7. The commerce of these waters is 
as great as that which floats upon the 
ocean, between our seaports and foreign 
countries. The arrival, wooding up, and 



departure of a steamboat, is one of the 
most lively and animating scenes of the 
Great West. In 1847, there were more 
than sixkundred steamboats there, worth 



bout ssilingT 6. Boats on OUo river? OnLake 
Erie 7 r. Describe tlie pictnre. Boeta on all llie 
iiTetBotllitttba«inT VslueJ Value of merchan- 



over ten millione of dolkrs. It coats ' 
twelve millions of dollars a year to nav- 
igate them. They carry back and for- i 
wards, every year, more- than two hnn- I 
dred millions of dollars' worth of mer- 
chandise. In 1870, the commerce of the 
great valley, it is estimated, will be 
worth nearly nine hundred millions of , 
dollars. 

8. They have coo! and wood for 
steam-engines, all sorts of minerals, cot- 
ton, and wool, and flax, and the cheap- 
est and most abundant production of 
food ; and, no doubt, if you should trav- 
el there, in a few years, you will^find 
them manufacturing a mighty supply of 
'ling that is necessary for life and 



miort. 



Such is the history of the wealth 
of the Great West. New Orleans, and 
St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg, Budblo, Detroit, and Chicago, — \ 
what great and growing cities! To con- i 
nect this central valley with the Pacific 
Ocean, as it is already connected with 
the Atlantic, it has been proposed to 
build, in. fifteen years, a railroad from 
Lake Michigan to tidewaters in Oregon. 

10. If we travel there, we shall be 
interested in the western bustle, its ac- 
tivity and its success. But in some un- 
settled parts, on those vast grassy plains, 
the prairies, we shall be filled with dif- 
ferent feelings. One of the most striking 
things is the stillness of the prairies. It 
is afeolutely awful. 

11. At night, when the moon has 
gone down, and the stars are out, if we 
stand in the centre of these ocean-like 
plains, the deep, unbroken silence that 
surrounds us is sublime. Not a solitary 



disc carried? Probable tbIub of the c< 
1370 7 a. Products? 9. Great centrea of trada 
and popnlslioQ? Railroad to the Pacific? Id. 
Fariiies? ll. StilheuT 13, 13. TeU tb« Mar 
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wmnd can be heard, -^ no insect, no bird, 
no beast, no hHman voice or step; — it 
is all still. 

12. For a number of years, there was 
seen on the prairies, in the great Amer- 
ican Desert, near the Cross Timbers and 
Red river, a wild horse, called the White 
Steed of the Prairies. He was of beau- 
tiful form, with silvery, flowing mane 
and tail, and of unequalled speed. No 
hunter could take him, though they 
have tried with the lasso, a hundred 
times. They have gone out on pur- 
pose, and tired down three or four 
horses,, which tl^ey changed, in the 
chase. 

13i He never gallops, but paces, like 
the winds, a mile in two minutes. And 
he never tires ; hour after hour, till the 
' chase is up, he moves on over the wide 
plains at his rapid gait. He seems to 
scorn even to keep company with the 
common herd of mustangs, or wild 
horses, but feeds aloof, conspicuous and 
matchless for his beauty and his swift- 
ness. 

14. When I was telling you the man- 
ners and customs of some of the Eastern 
States, and about a clam-bake in Rhode 
Island, I promised to tell you about a 
barbecue, a custom of the Western 
States, especially Kentucky. Both are 
public picnics, or eating parties, where 
each contributes. Like clam-bakes, the 
barbecues are favorite political gather- 
ings, where a party meets to make 
speeches, and encourage one another 
and the people^ to vote for a particular 
principle, or candidate for a public office. 
It may be representative to Congress, or 
to the state legislature ; or for a govefnor 
of a state ; or even in ^. presidential elec- 
tion. 

15. The people in the vicinity, for 

of tlM White Steed of the Pniriesi 14^1^. De- 



days before, send in to the place chosen 
for the barbecue, an immense quantity of 
provisions. Hogs split in halves, and 
sheep, and calves, and poultry, and 
bread, and butter, and cheese, &c. Sec, 

16. Stages fpr the orators are roughly 
put up ; and sometimes the ladies deco- ^ 
rate them with evergreens and flowers. ' 
Rough benches are provided ; and some- 
where near by, rough tables are set up, 
long enough to accommodate hundreds 
or thousands of people. 

17. They Aen dig a trench in the 
ground, some hundreds of feet long, 
about four feet wide, and one and a 
half deep. In this, all along from end 
to end, they kindle a roaring fire, and 
continue throwing in huge logs of hard 
wood. These burn till the trench is 
half filled with glowing coals. All 
brands and unburnt wood are removed. 

18. Long split sticks are now run 
through the halves of the sheep, pigs 
and calvesj and through the turkeys and 
poultry, like rough spits. These are 
then laid across the ditch, directly over 
the. glowing coals. There the provis- 
ions are roasted, being duly turned from 
time to time, and basted, by men who 
pass about, with a mop of cotton tied to 
the end of a long stick, which they dip 
into a pail of melted butter, with salt and 
flour, and which they carry in the other 
hand. 

19. As soon as the speaking and cook- 
ing are over, the provisions are raised 
and taken to the tables ; the multitude 
follow them, with excited patriotism 
and appetites, stand round tne tables, 
and have a merry meal. 

20. I will now tell you of the city of 
Washington, which you will find on the 
map, between Maryland and Virginia. 
You will see there the National Observ- 



icribe a barbecue? 20. Wheie is the city ef 
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■tory, founded in 1842. You must not 
hil to Tisit the Patent Office. In that 
office are deposited models and speci- 
mens of all the machines and inventiims 
which persons have thought of, and 
wish the government of the United 
States to give them a patent for. A pa- 
tent is a permission to use and sell one's 
invention for fourteen years, without 
anybody else being auilered to do so. 

31. Asour people are the most ingen- 
ious in the world, you wiUsee there some 
of the most curious inveiftions. Some 
will make you laugh, and aomo will 
astonish you. Some are of no use at 
all, though their inventors thought, no 
doubt, they were quite important affairs ; 
and some are very important to every- 
body. 

22. You wiU also find, at the Patent 
k Office, accounts of inventions of other 
nations; and the seeds of plants of other 
countries, which it is thought may be 
useMly planted in our own country. 
There are, constantly, a great many 
such introduced into the United States. 

S3. Washington is the capital of the 
United States. Here there is a lai^ and 



-uNiten staTeb. 



Meroben of Congreas eoing to the Capiiol. 

splendid edifice, called the Capitol. la 
WBBhiDglmn ObiBtTilory? Pntent Office! Wh«l 



Aia bmlding, people, sent ftom all dM 
states, ctrflect together in two bodies. 
One of them, when assembled, is called 
the House.of Represeittatives ; tbe other 
is called the Senate. These persons 
meet every winter to make lawe for ^e 
country, and when assembled are called 
Congress. 

24. The President of the United 
States lives in a large house about a 
mile from the Capitol. When any law 
has been passed by Congress, it is sent 
to him. If he approves of it, then h is 
published, and the people are oUiged to 

25, The president is chosen every 
four years, by electors selected for Uiat 
purpose. J. K. Polk became president 
in 1845. Tyler was chosen vice-presi- 
dent in 1840, and became president by 
the death of Harrison, who succeeded 
Martin Van Buren in 1841. Van Bu- 
Ten, in 1837, succeeded Andrew Jafik- 
son, wfio, in 1829, succee^bd John 
Quincy Adams, who came into office in 
1826. James Monroe preceded him; 
he was twice elected president, and came 
first into the office in 1817. 

36. James Madison preceded Monroe, 
and was also twice elected. He first 
came into the office in 1809. It wa? 
during his administration that tbe last 



isHpalenlT 21, 32. What will you find at the 
P»Ienl Office? S3, What splendid buiidins at * 
Washlnglim 1 Describe the picture. Who Ks- 
eemble in Ihla building 7 Whit Sn tbe ntOhes of 
the two bodies thUBuemlde in die Capitol f For 
whal purpose do tbe Senate ftnd House of RepK- 
sentatiieameetl What ia Congress 1 34. WbeR 
doc* the president of the U. S. livel When i 
law baa been passed by Congress, what is done 
with iti What if ihe jiresldeut appiore of ii? 
HB. How is the president chosen 1 Who is piM- 
denlof (hen. a.Dowl When dbl lie come into 
office 1 What of Andrew Jackson (28) 7 WhU 
of JohuCt-Aduu? Janes MtHUMl tn Jmm 
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war mih England took place, during 
which ^e fisunous battle of New Orleans 
was fought, as I have told you. 

27. ThomasJefierson preceded Mad«- 
ison, and was twice chosen president 
He first entered upon the duties of his 
office in 1801. Before him, John Ad- 
ams, father of John Quincy Adams, was 
president four years. He was preceded 
by Greorge Washington, the first presi- 
dent of the United States, who was twice 
elected, and first entered upon the duties 
of the office in 1789. 

28. At that time, the present govern- 
ment was organized, and the present 
constitution went into operation. Thus 
we have had eleven presidents of the 
Union, up to 184S, all natives of Vir- 
ginia, except the two Adamses, who 
were of Massachusetts, Jackson of S. Car- 
olina. Van Buren of N. York, and Polk 
of N. Carolina. Jackson, during the Am. 
Revolution, was a soldier, and in the 
late war with England, he commanded 
the American troops in the southern 
part of the United States. He defeated 
the British at New Orleans with dread- 
ful slaughter, and showed himself an 
able generaL 

29. You perceive our present govern- 
ment has been going on since the year 
1789. During this time, our country 
has enjoyed great prosqperity. Our pop- 

• 

Madison'? What war occnned during Madison's 
administration 7 27. What of Thomas Jefferson ? 
John Adams 7 Who was the first president of the 
U. S. 7 When did Washington first enter upon 
the duties of his office as president? 28. When 
was the present government of the U. S. organ- 
ized 7 When did the present constitution ^^he 
U. S. go into operation 7 How many presments 
have there been np to the year 1848 7 How many 
of them were natives of Virginia 7 Which of 
them natives of Massachusetts? 29. How long 
has our present gpvenuofiettt been in operation? 
What of our country suice 1789 7 Its population 7 



ulation has rapidly increased, our tdwns 
and villages have multiplied, our com- 
merce, agriculture^ and manufactures, 
have been extended, and the number of 
our states, originally but thirteen, ]^8 
more than doubled. 

30. But what happened before the 
year 1789 ? An event of more impor- 
tance than any other which has ever 
occurred in our country: I mean the 
American Revolution. This began in 
1775, a^d lasted for eight years. Pre- 
vious to this event, the settlements in 
this country were mere colonies, subject 
to Great Britain ; after it, these became 
one great nation of separate states, all 
united, however, under one general gov- 
ernment. • 

31. Before the Revolution, a &mou8 
war broke out, ofiben called the "Old 
French War." I shall now give you 
some account of it, and then I shall pro- 
ceed to tell you of the Revolution. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE, FRENCH WAR. 

1. This war began about the year 
1755. At that period, the country now 



Towns and Tillages 7 Commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures 7 30. What of the American Revo- 
lution 7 What of the settlements in this country, 
hefore the Revolution 7 What of them after the 
Revolution 7 31. What of the "Old French 
War7». 

Queations on the Map of the United States. — 
Describe the river St Lawrence, Lake Ontario, 
the Mississippi, Ohio. Where is Quebec 7 Mon- 
treal 7 Canada 7 In which direction is New Or- 
leans from Quebec 7 In which direction is Que- 
bec from Boston and New York 7 

. QMestions on the Map of New York, — Where 
is Lake Chamidain7 Ticonderoga? Crown 
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occupied by New England, the five 
Middle States, and the four Southern 
States lying along the Atlantic, em- 
braced thirteen colonies, all belonging 
todGrreat Britain, and all acknowledging 
the government of that cotintry. My 
reader will recollect that none of the 
country lying west of the states above 
mentioned was then occupied by Eng- 
lish settlers. 

2. The French had settlements in 
Canada, extending from the n^outh of 
the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario. 
Along the shores of that lake, they had 
established several forts and trading- 
houses, to promote their trade with the 
Indians, which was now esteemed a 
matter of great consequence. They 
had also planted New Orleans, near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and, having 
ascended that river, laid claim to the 
beautiful and fertile valley through 
which it flows. 

3. They had also built trading-liouses 
on the river Ohio, and finally dete;r- 
mined to connect their northern and 
southern settlements by a chain of forts, 
extending from Lake Ontario to their 
establishments on the Ohio, and thence 
down the river Mississippi to New Or- 
leans. 

4. While the French were busy in 
carrying this project into effect, some 
English people, from Virginia, estab- 

Point? Fort Wm. Henry? Ft. Edward? Lake 
Ontario ? Niagara ? 

Questions on the Map of the Middle States. — 
In which direction is Pittsburg from Philadelphia? 
New York ? Lake Champlain ? Niagara ? 

1. When did the French war begin? What of 
the country at that period? 2. French settle- 
ments? Forts and trading-houses? New Or- 
leans? Valley of 4he Mississippi? 3. Other 
trading-houses ? What did the French determine 
to do? 4. What of some English settlers from 



lished themselves on the Ohio river, not 
far from the French settlements. As 
the French now claimed the country, 
they seized some of these settlers, and 
carried them prisoners to Canada. 

5. Now the land in question was 
considered as a part of the colony of 
Virginia by the English, and it was 
supposed to belong to certain English 
people to whom it had been granted. 
These persons, regarding the conduct 
of the French as very w^ong, applied to 
Gov. Dinwiddie, of Virginia, for redress. 

6. The governor thought it best, in 
the first place, to send a messenger to 
the commander of the French forces on 
the Ohio, and require him to march his 
troops away, and thus quit the country. 
The person chosen for this purpose was 
George Washington, then but twenty- 
one years old. At this early age he 
began that public career which has en- 
deared his name to every American, and 
rendered it illustrious throughout the 
world. 

7. Washington went to the French 
commander, and delivered to him a let- 
ter from Gov. Dinwiddie, explaining the 
nature of his business. The French 
officer replied that he would forward the 
letter to his general, who was then in 
Canada,'and that he should strictly ftbide 
by his instructions. 

8. This answer did not satisfy Gov. 
Dinwiddie ; so he raised four hundred 
troops, and sent them, under the com- 
mand of Washington , against the French, 
in the spring of 1754. They, proceeded 
throu^ the woods, and over the moun- 
tah^, till they came near Fort Du 

Virginia? What did the French do to these set- 
tlers? 6. What did Gov. Dinwiddie do? What 
of George Washington ? 7. What reply did the 
French commander send to Got. Dinwiddie? 8. 
What did the governor then do ? When was this? 
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Qttesne, where Pittsburg, in Pennsylva- 
nia, now stands. 

9. When Washington had nearly 
reached this fort, about nine hundred 
French soldiers came out to attack him. 
He had scarcely ti;ne to throw up some 
hasty works for defence, before the 
French came upon him. The number 
of the French was more than double 
that of the English, but Washington did 
not mind that; he cheered his men, and 
they fought very bravely. By and by, 

^the French were tired of the battle, and 
so they made an agreement with Wash- 
LDgton, that he and his men should re- 
turn to Virginia, which they did accord- 
ingly. 

10. Being informed of all these 
things, the British government perceived 
that they must either drive the French 
away by force, or relinquish the whole 
Valley of the Mississippi. They deter- 
mined to do the former, and sent out a 
great many troops to America to accom- 
plish this object. In the spring of 1755, 
Gen. Braddock, an English officer, be- 
gan to make preparations, in. Virginia, 
to proceed with a large army against 
Fort Du Quesne. 

11. Now I must tell you that it is 
necessary for an army that is going on 
a march, to have a great number of 
horses and wagons to carry their bag- 
gage. It was found very difficult to 
procure enough of these ; and Gen. 
Braddocl^, becoming impatient, deter- 
mined to set out with a part of the army 

»^ I !■■ «■■ ■»■■■■»■■ ■■»^^^— ■ I I I I ■ I ■ ■■ .^ ■ ■ ^ - * 

What didf Washington and the four hundred sol- 
diers do 7 Where was Fort Du Quesne ? Note. 
This is pronounced Du Kane. — 9. When Wash- 
ington came near this fort, what did the French 
do? What of Washington? How did the Eng- 
lish fight? What agreement was made? 10. 
What of the British government ? What did they 
do ? What took place in the spring of 1755 ? 11. 
What of- an anny going on a march ? Why did 



only. Accordingly he proceeded with ' 
twelve hundred men, leaving Col. Dun- 
bar to come on with the rest of- the 
troops, as soon as the preparations were 
ready. Gen. Braddock was a brave 
man, and knew very well how to man- 
age a battle with regular soldiers ; but 
he knew nothing of the Indian method 
of skulking behind trees, and rocks, and 
thickets, and shooting down men like sa 
many squirrels. 

12. So he proceeded on through the 
woods, trusting in his own skill, and 
fearing nothing. He was advised to be 
on his guard, lest' the sly savages should 
surprise him. But he treated" this coun- 
sel with scorn. On the 9th of July, the 
English troops had approached within a 
few miles of Fort Du Quesn^ At 
length they came to a narrow valley, 
with high rocks on each side. It was 
midsummer, and the trees were covered 
with a thick mantle of leaves. All was 
peaceful and quiet around, and the troops 

• marched on, never dreaming that behind 
every bush, and rock, and tree around, 
lay a lurking savage, taking a sure aim, 
and ready to send a fatal bullet to the 
heart. 

13. At once, a wild and hideous yell 
burst from the rocky sides of the valley, 
and at the same instant, hundreds of 
muskets flashed from the many hiding- 
places of the foe. Astounded at this, 
the forward ranks of the English were 
thrown into confusion. But in a few 
minutes, Gen. Braddopk came up, with 
the main body of the army, and order 

Gen. Braddock become Impatient ? What did he 
do? Character of Gen, Braddock? 12. How was 
Gen. B. advised ? Where was the army on the 
9th of July? To what place did they at length 
come? What of the season, trees, &c.? 13. De- 
scribe the attack of the Indians and French upon 
the English army. What was the first effect of 
this attack? What did Gen. Braddock do? What 
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was restored; but it was to no purpose. | 
The enemy did not come out in regular 
platoons to be fired at, as Gen. Braddock 
expected ; they remained in their cov- 
erts, and shot down the British soldiers 
like a herd of deer. 

14. Braddock was too proud to re- 
treat. He and his officers remained on 
the ground, bravely exerting diemselves 
to overcome the enemy ; but in this they 
only sacrificed their lives. One by one 
they were shot down, and Braddock at 
length fell. The British soldiers then 
fled in dismay. Washington, with his 
Virginia troops, sheltered the flying 
army from the French and Indians who 
pursued them. 

15. But for him, nearly all the men 
undei^raddock's command would have 
fallen a sacrifice to his rashness. As it 
was, one half of the number perished in 
the battle." This disastrous enterprise 
was closed by a return of the troops to 
Philadelphia, leaving the frontier of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia exposed to 
the enemy. 

16. Two other expeditions were un- 
dertaken againsi the French, during the 
summer of 1755. *One was against Fort 
Niagara, situated near the great cata- 
ract, and the other against Crown Pointy 
an important post on the western shore 
of Lake Champlain. Both of these ex- 
peditions were unsuccessful. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

FRENCH WAR— Continued. 

1. In the spring of 1756, great prep- 
arations were made for war in America, 

did the enemy do? 14. What of Braddock and 
his officers ? What took place after Braddock was 
kiUed? What of Washington? 16. What part 
of the English troops were kiUed ? What did the 
remaiiuler of the English army do? 16. What 



both b3rth6 French and En^dh; yet it* 
is remarkable that the two nations in 
Europe yet continued to be on terms of 
the greatest apparent friendship ; but 
this did not last long. England de-^ 
clared war in May» and France in June 
following. 

2. A great many troops were assem* 
bled in America; but instead of be^ng 
pkced under the command of American 
officers, who were well acquainted with 
the country, and who would of course 
be anxious to carry on the war with •* 
success, they were commanded by Brit- 
ish officers, who spent a great deal of 
time in show and parade, but did very 
little more. The whole season was 
wasted in indolence on the part of the 
English, while the French prosecuted 
the war with activity and vigor. 

3. The next year, 1757, was like 
that which preceded it. The king and 
parliament 0/ Great Britain were jeal- 
ous of the colonies at this early date. 
They were not willing to intrust mUive 
Americans with the direction of affairs, 
and therefore continued to employ the 
officers who had exhibited nothing but 
indolence and weakness before. 

4. The principal event of this cam- 
paign was the capture of Fort William 
Henry. This was situated on Lake 
George^ and had a garrison of three 
thousand men, under the command of 

other expeditions were undertaken in 1755 ? How 
did these expeditions terminate ? ' 

1. What of the spring of 1756? What is re- 
markable? When did England declare war? 
Note, This war is generally spoken of as having 
commenced in 1756, because war was not declared 
till that time ; but we have seen that hostilities 
commenced nearly two years before. — 2. What of 
British troops ? Under whose command were they 
placed? What of the British officers? What 
of the French ? 3. What of the year 1767 ? Kin; 
and parliament? 4. Principal event of 17977 
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Col. Manroe. Blfte^n railei. to the 
soa& of this post was Fort Edwaid, on 
the east side of the Hudson river, occu- 
pied by Gesi. Webb, with foar thousand 
troops. 

5. The French commander^ Mont- 
cabn, collected near ten thousand men, 
many of ^em Indians, and suddenly 
smpeared beforo Fort William Qenry. 
They came sailin^down the lake, cov- 
ering its bright surface with a multitude 
of boats and canoes. The whole army 
landed, and immediately began the at- 
tack. 

6. Col. Munroo was surprised, but 
not disheartened; Though his little 
garrison was surrounded by ten thou- 
sand men, he made a bold and success- 
fal defence. The soldiers kept off the 
enemy with muskets, and with cannon, 
which shook the hills around with their 
thunder, and often sent death among the 
ranks of the besiegers. 

7. Thus for six days was the fort de- 
fended ; but Col. Munroe knew he could 
not hold out long, unless assistance came 
from Gen. Webb. He sent to that offi- 
cer repeatedly, entreating him for help, 
but none came. Thus deserted in the 
most cowardly and cruel manner, he 
was obliged to surrender the fort to 
Montcalm. The English marched out 
of the fort, and the French took posses- 
sion of it. But the saddest part of this 
story I have yet to tell. Montcalm 
promised to protect the English prison- 
ers from the savages ; but this he failed 
to do. They first fell upon the sick, and 
plundered and killed diem; thus they 
became excited, and surrounding the 
disarmed English soldiers, who had 

Fort Wm. Henry ? Fort Edward 7 Gen. Webb ? 
5. Montcalm? 6. CcL Munroe? 7. How was 
the fort defended 7 Geo* Webb ? What was Col. 
lloill^ obliged to. do? . What did Montcalm 



no meaiw of defence, began to slay 
them, 

8. There were several thousands of 
the savages, and they now filled the air 
with their horrid yells'. They struck 
down the English with their tomahawks, 
and tore the reeking scalps from their 
heads. As the slaughter proceeded, 

f they grew more frantic. Their yells 
became still more wiM, and these were 
now mingled with the shrieks of the 
wounded and the dying. At this awful 
moment, Munroe besought Montcalm to 
protect his poor soldiers, as he had prom- 
ised ; but that officer would not, or could 
not. His bloody allies were permitted 
to do their work of death without re- 
straint. The carnage went on, and 
hundreds of the British soldiers were 
slaughtered, or carried captives into the 
wilderness. 

9. The day after this fearful tragedy, 
Major Putnam was sent by Gen. Webb 
to watch the motions of th# enemy. 
They had abready left the place, and 
set out for Ticonderoga. They had de- 
stroyed the fort, leaving the buildings 
still on fire. The ground, far and near, 
was covered with dead bodies, cut and 
mangled in the most shocking manner. 
Some were still broiling in the flames, 
and others were torn limb from limb. 
Thus ended this melancholy affair. Al- 
though it occurred near a hundred years 
ago, who, without shuddering, can read 
the detail of such barbarities ! 

10. The next year, 1768, the war 
wore a different aspect. William Pitt, 



promise? The savages? 8. Describe tbe man- 
ner in which the Indians killed the English. What 
did Munroe do ? Did Montcalm endeavor to re- 
strain the savages ? What of the British soldiers ? 
9. Major Pntnam? What had the enemy done? 
Describe tbe scene. How long since this event 
occorwd? 10. What of William Pitt? Louia- 
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a man of great talents, was placed at the 
head of afTairs in England. He caused 
new officers to be appointed to command 
the armies, and the result showed that 
he selected them wisely. Louisburg, a 
strong town on the isiand of Cape Bre- 
ton, which had been before captured 
from the French in 1744, and after- 
wards restored to them, was taken by 
Lord Amherst, and Fort Du Quesne, 
was taken by General Forbes. * 

II. Lord Abercrombie was sent, with 

„ stTi 
French fort. 
Lake Ghamplain. The English army 
crossed the take in boats. It was truly 
a magnificent display, as they covered 
the blue water, seemingly as countless 
as the wild fowl that sometinies hover 
over its surface. , 



' of seventeen thousand men, 
against ^icoadero^a. This was a strong 



Abercrombie'i Army ciossiDg Lake Cbamplain. 

12. But amid this proud arrav, there 
was many a heart, bounding with youth 
and hope, destined soon to beat no more. 
When the English had landed, they 
marched toward the fort. They were 
met by a small party of the French, and 

bnrgi Fort Duaueane 7 ■ 11. Lord Abercrombie 1 
'ncondeioga'! Wbal of ihe Englitb umr cro«tag 
the Mel Detcribe the picture. IS. What oc 



in a akirmish that followed, Lord Howe 
was killed. He was a brave young 
otHcer, and all the soldiers loved him. 
When they saw him fall dead upon the 
field, they rushed forward, determined 
to avenge his death. They surrounded 
the fort, and attacked it with the great- 
est fury. They bad muskets and can- 
'non, and kept up a continual lire against 
the walls of the forA If a Frenchman 
showed his head over the ramparts, he 
was immediately shot by tlie British 
soldiers. 

13. They tried every means in their 

?Dwer to get possession of the place, 
'hey procured ladders, and attempted 
to climb over the walls. For four hours 
they stormed the fort with- the utmost 
boldness and bravery ; but it was de- 
fended with equal courage. The French 
rQured down from the walls a dreadful 
re of cannon and musketry. The noise 
of the battle was heard to the distance ' 
of ^fty miles. It seemed like continued 
thunder ; a thick cloud of smoke rose up ' 
from the place, and stretching itself far 
across the sky, appeared to tell of the 
awfCil scene it had witnessed. 

14. Finding it impossible to take the 
fort. Lord Abercrombie was forced to 
abandon the enterprise. Two,thousand 
of his men hod been killed or wounded ; 
and with this heavy loss he retreated. 
He, however, despatched three thousand 
men, under Colonel Bradstreet, against 
Fort Frontenac, situated on Lake Onta- 
rio. This place was taken, and the 
French were thus deprived of a station 
of great importance. 

15. In the next year, 1769, several 

curred when the English had landed? What rf 
Lord Howe? What followed hia death? De- 
scribe the battle. 14. Wbat was Lotd Abercrom- 
bie forced tn do? What wag the losi of the Eug- 
liih? Fort Fronlenac? 16. What of nstl ■ 
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important places were taken by the Eng- 
lish. Among these were the forts of Ni- 
agara, Ticonderdga, and Grown Point ; 
but the most important event was the 
capture of Quebec. 

16. This place, situated on the north- 
west side of the St. Lawrence,' was 
deemed one of the strongest in the 
world. It was defended by a great 
many cannon, placed in several forts, 
built u'pon high rocks. It was thought 
impossible for soldiers in any way to 
climb up these rocks, or to get posses- 
sion of the fortifications. 

17. But William Pitt believed that 
the place might be taken ; so he sent a 
large and powerful army against it, com- 
manded by General Wolfe. This offi- 
cer was a young man, full of bold and 
daring thoughts. Three officers, Monc- 
ton, Townshend, and Murray, all young 
and brave like himself, were associated 
with him. 

18. It was toward the last of June, 
that the English army landed on the < 
island of Orleans, a few miles below 
Quebec. Here Wolfe had an opportu- 
nity to examine the difficulties he had 
to overcome. He perceived that they 
were very great, but declared to his 
friends, that he would either take the 
city, or die in the attempt. He. devised 
various schemes, and made, several ef- 
forts, but without success. Montcalm, 
the French commander, was exceeding- 
ly vigilant, and even the confident spirit 
of Wolfe began to be dejected. 

What forts were taken? Situation of Quebec? 
Its direction £rom Boston? From Hart&rd? 
From New York? How was Quebec defended? 
What was thoi^ght of the fortifications ? 17. What 
ofWiUiamPitt? What of General Wolfe? What 
young officers were associated with Wolfe? 18. 
What of the English army? What of Wolfe? 
Montcakn ? 19. What was at length discovered ? 



19. But at length a narrow path was 
discovered, by which the soldiers might 
climb the Heights of Abraham, and thus 
overlook the forts and the town. Wolfe 
knew that if htf could get possession of 
these heights, he should obtain a great 
advantage. Accordingly, he resolved to 
make the attempt. But it was neces- 
sary that the enterprise should be con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy. 

20. In the stillness of night, a part of 
the army landed at the foot of the cliff 
which overhung the river. They were 
ready to climb the rocks by daybreak. 
Wolfe was "himself among them, and 
they began their difficult task. Clam- 
bering up the steep, they caught hold 
of roots, buskes, and angles of>the rocks, 
and at length stood safe upon the plain 
above. Before sunrise, the whole army 
had gained the heiohts, and were aU 
arranged under their^veral leaders. 

21. When Montcalm heard of all'this, 
he thought it impossible, and would not 
believe the story ; but he soon found it 
to be true. Knowing that he must now 
come to battle, he drew out his men up- 
on the plain infroht of the English army. 
When all was ready, the French ad- 
vanced ^briskly. The English stood 
still, and received them with a dreadful , 
fire. A fierce engagement followed, and 
after a long struggle, the French were 
defeated. Montcalm and Wolfe were 
both mortally wounded. 

22. The latter died on the field of bat- 
tle. He had received a bullet in his 
wrist, and another in his leg; but he 
concealed these wounds, and pressed in- 

20. How did the British army get possession of 
the Heights of Abraham? 21. What of Mont- 
talm ? How did the French army advance ? How 
did the English receive them ? What of the bat- 
tle? Montcalm and Wolfe? 22. How was Wolfe 
wounded? Describe his death. 23. Wbs^ of Que- 
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to the tbidcest of the fight.; but by and 
by he was shot in the body^ and carried 
off the field. When he was dying, he 
heard some one say, " They fly ! they 
fly!" "Who fly?" said he. "The 
French," was the answer. "Then I 
dje contented," said the hero, and ex- 
pired. 

23. Five days after this battle, Quebec 
surrendered to the English, and has ever 
since remained in their possession. It 
was the capital of the British possessions 
in America, but the governor, appointed 
by the Jcing, now lives at Montreal. 

24 The next year, the French made 
some feeble attempts to recover Quebec, 
but without success. In September, 
Montreal was -taken by the English, 
and in 1763 the war was closed by a 
peace, made at Paris. By this treaty, 
France ceded to England all her north* 
ern colonies, ancAnese still remain sub- 
ject to Great Britain. 

25. Thus I have told you of the " Old 
French War." All the thirteen colonies 
were engaged in it, and they furnished 
a great many troops, who went to Can- 
ada, and assisted in the battles I have 
described. I have frequently met with 
old men, as I have told you before, who 
were soldiers in that famous war. But 
it is now above eighty years since these 
things happened, and nearly all those 
who acted a part in the scenes of that 
day are numbered with the dead. Per- 
Ijaps you may meet with some gray- 
haired old man, who will tell you that 
he fought with Wolfe, on the Heights 
of Abraham. If you should ever do so, 
you should ask him to tell you the story 
of that celebrated aflair. 



bee 7 What of the French the next year 7 Mon- 
treal! What occurred in 17^3? To whom do 
the Canadas now belong? ^5, What of the thir- 
teen colcftdes? How long since the French war? 



CHAPTER L. 

THE REVOL'UTION. 

1. We are now coming to events of 
great interest and great importance. 
Soon after the French war, the king 
and parliament of Great Britain began 
to treat the colonies in a very unjust 
manner. They had never conducted 
generously to them; on the contrary, 
their proceedings had generally shown 
a desire to make them profitable to Eng- 
land, rather than prosperous and happy 
among themselves. 

2. Yet the people in this country 
loved England so well that they easily 
forgot these things ; and it is probable 
that all might have gone on in harmony 
for many years, if the British govern- 
ment had not attempted to oppress and 
enslave the people. 

3. It is hardly necessary to tell you 
of all the difficulties which preceded the 
war ; but I will endeavor to make you 
understand the principal one. The 
British government, being very much 
in debt, wanted to raise large sums of 
money, and so determined to get a part 
of it by taxing the Americans. Now, 
the latter maintained that England had 
no right to tax them. They thought it 
very hard, and very unjust, that parlia- 
ment, consisting crif men who lived in 
England, at a distance of three thou- 
sand miles, should take away the money 
of the people here, just because they 
happened to want it Yet this was 

• 

1". What of the king and parliament soon after 
the French war? How had the colonies been 
treated by the government of England ? 2. What 
of the people of this country 1 3." What was the 
principal difficulty between England and the colo- 
nies which led to the Revolution ? What did the 
Americans think ? What did parliament claim a 
right to do? What did paTliam«nt>do? What 
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what pBrlnment claimed tbe right to 
do, and acted accordingly. 

4. In opposing this, the AmericanB 
were perfectly right ; hut still parliament 
passed laws Hnposing duties upon vari- 
ous articles of merchandise brought into 
the cMiDtry. These acts produced a 
great ferment throughout the colonies. 
The people of Boston were particularly 
excited; and fearing rpbellion, General 
Gage, th^ Briti^ commander, assem- 
bled two regiments of soldiers, to keep 

5. These troops look possession of the 
state-house widiont leave, and there they 
lired. They paraded about the streets, 
and filled ue ears of the inhabitants 
with the constant din of their music. 

6. Now my reader will recollect that 
these were foreign soldiers, sent with 
cannon, muskets, and bayonets, to re.- 
strain a people who considered them- 
selves free. It is easy to perceive that 
all this was not calculated to soothe their 
jealous feelings ; on the contrary, it ex- 
asperated the people, and prepared them 
te take up arms against their oppress- 

7. Such was flie state of irritation in 
Boston, in the spring of 1770, that quar- 
rels occurred almost every day between 
the soldiers and the populace. On the 
second of March, as one of the British 
soldiers was going by the shop of one 
Gray, a rope-maker, he was beaten se- 
verely. He ran off, but returned with 
some of his comrades, and the soldiers 
and rope-makers fell together by the 
ears in good earnest. The latter got 
the worst of it. 

eSbct bad Lbese acts? Ptofle of Bostoal Gen- 
eral Gage? E. BMA tlW^'} G. What eSeet 
vaa produced bftbsM Ihii^ a^ tin feelings of 
lkepM;4«iaBos«aa7 r. Wbntof tbs ^ring of 
17707 WhatOooBiTedDBllieSdDfMlliGliI 8— IB. 
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e. The peMile wOTe now more tMgtj 
than ever. A great tumult broke out, 
between. seven and eight o'clock, on the 
evening of the 5th of March. The mob, 
armed witii clubs, ran -tewnrd King- 
street, now State-street, crying, " Let 
ns drive out these rascals '. They iave 
no business here! Drive tirem ou(!^ 
Drive out the rascals ! " About this 
time, some one cried out, that the town 
had been set on fire. Then the bells 
nng, and the crowd became greater and 
more noisy ; they rushed furiouslT to 
the cnstem-house, and, seeing an Eng- 
lish soldier stationed there, shouted, 
" Kill him ! kill him ! " The people 
attacked him with snow-balls, pieces of 
ice, ami whatever tiiey could find. 

9. The sentinel called for ^e guard. 
and Captain Preston sent a corporal with 
a few soldiers to defend him. They 
marched with their guns loaded, and the 
captain followed them. They met a 
crowd of the people, led on by a giant 
of a negro, named Attucks ; they bran- 
dished their clubs, and pelted the sol- - 
diers with snow-baJls, abused them with 



People attacking tbe Soldien. 
Ltiner of harsh words, shouted i 
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their faces, surrounded tbem, and chal- 
lenged them to fire. 

10. They even rushed upon the points 
of the hayonets. The soldiers stood like 
statues, the bells ringing, and the mob 
pressing upon them. At last, Attucks, 
with^twelve of his men, began to strike 
upon their muskets with clubs, and cried 
out to the multitude, <^ Don't be afraid ! 
They dare not fire — the miserable cow- 
ards! Kill the rascals! Crush them 
under foot!" Attucks lifted his arm 
against Captain Preston, and seized up- 
on a bayonet. " They dare not fire ! " 
shouted the mob again. At this instant 
the firing began. The negro dropped 
dead upon the ground. The soldiers 
fired twice more. Three men were 
killed, arid others were wounded. The 
mob dispersed, but soon returned to car- 
ry off" the bodies. 

11. The whole town was now in an 
uproar. Thousands of men, women, 
and children, rushed through the streets. 
The sound of drums, and cries of " To 
arms ! to arms ! " were heard from all 
quarters. The soldiers who had fired 
on the people were arrested, and the 
governor at last persuaded the multitude 
to gp home quietlv. The troops were 
ordered ofi* to CastH William, now Cas- 
tle Island. The three slain citizens were 
buried, with great ceremony, on the 8th ; 
the shops were all closed; while the 
bells in Boston, and the towns around, 
were all tolling. 

12. The bodies were followed to the 
churchyard, from King-street, through 
the city, by a long file of coaches, and 
an immense crowd of people on foot. 
The . soldiers were soon after tried. Two 



11. What ins done with the soldiers who fired 
uponthe people? What of the British troops? 
The blirial of the slain citizens 7 12. Trial of the 
soldiers? 



were condemned and imprisoned ; six 
of them were acquitted, much to the 
honor of the jury, and of John Adams 
and Josiah Quincy, who pleaded for 
them. The irritated and unreasonable 
populace would have torn the soldiers 
in pieces, if they could have had their 
way. 

CHAPTER LL 

RE V O L U T IP N— Continued. 

1. In March, 1771, the English par- 
liament concluded to repeal the duties 
upon glass, paint, &c., but retained a 
tax of threepence a pound upon tea. 
This was a sad mistake. If parliament 
had repealed all, and said no more 
about taxes, the Americans might still 
have been satisfied. As it was, they 
began to buy the goods of the English 
merchants again, tea alone excepted; this 
they would have nothing to do with. 

2. So matters went on, during the 
year 1771. The ofiicers of the revenue 
were everywhere despised. In' Boston, 
one of » them undertook to seize upon a 
vessel, for 'some violation of the law. 
He was seized upon himself by the peo- 
ple, for what they thought a violation 
of the law, stripped, carted through the 
town, besmeared with tar, and plastered 
over with a coat of feathers, so that he 
looked more like an ostrich than a man. 

3. In 1772, the English government, 
intending to put down the rebellious 
spirit of the Americans, made several 
new laws, which only served to increase 
the difficulty. The Americans now be- 

1. What was done in March, 1771 ? What did 
the Americans do ? Why would they not buy tea 
of the English? 2. The year 1771 ? Officers of 
the revenue ? What did the people dojHrith one of 
these oflBcers? 3. What was done in 1772? What 
of the Americans? 4. What was done in 1773? 
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gan to think of doing' something for them- 
selves, in earnest. Committees were cho- 
sen in every part of the country, to at- 
tend to pabhc aflairs, and to write to 
each other. - 

4. I^ 1773, large ships, loaded with 
immense cargoes of tea, were sent out 
to America, by some merchants in Eng- 
land9 But tne colonists had made up 
their minds what to do. In Philadel- 
phia and New York, not a man -could 
be found to receive the English tea, or 
have anything to do with it. A few 
chests, which one Captain Chambers 
had brought to Philadelphia, were let 
down very quietly to the bottom of the 
river, by some people, who went slyly 
on board the ship. In Charleston it was 
landed and lodged in cellars so damp 
that it was soon spoiled. 

5. The people of Boston took a keen 
interest in this business. The English 
agents there, when the tea was first 
known to be coming, were required by 
the people to give up all concern with it. 
They made no answer, but withdrew, as 
fast as convenient, into the fortress. Cap- 
tain Hall soon arrived in port, with' one 
hundred chests of tea. The people col- 
lected in great fury, ordered him to keep 
it on board, as he valued his life, and 
placed a guard close by the vessel, up- 
on Griffin's Wharf, east of Fort Hill. 

6. Two other vessels having arrived, 
they were obliged to anchor by the side 
of Hall's ship. A town-meeting, mean- 
while, was summoned ; and the people 
agreed to call upon the governor, and 
request him to have the ships hent off. 
But the governor would do no such 

thing. A great uproar now began. A 

- \ 

New York and PMladelphia ? Captidn Chambers 
and his tea? What was done in Charleston? 6. 
English agents in Boston? Captain Hall? What 
did the people do? 6. Town-meeting? 7. How 



person in the gallery of the hall, dressed 
like an Indian,^ shouted the cry of war. 

7. The meeting was dissolved in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the multitude 
rushed to Griffin's Wharf. Here were 
seventeen sea-captains, carpenters, and 
others, disguised as Indians. It was 
night, and these persons went on board 
the three vessels, and, in less than two 
hours, three hundred and forty chests 
were staved and emptied into the sea. 
This done, they went quietly home, and 
the crowd dispersed, very well satisfied. 

8. Early in 1774, an account of these 
disturbances having reached England, 
the government then determined, by 
way of punishing the people of Boston, 
to destroy the trade of that town, by 
forbidding all manner of goods to be 
landed there. Accordingly, the Boston 
Port Bill was passed in parliament, 
March 14th, and the news was received, 
in Boston, May 10th. Like other un- 
just laws, this also did more hurt than 
good. 

9. In a few days after the Port Bill 
was passed, other laws were made, Still 
more severe. ■ They were opposed, in 
England, by some persons ; but a large 
part, both of the parliament and people, 
supposed, if the Americans were pun- 
ished and frightened pretty well, they 
would, by and by, be more submissive 
to the mother country. This was an- 
other sad mistake. 

» 10. Not only the people of Boston, 
but the whole people of America, — 
north, south, east, and west, — were 
more indignant than ever. Town- 
meetings were held, days of fasting 

were three hundred and ibrty chests of tea de- 
stroyed? 8. Wh&t occurred in 1774? Boston 
Port Bill? . 9. Other lavs ? What did the people 
and parliament of England think? 10. WJiat of 
the people of America? League and covenant? 
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appointed, and news of the Port Bill 
spread over the whole country. Aki 
agreement to stop all trade with Eng- 
land, called the " league and covenant," 
was signed by immense numbers. 

11. Those who refused to sign it were 
hooted at as enemies of the country. 
General Gage, at Boston, issued a proc- 
lamation against the league, and de- 
clared it treasonable. But these were 
mere words; and the Bostonians pub- 
lished, in return, that the general's proc- 
lamation was treason* 

12. On the first of June the Port Bill 
was put in force. At midday, ail husi- 
ness ceased in the custom-house; no 
Tessel was sufiered to enter the harbor. 
Very little was now done, for the rich 
had no money to spare, and the poor 
had nb employment. The soldiers pa- 
raded the streets in triumph. 

. 13. But the Bostonians were not for- 
gotten. The country was awake on all 
sides. The first of June was kept as a< 
fast day, in many places. In Philadel- 
phia, the shops were shut, and the bells 
tolled. I The people of Marblehead and 
Salem ofiered the Boston merchants 
their harbors, wharves and warehouses, 
free of all cost ; and large sums of mon- 
ey, and other things, collected in all 
parts of the country, were sent into Bos- 
ton. 

14. Serious preparations began to be 
made for war. People provided them- 
selves with arms, formed companies, and 
learned, as fast as possible, the business 
of soldiers. Being most of them used 
to hunting, they were good marksmen. 
In all places, nothing was heard but the 
noise of drums and fifes. Fathers and 

-i :^ a ' 
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sons, young and old, became soldiers ; 
and even women and girls set about 
casting balls and making cartridges. ' 

15. Meanwhile, the jealousy of the 
people toward the soldiers continued to 
increase. Even the children caught the 
general feeling, as a story will show you. 
During the winter, before the Port Bill 
passed, the boys were in the habit of 
building hills of snow on the Common, 
and sliding down upon them to the pond. 
The Englisl^ . troops beat down these 
hills, merely to provoke the •children. 
The boys complained of the injury, and 
set about repairing it. However, when 
they returned firom school, they found 
the snow hillb beat down again. 

16. Several Of the boys now waited 
upon the British captain, and informed 
him of the conduct of his soldiers ; but 
he would have .nothing to say to them ; 
and the soldiers were more impudent 
than ever. At last, they called a meet- 
ing of the largest boys, and sent them 
to General Gage, commander-in-chief. 

17. He asked why so many children 
had called upon him. " We came* sir," 
said the tallest boy," to demand satis- 
faction." " What ! " said the general ; 
" have your fathers been teaching you 
rebellion, and sent you to show it here ? " 
" Nobody sent us, sir," answered the boy, 
while his cheek reddened and his eye 
flashed ; " we have never injured or in- 
sulted your troops ; but they have trod- 
den down our snow hills, and broken 
the ice on our skating ground. We 
complained, and they called us young 
rebels, and told us to help ourselves if 
we could. We told the captain of this, 
and he laughed at us. Yesterday our 
works were destroyed for a third time ; 
and, sir, we will bear it no longer." 

for war 7 IS— iS. Jealousy of the peoffo? Slory 
ofboysiaBMtoa? 
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18. The geaeral looked at them with 
admiration I and said to an officer at his 
side, " The very children draw in a love 
of liberty with the air they breathe. — 
You may go, my brave boys ; and be 
assured, if my troops trouble you again, 
they shall be punished." 



CHAPTER LII. 

REVOLUTION — Continued. 

1. I have now told you something 
which preceded the Revolutionary War. 
You see, by what I have told you, that 
the people in all parts of the country 
were resolved to resist the oppression 
of the British government. Slowly and 
reluctantly had they come to the deci- 
sion ; but now that the spirit of the na- 
tion was roused, they were ready to go 
into the field, and sned their blood in 
the sacred cause of liberty. 

2. In this state of things, nothing was 
wanting but some occasion which might 
call the feelings of the people into action ; 
and this was not long delayed. There 
were some military stores at Concord, 
about eighteen miles from Boston, be- 
longing to the Americans. These Gen- 
eral Gage wished to ' destroy ; and for 
this purpose, he gent about eight hun- 
dred grenadiers and light infantry from 
Boston, at eleven o'clock in the evening 
of the 18t}i of April, 1775. 

3. Notice of this was immediately car- 
ried into the country. By two o'clock 
in the morning, one hundred and thirty 
of the Lexington militia had assembled 
on the green, at the meeting-house, to 
oppose them. They were dismissed, but 

1. What bad the jpeople of the country resolved 
to do 7 2. Military stores at Concord 7 What 'did 
Geoeial Gage do 7 3. Lexington militia? In 
irlich direction is Lexington from 698ton 7 Brit- 
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collected again between four and five, at 
the beat of the drum. By and by, the 
body of British troops come marching 
up the road. Major Pitcairn at their head. 
" Disperse, you rebels I " cried the ma^^ 
jor, addressing the militia ; " throw down 
your arms, and disperse ! " They did 
not disperse, however. He now rode 
forward, discharged his pistol, bran- 
dished his sword, and ordered his sol- 
diers to fire. They did so, and three or 
four of the Americans were killed. The 
soldiers shouted, fired again, and then 
proceeded toward Concord. 

4. At Concord they disabled two can- 
non, jthrew five hundred pounds of ball 
into the wells, and^ staved about sixty 
barrels of flour. They fired upon the 
Concord militia, under Major Buttrick's 
command. Two men were killed; a 
skirmish followed ; and the English re- 
treated, as fast as possible, to Lexington. 
By this time, the people were coming 
upon them from all parts of the country. 
The British were fired upon on all sides, 
from sheds, houses, and fences. 

5. At Lexington, where they halted 
to rest, they were joined by nine hun* 
dred more troops, sent out from Boston) 
under Lord Percy. These brought two 
cannon with them ; and the country peo- 
ple were kept back. They still fired up- 
on the troops, however, and being gen- 
erally good marksmen, made terrible 
havoc. The regulars, as the English 
troops wer^ called, reached Charlestown 
at sunset, and returned the next day into 
Boston. Sixty-five of their number had 

ish troops 7 Major Pitcairn 7 WHat did the sol- 
diers do 7 4. What was done at Concord 7 What 
took place vrheh the British had returned to Lex- 
ington 7 5. Lord Percy 7 What did the Ameri- 
cans do 7 What were the English troops called T 
What of their return to Boston 7 How many 
[were killed and wounded, and made prisoners t 
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been killed, one hundred and eighty 
wounded, and twenty-eight made pris- 
oners. 

6. Of the provincials, fifty were killed, 
and thirty-eight wounded and missing. 
There were never more than three or 
four hundred of the latter fighting at one 
time, and these fought as they pleased, 
without order. The regulars were 
obliged to keep in the main road ; but 
the militia, knowing every inch of the 
country, flanked them, and fired upon 
th^m at all the comers. 

7. The news of this first battle pro- 
duced a tremendous excitement through- 
out the country. The dead were buried 
with great ceremony. Great bodies of 
mihtia marched towards Boston, and 
agreements were entered into by thou- 
sands of people, to defend the Bostoni- 
ans to the last gasp. 

8. Everybody was armed and ready 
to fight. When the news of the Lex- 
ington battle reached Barnstable, a com- 
pany of militia started off for Cambridge, 
at once. In the front was a young man, 
the only child of an old former. As 
they came to the old gentleman's house, 
they halted a moment. The drum and 
fife ceased. The farmer came out, with 
his gray head bare. " God be with you 
all ! " said he ; " and you, John, if you 
must fight, fight like a man, or never let 
me see you again." The old man gave 
him his blessing. The brave fellow 
brushed a tear from his eye, and the 
company of patriots lAarched on. 

9. I will tell you one or two more 
stories, which will make you understand 
the excitement produced by the battle 

6. How many of the provincials? How many 
proTinciaU were engaged in the battle ? The reg- 
ulars ? Militia ? On what d^ did the battle of 
Lexington occur? 7. What effect had the n^ws 
•of this battle? 8. Story of an old man at Barn- 1 



of Lexington.' The news reached a 
small town in Connecticut, on the morn- 
ing of the Sabbath. It was nearly time 
to go to meeting, when the beating of a 
drum, and the ringing of the bell, attract- 
ed the attention of the people. 

10. In expectation that some great 
event was about to happen, every un- 
usual signal had a startling efiect 
When the drum and the bell were 
heard, therefore, the men came running 
to the meeting-house green, in breath- 
less haste. §oon the clergyman was 
among them, and they were all told that 
some of their countrymen had been shot 
by the British soldiers, at Lexington. 
The faces of the men, as they heard it, 
were pale, but not from fear ; it was im- 
mediately resolved, that thirty persons 
should be equipped, and set out for 
Boston. Those vrfio could best go were 
selected, and went home to make prep- 
arations. 

11. At Won, they had all returned to 
the little lawn in front of the meeting- 
house. There was a crowd of people 
around. There were friends and ac- 
quaintances, and wives and (^hildren. 
Such as were not well supplied with 
clothes and equipments, were imme- 
diately furnished by their neighbors. 
Among the crowd, there was one re- 
markable individual. This was a rich 
old miser, who was never known to part 
with his money, but with extreme re- 
luctance. On the present occasion, his 
nature seemed changed. He took sev- 
eral of the soldiers apart, whom he sup- 
posed likely to be destitute, and put into 
their hands about thirty dollars of hard 
cash ; at the same timfe saying, in a low 
voice, " Beat the rascals ! beat them ! 
If you come back, perhaps you will pay 
me ; if not, God bless you ! " 

stable ? 9—12. Story of a small town in Connecti- 
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12. After all the .arrangements were 
made, the 'soldiers entered the broad 
aisle of the church. An affecting and 
fervent prayer was then offered by the 
clergyman, in behalf of the country, and 
in behalf of these brave men, that were 
about to enter upon the dangerous 
chances of war. After the prayer, he 
made a short but animated address, en- 
couraging the men to do t|ieir duty. 
He pronounced a blessing, and then 
they departed. 

13. I will now tell you about General 
Putnam. He was a brave man, and 
lived at Brooklyn, in Connecticut. He 
was a farmer, and was ploughing in the 
field when the tidings from Lexington 
were brought to him. He did not stay 
even to unharness his cattle ; but leav- 
ing the plough in che unfinished furrow, 
lie went to his house, gave some hasty 
directions respecting his affairs, mount- 
ed his horse, and with a rapid pace pro- 
ceeded to Boston. 

14. In the course of a few weeks, 
thirty thousand men had arrived from 
various parts of the country. They 
weire, indeed, poorly armed", but they 
were full of resolution. Most of them 
were farmers and mechanics, who had 
spent their lives in peace, and knew 
nothing of war. But the blood of their 
countrymen had been spilled, and they 
had come to right their wrongs. They 
had no cannon, no leaders, but little am- 
munition, and many of them had no 
guns. But in spite of these deficiencies, 
they were full of courage, and ready, 
as soon as an opportunity offered, to 
meet the British troops in open battle. 

cat? 13. Gen. Putnam? 14. How many people 
had assembled In Boston in the coarse of a few 
weeks ? What of them ? 

1. State of the country fit the commencement of 
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REVOLUTION— CoNTiNUKD. 

1. I must beg my readers to nause 
here a moment, and consider the^leite 
of the country at this point of our story. 
It was not then, as now, full of wealth, 
and covered with large towns and cities, 
Boston, which has now six score thou- 
sand inhabitants, had then but ten thou- 
sand. New York, Philadelphia, and 
other large places, were then compara- 
tively small. The country was poor, 
and the whole number of inhabitants, 
throughout the thirteen colonies, was 
scarcely three millions ; yet they were 
about to engage in a strife with Great 
Britain, the most powerful nation on the 
earth. 

2. She had nearly one thousand ships 
of war, and the Americans had none. 
§he had powerful armies, skilful gener- 
als, and an abundance of all the mate- 
rials for making war. Such was, in- 
deed, the poverty and apparent weakness 
of America, such the mighty power of 
England, that in Europe it was gen- 
erally believed that the Americans must 
be crushed in the struggle. 

3. But our brave fathers thought not 
so. They knew the power of England, 
but they knew also that the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Placing their confidence in 
Heaven and the justice of their cause, 
they entered boldly into the contest, and, 
as we shall see in the end, triumphed 
over their oppressors. 

4. The war having been opened by 
the battle of Lexington, the Americans 

the war 7 Boston? New York and Philadelphia? 
Popolation of the thirteen colonies ? Great Brit- 
ain? 2. Her navy? Armies? Generals, &c.? 
What was generally believed in Europe ? 3. What 
of our fore&theia? .4. The Americans? Ticon- 
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determined to prosecute it, on thejr part, 
with vigor. They sent some soldiers 
against two British forts, Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, both of which were 
ea^|[^ captured. The militia invested 
Boston, and pretty soon the British 
troops, of which there were several 
thousands in that town, began to feel a 
little uncomfortable. The Americans 
had two or three old, rusty cannon, with 
. which they blazed away upon the ene- 
my, making a good deal of noise, and 
^ doing some execution. ' 

5. Gen. Gage did not like to be 
cooped up in Boston, with his men ; so 
he determined to cut through the militia 
with his troops, and take up some sta- 
tion in the country. To prevent this, 
the Americans sent a thousand men by 
night to occupy Bunker Hill. By mis- 
take they went to Breed's Hill, situated 
in Charlestown, and very near to Bos- 
ton. At midnight they began to erect 
entrenchments, and working with all 

- their might, they had thrown up a small 
redoubt, eight rods square, by the dawn 
of day. The British were utterly aston- 
ished, when they saw what was going 
on. Knpwing that the Americans could 
throw their cannon balls down upon 
them from the hill, they saw the neces- 
sity of immediately driving them away, 
if possible. 

6. It was now the 17th of June, and 
the British troops were soon put in mo- 
tion. The whole town of Boston re- 
sounded with the noise of drums and 
fifes. Heavy columns of soldiers march- 
ed along the streets, and entered the 
boats to cross over to Breed's Hill. A 
great many cannon, from the British 

deroga and Grown Poiatl Militia? British 
troops? Cannon? 6. Gen. Gage? What did 
theAawricansdo? Breed's Hill? The British? 
e. What day wm this ? What took pUce in Bos- 



ships, and other places, opened their fire 
upon the Americans, and the balls went 
howling through the air, and ploughing 
up the ground, but doing little damage* 

7. The Americans knew what was 
coming, and, like men not to be turned 
from their purpose, labored steadily at 
their works. There were Prescott, Put- 
nam, Warren, and other brare leaders, 
among them. There were no idle bands, 
there were no coward hearts, there : ev- 
ery man entered with his whole soul 
into the business of the awful crisis. 

8. At length the British landed : some 
of them entered Charlestown, and set it 
on fire. The flames ran from house to 
house, until the whole town was in- 
volved in one vast blaze. Pretty soon 
the troops began to advance up the hill 
towards the Americans. The latter 
were now ready, and having placed 
themselves behind their breastworks, 
lay waiting for the enemy. There were 
gray-haired old men, with their sons 
and grandsons near them; there were 
neighbors, friends, and brothers, side by 
side. 

9. The British advanced bravely. 
They were led by General Howe and 
other gallant officers. With steady 
confidence they marched toward* the 
American lines. It was now an awful 
moment. Thousands and thousands of 
people covered the hiUs, and houses, and 
steeples of Boston, that they might see 
the fight. The cannon, for a fewmin* 
utes, ceased their roar; everything 
around seemed to pause and look with 
breathless interest upon the scene * 

10. The British came on. The still* 
ness of death rested upon the American 
lines. At length, the enemy had ap- 

ton? What of the British caimoii? 7. TheAniCT- 
icans ? What leaders among the AmericAns ? 8. 
The British? Oharlestown? 9, 10. Deseribe the 
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pioached within a few rods, when, at a 
giren signal, a thousand bulleU were 
saddenly hurled amid their ranks. For 
a few seconds, the Americans kept up a 
deadly fire, and the British were obliged 
to retreat. But they sooti rallied, and 
came again upon the. Americana. They 
were again driven back. Still a third 
time they rallied, and the Americans, 
having used up all their powder and 
ball, fought for some time with tlie but- 
ends of their muskets, and then reluc- 
tantly retreated. 

11. In this battle, ten hundred and 
fifty-four of the British were killed and 
wounded ; of the Americans, four hun- 
dred and fifty-three. The British offi- 
cers were astonished at the result ; they 
had despised the Americans before, and 
never imagined that a collection of peo- 
ple, who had not learnt the art of war, 
CDmrnanded by no experienced officers, 
and but poorly provided with arms and 
ammunition, could make such havoc 
among disciplined troops. 

12. This battle, though it was fought 
on Breed's Hill, is called the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The Americans were 
driven back, indeed ; but this happened 
only because their ammunition was ex- 
pended. It gave the people great oour- 
age, for it showed that they could beat 
the British regulars in a fair fight. 

13. Yet the AmericAns, though they 
rejoiced at their partial success, had 
mnch occasion for sorrow. Many of 
their friends and neighbors had been 
killed, and among these was Gen. War- 
ren, who was greatly beloved by all the 
people. He was fighting in the midst 
of the battle, when a British officer, who 

battle. 11. Losa ot the Biilisb 1 Of the Ameri- 
osns? Britidi officen 7 18. Where was the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill fooght 1 Why were the Amer- 
icanadrinubaekl Why diil the battle of Bunlcei 



knew him, took a gun from a soldier, 
and shot him through (he head. The 



Death of General Wsiren. 

monument, of which a cut and descrip- 
tion are given at page 31, is erected 
near the spot where he fell. 



CHAPTER LIV. 
RK T O L U T I O N — CoKTiixTBD. 

1. The people of the colonies, finding 
it necessary to have some general gov- 
ernment, had sent some of their wisest 
men to Philadelphia, to manage public 
afikirs. These were called the Con- 
tinental Congress. They appointed 
George Washington, of Viiginia, com- 
mander-in-chief of tke American armies, 
and in about a fortnight after the battle 
of Bunker Hill, he reached Cambridge, 
three miles from Boston. He found 
about fourteen thousand militia in the 
neighborhood, and immediately exerted 
himself to teach them the art of war. 

2. To tell of all the interesting events 
of the Revolution would filla large book. 



1. ContineulalCoBgiessI WwhiDgtoa? Hi- 
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I can only give you a few details, and 
leave you to read the whole history in 
some larger work. The war soon spread 
over the country, and many skirmishes 
took place between the provincials and 
the British soldiers. 

3. During the latter part of the year 
1775, two expeditions were sent against 
Canada ; one, consisting of three thou- 
sand men, was put under the command 
of Gen. Schuyler, and went by the way 
of Lake Champlain ; the other, consist- 
ing of eleven hundred men, and com- 
manded by Gen. Arnold, went up the 
Kennebec river, and crossed the wilder- 
ness to Quebec. 

4. The soldiers under the command 
of Arnold suffered incredible hardships. 
For several days, they were almost en- 
tirely destitute of food, and many of 
them were nearly starved to death. 
Yet these privations were borne with 
fortitude, and the men at length reached 
Quebec. 

5. An attack was finally made upon 
that place ; but Gen. Arnold being 
wpunded, and Gen. Montgomery killed, 
it failed of success. After many vicissi- 
tudes, the American troops were obliged 
to return, without having accomplished 
the objects of the two expeditions in 
which they had been engaged. 

6. The spring of 1776 opened with 
favorable prospects for the Americans. 
Gen. Washington managed so well, 
that, in March, Gen. Howe, with all the 
British troops, was forced to quit Bos- 
ton. On the 17th, the fleet set sail for 
Halifax, and the American troops en- 
tered the town. 

7. On the 4th of July, of this year, 

litia? 2. What of the war? 3. Gen. Schuyler? 
Gen. Arnold? 4. What of his expedition? 5. 
Attack on Quebec? 6. General Howe? 7. De- 
claration of Independence, what ? Fourth of July? 



Congress made a. solemn declaration, 
that the people of America would sub- 
mit to the government of England no 
more, but that they would be a free 
and independent nation. This is called 
the Declaration of Independence. It 
was hailed by the inhabitants with the 
greatest joy, and the day is still cele- 
brated -every 4th of July. From this 
time each of the colonies became a state, 
and, joined together under the general 
government of Congress, they became a 
free nation, under the name of the United 
States, r 

8. At this time, the hopes and the 
courage of the country were very high ; 
but these were soon depressed by great 
misfortunes. In August, a powerful 
British army came, in ships, against 
New York. Washington was there 
with many troops ; but after a great 
deal of fighting, they were forced to quit 
the place, and give it up to the British. 
Several American forts were also taken, 
and the provincial army, now very 
much reduced, retreated to New Jersey. 

9. The British officers thought the 
war nearly finished, and large numbers 
of the American people feared that the 
power of England was about to triumph 
over the liberties of the country. One 
event, however, revived a little their 
sinking courage. In December, Gen. 
Washington, being on the Pennsylvania 
side of the Delaware, with the Ameri- 
can troops, suddenly crossed that river 
to Trenton. At this place there were 
about one thousand soldiers, who came 
from Hissse in Germany, and were called 
Hessians. They had been hired by the 
British, and came to this country to 
fight for them against the Americans. 

What of the colonies? 8. New York? Provin- 
cial army? 9. British officers? Describe the 
capture of the Hessians. Describe the picture. 
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Washington came niddenly upon tbem, 
and took nine hund^ prisoners. 



Aniericsn Troopi cioHiiig Ihe Delawara. 

10. In January, 1777, Washington 
attacked some British troops at Prince- 
ton, killed one hundred men, and took 
three hundred prisoners. In this hattle, 
James Monroe, who was afterwards 
president of the United States, was 
wounded. Washington himself, whose 
bravery led him into the midst of the 
fight, was placed in great danger, but 
escaped unhurt. The British were so 
much astonished at these bold and sud- 
den enterprises, that they retreated to 
New Brunswick, and left the American 
army to take up iheir winter quarters 
quietly at Morristown. 

11, In the spring of 17T7, Lafay- 
ette, a young French nobleman, left his 
country, and came to assist the Ameri- 
cans. He became the bosom friend of 
Washington, and was appointed a gen- 
eral in the army. He fought bravely 
and successfuUj for our country ; and 
afterward returned to France, where he 
continued till his death, striving to se- 
cure, for his native land, the blessings of 
that liberty which he assisted our fat' 
to establish here. 



12. In September, of this year, Gen. 
Howe left New York, with a strong 
British force, in a great many ships. 
These entered Chesapeake Bay, and the 
troops proceeded towards Philadelphia. 
Washington met them at eveiy point, 
and fought several battles. But the 
Americans were obliged to retreat, and 
the British entered Philadelphia on the 
26th. 

13. About the time that the events oc- 
curred which I have just related, others, 
of great importance, were taking place 
in the north. Gen. Burgoyne, a famous 
British officer, set out from Canada with 
one of the finest armjes that was ever 
known, intending to proceed to New 
York, across the country, by way of 
Lake Champlain. Gen. Gales assem- 
bled a considerable force to oppose him. 
The brave inhabitants lefi their farms, 
and came in hundreds to assist him. 
Several skirmishes took place, and, on 
the 16th of August, a detachment, sent 
by Burgoyne to destroy some stores at 
Bennington, was defeated, as I have told 
you in the history of Vermont. 

14. On the 18th of September, a fierce 
battle was fought at Stillwater, near Sar- 
atoga. On the 7th of October, another 
battle was fougbt. The greatest bravery 
was displayed on both sides, and night 
only terminated the conflict. Burgoyne 
retreated to the heights of Saratoga, and 
the Americans pursued. The situation 
of the British troops was now distress- 
ing. Many of their officers had been 
killed ; they were surrounded by active 
eneniies, and they had only food enough 
left for three days. Having no hope of 
escape, they were obliged to surrender ; 



ettel IS. Gta. Howe? Washingum'? When 
did tlie British entsT Philadelphia 1 13, Gen. 
SurEojite ? Oen. Gales ! Baltle of BeDnlngton 1 
U. EUghleenlliiof Seplemberl ScTenth of OcW- 
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and on the 17th of October, the whole 
army, consisting of six thousand men, 
laid down their sCrms. This was a great 
event, and, amid many losses and re- 
verses, sustained the hopes of the Amer- 
ican people. 



CHAPTER LV. 

REVOLUTION— CoNTiNUBD. 

1. The year 1778 opened with* an 
event which occasioned great joy in 
America. In February, the govern- 
ment of France acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, and promised 
to send ships, troops, cannon, guns, and 
ammunition, to assist them. The gov- 
erfimenf of Great Britain, hearing of 
this, and being alarmed by the defeat 
and capture of their favorite general, 
Burgoyhe, and his army, determined, if 
possible, to make up the quarrel with 
America. Accordingly-, they sent some 
men to Philadelphia, to arrange the 
business with Congress. 

2. They offered to grant all that the 
Americans had claimed, to lay no more 
taxes, and to repeal all their unjust and 
offensive laws. But now that the peo- 
ple had suffered so much, Congress 
would not listen to these terms.. The 
English agents, finding that they could 
not succeed in this way, attempted to 
bribe Joseph Reed, one of the members. 
They offered him a great deal of money, 
and a rich office, if he would bring about 
a reconciliation between the two coun- 
tries. 

3. But Mr. Reed was an honest man : 

ber? Butgoyne? British troops? Their sur- 
render? 

, 1. GovernmeQt of France? Government of 
Great Britain? 2, 3. What ofler did her agents 
make? Congress? Joseph Reed ? ft4. Honesty? 



he loved his country, and would not sel 

his conscience for gold or power. He 
replied to the unworthy offer : — " I am 
not worth purchasing; but, poor as I 
am, your king has not money enough to 
buy me." Such noble conduct as this 
was not uncommon among the true- 
hearted patriots of our glorious revolu- 
tion. The brave fighting, the daring 
courage, the bold enterprise, of our sol- 
diers, did not more contribute to the sal- 
vation of our country, in that day of trial, 
than the steadfast truth and sincerity of 
our public men. 

4. I must add one word more on this 
subject. My young readers should un- 
derstand, that when they grow up, it 
will be the duty of many of them to as- 
sist in choosing officers to rule over the 
country. Now, let them remember that 
the country is safe only in the hands of 
honest men. Let them, therefore, never 
assist, directly or indirectly, in bringing 
any other than honest men into o£ce. 
If they do so, they sell their country, 
and are not worthy of those blessings 
which our forefathers fought and bled to 
secure. 

5. In June, that part of the British 
army which was in Philadelphia left 
that city, and marched across the coun- 
try to New York. Washington, with 
his troops, forsook his log huts in the 
woods, and pursued them. At Mon- 
mouth, a fierce battle was fought, of 
which I have told you in the history of 
New Jersey. The British had the 
worst of the battle, five hundred of their 
men being killed and wounded* Sir 
Henry Clinton, the British commander, 
stole away with his troops by night, and 
escaped to New York. 

6. In July, Count d'Estaing came 

> ■ , , 

5. What took place in June, 1778? Washington? 
Battle of Monmouth? Sir Henry Clinton? 6. 
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' wHh a large French fcet to assist the 
Americans; but he effected nothing, and 
at the ciose of the season, sailed for the 
West Indies. 

7. I will lihw^ tell you about Wyo- 
ming. This ^s a beautiful little dis- 
trict m Pennsylvania, situated in what 
is the present county of Luzerne. Here 
were a few small villages, the people of 
which were almost wholly occupied in 
agriculture. They were surrounded 
with charming forests, and bright mead- 
ows, and green hills, and sparkling riv- 
ulets ; all around was happiness, peace, 
and plenty. But this lovely spot was 
destined to become, the scene of cruel- 
ties scarcely equalled in the history of 
human warfare. 

8. The British officers and soldiers 
had become very bitter in their feelings 
toward the Americans. The capture 
of Burgoyne had wounded their pride, 
and their general bad success irritated 
and exasperated them. Above all, the 
French, whom they hated most cordial- 
ly, had now taken part with the Ameri- 
cans. Acting under the influence of 
their embittered feelings, they conducted 
the war, in many instances, rather as if 
tbey were %hting with savagesj than 
with civilised men. 

9. The people of Wyoming had sent 
some of their men to nght against the 
British, and for this they, were to be 
scourged. A band of four hundred In- 
dians, and about as many tories, were 
sent against them. The inhabitants 
heard of their- danger, but too late for 
eflectual defence. 1 hey, however, thr^ w 
up some hasty breast-works, and gath- 
ered their families into them. The 
enemy at length appeared before one of 

Count d^Estaing ? 7. What of Wyoming? Brit- 
ish officers and soldiers ? Row did they conduct 
the wax? ^H-12. Tefl the story of Wyoming. 



the forts, and pretended that they w^ed 
to make peace. They invited the com-, 
mander to come out, for this purpose ; 
so he and the soldiers went to meet 
them, at a place appointed in the woods ; 
but when they reached the spot, not an 
Indian nor a tory was there ; they 
pressed on through the dark paths of 
the forests, but found no one. 

10. At last, they saw themselves sur- 
rounded by the enemy. The savages 
were in every bush. They sprung out 
upon them, uttering terrible yells. AH 
but sixty, of four hundred men, were * 
murdered with the most horrible cru- 
elty. 

11. The enemy then went back to 
the fort,^ ai^d, to frighten the people 
within, hurled over the gates the scalps 
of their husbands, brothers, and fathers. 
They no\/inquired of the leader of the 
tories, what terms he would give them. 
He answered only, "The hatchet!" 
They fought as long as possible, but the 
enemy soon enclosed the fort with dry 
wood, and then set it on fire. The un- 
happy people within were involved in 
the flames, and they all perished, men, 
wpmen, and children, in the awful blaze. 

12. The whole Wyoming country 
was now ravaged, xhe people were 
scalped; the harvests, houses, and or- 
chards, were burned ; even the tongues 
of the horses and cattle were cut out, 
and the poor creatures left to perish. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

REVOLUTION — Concluded. 

1. The year 1779 was distinguished 
by* no remarkable occurrences. The 
English took Savannah, and repulsed 
the Jrench and Americans, who at- 

1. The year 1779 ? What occurred at Savannah? 
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tempted to recapture the city, with se- 
vere loss. Gen. Ttyon went to Con- 
necticut with several hundred men, 
plundered New Haven, and burnt the 
towns of Fairfield and Norwalk, In 
August, Gen. Sullivan matched against 
the Indiana in the western part of the 
State of New York. These had taken 
part with the British, and had commit- 
ted many acta of cruelty, and violence 
upon the inhabitants of the country. 
The American troops went to chastise 
them for this conduct. 

2. At this time the whole country, 
from Utica westward, was inhabited 
only by savages. Yet Gen. Sullivan 
found that these had very comfortable 
houses, a great many peacl) a|^d apple 
trees, ^nd very fine fields of corn. But 
it was his duty to destroy them. .He 
set the villages on fire, ana laid the 
whole country waste. He then returned 
with his men to his quarters in Pennsyl- 

3. On the 12th of May, 1780, Chwles- 

ton,in South Carolina, surrendered to the 
British, after a gallant defence by Gen. 
Lincoln. Several battles took place, 
during the season, in North and South 
Carolina, in most of which the Ameri- 
cans were defeated. 

4. In July, Count Rochambeau, with 
six thousand French troops, arrived at 
Rhode Island, and marched across the 
country to join Washington, near New 
York. These troops were welcomed by 
the inhabitants with great joy. When 
they encamped at night, though most of 
them were weary, there were many of 
them still ready to spend an hour in 

Some green spot was se- 



Gen.TryoDl Gen. SnlliraiiT a. Country west 
ofUticat What of tha Indian htFUsei.&clifVhal 
dldGen.SnlliyandoT 3. Charlastoal Nonhand 
South Carolina? 4, Connt Bochaoihean? De- 



lected, a violin was brought, and die 
village maidens joined gayly in the 
dance with the polite Frenchmen. 



The French Camp at Ereaii^. 

6. Washington had hoped, with the 
assistance of the French troops, to re- 
take New York ; but the British assem- 
bled so great a force there, that it was 
thought imprudent to undertake it. 
Thus the season passed, the Americans 
having gained nothing and lost much. 
The hopes of the country were indeed 
very much depressed ; nor did it revive 
them to leam that one of their generals 
had become a traitor to his country. 

6.' This was Benedict , Arnold, the 
same, man who led an army into Cana- 
da, in 1775. He was a very bold and 
intrepid man ; but he was selfish and 
unprincipled. He held the command 
of a very important fort at West Point. 
He signified to the British his willing' 
ness lo give up the fort, and Major An- 
dre, a fine young officer, was sent pri- 
vately to make a bargain with him. It 
was agreed that Arnold should put the 
British in possession of the fort, and 
that they should give him fifty thousand 

Bcribe the picture. G. Wssluiigunil Hopes of 
ihecountry altbemdoflheTearirsol «. Chai- 
actei of Aiuold t Hoir did ho pnipoae to giie up 
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^ doUars and a general's command in the 
British army. 

7. When all things were arranged, 
Andre secretly set out to return ; but he 
was detected, and the whole plot was 
discovered* Arnold escaped to the 
British at New York, and his name has 
ever since been covered with infamy. 
Andre was tried as a spy, and justly 
hung on a gallows. 

8. During the spring of 1781, a great 
many battles and skirmislies were fought 
in North and South Carolina. The 
British were commanded by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the Americans by Gen. 
Greene. The latter were frequently 
defeated, yet they were nevei* cGscour- 
aged, and the result of the whole cam- 
paign was highly advantageous to the 
American cause. 

9. In the summer of 1781, Lord 
Comwallis was stationed at Yorktown, 
in Virginia, with ten thousapd British 
troops. Washington was near New 
York, making preparations to attack 
that city, where Sir Henry Clinton held 
the command. But his army being too 
small, he determined to march to the 
south, against Comwallis. Accordingly, 
he set out with the army; and before 
Sir Henry Clinton suspected his design, 
he had already crossed the Delaware. 

10. About this time, Arnold, the trai- 
tor, was sent with some British troops 
against New London. They took Fort 
Griswold by assault, and after the gar- 
rison had surrendered, murdered nearly^ > 
the whole of them in cold blood. They 
then burnt New London to the ground, 

■ ■ ■■■■■^■■■■. -^ II .1 ■■ I I ■ , I , ,■■ t W l ■ ■■■!■ ll^Wl ■ ^» .IMIIIW ^ 

the fort at West Point? What of Andre? 7. 
What did Arnold do after the discovery of the 
plot? Fate of Andre? 8. The year 1781 7 The 
British 7 Americans 7 Result of the "whole cam- 
paign? 9. Lord Comwallis? Waslungton? 
What did Washington determine to do ? 10. Ar- 
nold? FortQriswold? Washington? 11. How 



and returned to^New York. But the 
period of British triumph was fast draw- 
ing to a close. Washington marched 
on, and was joined by a large number 
of French troops, who had just arrived 
in the Chesapeake, under Count de 
Grasse. 

11. The combined army amounted to 
sixteen thousand men. Comwallis was 
sheltered by strong fortifications ; but 
the Americans and French dr^w near, 
planted their cannon, and, on the 9th of 
October, began to pour in their shot upon 
him. A tremendous cannonade was 
now kept up night and day. The walls 
of the British fort were battered down, 
their cannon were silenced, and their 
men skiughtered by hundreds. Com- 
wallis attempted to escape, but did not 
succeed. At length, finding all resist- 
ance vain, he ofiered to capitulate, and on 
the 19th, the whole army, surrendered. 

12. This splendid victory, in efiect, 
closed the war. The British govern- 
ment saw that America could not be 
conquered. Accordingly they aban- 
doned the attempt, acknowledged the 
independence of the United States, and, 
in 1783, a treaty of pe|ice between the 
two nations was . signed. The British 
troops now took their departure ; and 
our country, thenceforward, assumed 
her station among the independent na- 
tions of the earth. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

UNITED STATES AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION. 

1. I have now told you of the Revo- 
lutionary War. It is scarcely possible 

many American and French soldiers 7 Describe 
the attack on ComwaDis. What occurred on the 
19th of October? 12. The British government? 
What took place in 1783 7 What of our country? 
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for Qs to conceive of the suffenngs of 
the couQtrvi during this struggle of eight 
years. Tnousands of people were kill- 
ed ; towns were burnt down ; the lands 
lay uncultivated ; many of the churches 
had ceased to be places of worship, and 
become barracks for soldiers. Hun- 
dreds of families had been broken up ; 
thousands had been reduced from wealth 
to poverty ; widows were mourning for 
their hi^bands who were^ slain ; chil- 
dren were thrown upon the world with- 
out protection ; and society, having lost 
its character for pure morality, was 
stained with profligacy and vice. 

2. Beside all this, though our coun- 
try had gained peace and independence, 
it was still without a regular govern- 
ment. Happily, we had wise and good 
men at this time, as well as brave ones 
during the war. These, seeing the ne- 
cessities of the country, devised an ex- 
cellent government, which went into 
operation in the year 1789, as I have 
told you; The rules and principles of 
this government are called .the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Washington 
was chosen president by the people, and 
Congress assem)^ed at Philadelphia, to 
make laws for the country. All things 
now began to go on well. The people 
returned to their habits of industry, and 
the meadows and wheat-fields began to 
bloom once more. Poverty and mourn- 
ing fled away, the ministers of the gos- 
pel retumea to their churches, and 
peace and plenty were spread over the 
land. 

3. After Washington had been presi- 
dent four years, the people chose him 

1. Sufferings of the Americans by the war? 2, 
What of our country ? What did the wise men of 
our country do? What is the Constitution ? Wash- 
ington? Congress? What consequences followed* 
the establishment of our gavenuneat ? 3. Wash- 



again, and he held the oflice lour years 
longer. He then declined a reelection, 
and, retiring to his country-seat, at Mount 
Vemoij, spent the remainder of his days 
in attending to his farm. He died in 
1799, as I have before told you. He 
was one of the greatest and best men 
that ever lived; his memory is cher- 
ished, by the American people, as that of 
a father, and venerated throughout the 
world. He not only saved his country 
by his bravery, skill, and prudence, but 
he has done, and will do, more good to 
mankind by his example, than any other 
man that ever existed. Other generals, 
and other statesmen, by looking to him, ' 
will feeliheir selfishness rebuked, their 
ambition chastened, their patriotism 
warmed and elevated, and their good 
will to mankind expanded and strength- 
ened. The holy influence which Wash- 
ington's name and character will exert 
upon the world, is doubtless incalcula- 
ble; while human society lasts, they 
will never cease to shed their blessings 
upon mankind. 

4. I will endeavor to illustrate the 
influence of Washington's example. I 
have told you of Lafayette, who left 
ease and luxury at home, and came to 
help the Americans in their struggle for 
liberty. He became the intimate friend 
of Washington, and his noble heart was 
deeply imbued with the lofty and pure 
sentiments of that great man. 

5, After our war was done, he re- 
j|||turned to his own country. The spirit 

of liberty was soon after kindled in 
France. True to his principles, La- 
fayette stood forth as the friend of free- 
dom, jjustice, and humanity. But am- 

ington ? How did he spend the remainder of his 
life aftdr being president? Character of Wash- 
ington ? His memory ? What of his example ? 
I 4—7. How does the life of Lafayette illustiate the 
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hitious men ttose-t and a hoi^ble sc^e 
of strife, bloodshed, and anarchy, spread 
over the land. Then Bonaparte came. 
In his attempts to conquer the world, 
millions of human beings were slain. 

6. During all this time, Lafayette 
was banishedi or in prison. But, at 
length, Bonaparte was dead. The self- 
ish and the blood-thirsty had perished, 
and their schemes had perished with 
them. Again the^spirit of liberty visited 
France, and again Lafayette appeared 
as the friend of his country and man- 
kind. 

7. Amidst the turmoil of angry pas- 
sions, he remained calm and steadfast. 
The example of Washington Was ever 
before him. His countryinen discovered 
his. sincerity, and they placed their des- 
tiny in his hands. At the age of near 
eighty years, he was theYidmiration of 
the world. Thus Lafayette, by study- 
ing the character of Washington, became 
what he was ; and other patriots, here- 
after, will glory in following the exam- 
ple of Lafayette. 

8. There is another point of view, in 
which it is delightful to think of Wash- 
ington. He had many enemies, and 
during Jiis lifetime, by intrigue and 
falsehood, they made many people be- 
lieve that he w;as a bad man* But their 
voices are now hushed, and their names 
have passed into contempt; while his 
namci like the ascending stin, gathers 
additional brightness with the advance 
of time. This may teach us that virtue 
and vice have, ultimately, their reward. 
One brings disgrace, the other honorable 
fame. Mankind will, soon or late, pass 
a just sentence upon the actions of their 
feUow-beings. Though an intriguer 
may flourish for a time, yet the stamp 

influenioe of Washington's example? 8. What 
lesson IB taught us by the life of WaehingUm? 



of ignominy will inevitably be impire^i^ 
Upon him. The falsehood, the selfish- 
ness, and the meanness, which he thinks 
to hide in his own breast' forever, will/ 
some time or other, be brought out. He 
cannot escape. ^ 

9. In 1797, John Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, was chosen president. He was 
a member of the old congress,* who sat 
at Philadelphia during the war, and 
brought the country safely thro^igh that 
trying period. He was a man of great 
eloquence. His heart was full of patri- 
otic feelings, and he had the art of utter- 
ing them with such force, as to awaken 
similar feelings in the breasts of others. 
He lifted his voice against the tyranny 
of Britain, and pleaded earnestly for the 
cause of liberty. In this way he pro* 
ducedj|eat effect; and, in gratitude for 
these mings, the people chose him presi- 
dent* 

10. During his administration, the 
city of Washington became the sefct of 
government. In 1800, congress, Which 
before had sat at Philadelphia, removed 
to this place, and have ever since held 
their sessions there. It has now grown 
up to be quite a large city. It is situ- 
ated in the District of Columbia*, which 
is a tract of land on the Potomac river, 
whose people are under the government 
of congress; It was ceded to the United 
States in 1790, and has now over forty 
thousand inhabitants. 

11.^ In 1801, Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, was elected president of the 
United States. He, too, was an ardent 
friend of liberty, and exerted himself, 
during the Revolution, to save the coun- 
try. In 1803, he purchased Louisiana, 
of the French, for the United States, an 

9. John Adams? His chftracter? 10. Gitycl 
Washington? Congress? District of Golnmbia^ 
It. Thomas Jefferson? lumaiaml 13. What 
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umneuse tract of land, lying between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean. Of 
this I have told you in the history of 
, Louisiana. 

12. In 1805, Mr.. Jefferson was elect- 
ed president a second time. In 1809, 
James Madison, of Virginia, was elect- 
ed president. In 1812, our country de- 
clared war against Great Britain. The 
principal cause of this was, that the ships 
of that nation frequently met our vessels 
upon the sea, and their officers behaved 
in a very improper manner. They took 
the liberty to search our vessels, and if 
they fourid any English sailors on board, 
they took them forcibly away. . Some- 
times they mistook American for Eng- 
lish sailors, and thus many of our coun- 
trymen were forced into the British navy, 
and there obliged to fight the b^les of 
the English. 

13. After the war was declared, the 
gdvemment of England sent a great 
many vessels with soldiers to fight 
against our country. In the history of 
Maryland, I have told you how they 
burnt the public buildings at Washing- 
ton, and how the British were roughly 
handled at North Point. In the history 
of Louisiana, I have told you how they 
were slaughtered by the Americans un- 
der General Jackson. Many other bat^ 
ties and skirmishes took placed particu- 
larly along the boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States. 

14. But the ihost interesting occur- 
rences happened upon the sea. We 
had only a few ships of war ; but these 
were commanded by Decatur, Hull, and 
other gallant officers. Occasionally they 

'■■ ■' ■ ■■ — ■ "r ■■■■ ■■'- -■ ■■■ I ■ — ■■■!■■■- ■■■■■■ 

took place in 1805? James Madison? What 
occurred in 1812? Occasion of the war? 13. 
OoYemmem of England? When was the battle 
av North Point fought? When was Washington 
taken and burnt by the British? When was the 
batUe of New Orleans fought? 14, 16. What of 



fell in with the British ships, and dread- 
ful battles followed. The English sea- 
men, like their soldiers, were brave and 
skilful. They had great renown ; and, 
being accustomed to beat all other ships, 
expected to beat ours also. But in this 
they were mistaken. In the very first 
encounter, the Americans beat the Brit- 
ish, and brought one of their large ships 
in triumph to America. Several other 
ships, and two whole -fleets on the lakes, 
were taken by the Americans. 

15. 1 cannot tell you of all the gallant 
achievements that took place during the 
war. These things happened little more 
than thirty years ago ; and you wiU ea- 
sily find some person who knows all 
about them, and who will take pleasure 
in telling you the whole story. You 
must ask particularly about Commodore 
Macdonough,\vho captured a great num- 
ber of vessels on Lake Champlain, and 
about Commodore Perry, who took as 
many more on Lake Erie. You must 
ask about the brave Captain Lawrence, 
who was killed, and his ship, the Ches- 
apeake, taken by the British. 

16. In 1813, Madison was elected a 
second time, and, in 1817, James Mon- 
roe, of Virginia, became president. He 
made a tour through the United States, 
and everywhere the people paid him the 
greatest respect. He was elected a sec- 
ond time, in 1821 ; and in 1825, John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was 
chosen to succeed him. He was presi- 
dent for four years. In 1829, General' 
Jackson became president; then Mr. 
Van Buren, in 1837; then General 
Harrison, in 1841; who soon dying, 
was succeeded by John Tyler, who was 
succeeded by James K. Polk, in 1845. 

our navy? English seamen ? Battles and heroes? 
16. Madison? James Monroe? Tour of Mon- 
roe? In 1821? John Quincy Adams 7 General 
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17. I must not foiget to tell you of 
Lafayette's visit to this country, in 1824. 
He was welcom|dby all the people, for 
they remembered how he came in his 
youth, and fought for the country. He 
went back iiff a short time to France, and 
died a few years ago. 

18. In 1845, happened the annexatioli 
of Texas to the United States, as one of 
them, of which I have already given you 
an account, when I told you about that 
state. In the same year was begun the 
war between thelJnited States and Mex- 
ico, of which I shall give you an account 
when I come to tell you the history of 
that country, as its operations were con- 
fined entirely to Mexico. 

19. I do not know that I can find a 
better time than now, to tell you the 
history of the United States flag, that 
you so often see waving its stars and 
stripes. 

20. In old times, persons fought in 
war, covered up in armor. To distin- 
guish them, they painted signs on their 
shields and cloaks, which got to be called 
their coats of arms, or shields. These 
generally had some meaning in them, 
and alluded to some quality or deed of 
the person who wore them ; — as a wild 
boar's head, for fierceness; spurs, for 
some deed on horseback, and so on. 

21. Families, and finally nations, took 
these coats of arj;ns, on their fiag, seal, 
coins, &c.- When they are erected over 
a ship, or place, or army, they show to 
what government it belongs. 

22. The first flag of our Revolution 
was run up to the mast of the frigate 



Jackson? 17. General Lafayette? 18. When 
was Texas annexed to the United States? War 
with Mexico? 19, 20. What were coats of anns 
for, anciently? 21. What are these shields used 
for now? 22. What were the firi|t flags of the 



Alfred, in Philadelphia, by the celebTat'< 
ed naval hero, Paul Jones, l^en a lieu- 
»tenant. The* flag was thirteen stripes, 
red and white, — one for each of the 
thirteen states, — with a rattlesnake, ex- 
tended, mouth open, and tongue out, to- 
ward the outer folds of the flag. Under 
the snake were the words, " Don't tread 
on me ! " There was also another some- 
times used, white, with a pine tree, in 
the centre, with the motto : — " Liberty 
tree — an appeal to Grod." Virginia, at 
an early period of the Revolution, hoist- 
ed a yellow flag, with a rattlesnake coiled 
up ; but afterwards adopted the stripes. 

23. Our present one was adopted with 
thirteen stars as well as thirteen stripes, 
for the original states. The stripes al- 
ways stand the same, but a star is added 
for each state which is received into the 
Union. The present motto o^ the United 
States is, E pluribus unum. This is a 
Latin sentence, and means. One formed 
of several, a union* of many in one. 
Each of the states has a shield or coat 
of arms, and a motto. 

United Sta^? First flag of Virginia? 23. Pres- 
ent U. S. fif|? Present shield and motto ? 

Note, Tne pupil should now review his previ- 
ous studies in this work. I would suggest that he 
be required to answer the following questions: — 

What was the first settlement in the United 
States? When was Virginia first settled? By 
whom? What was the object of tl^ settlers? 
What are some of the principal events that oc- 
curred in Virginia, previous to the French war ? 

Note. Let similar questions be put in respect 
to each of the states and each of the territories. 
They will need to be varied according to circum- 
stances. Now let the pupil tell the boundaries, 
principal rivers, and capital, with its distance and 
direction from Washington, the population, also, 
and extent of each of the states. Wjjgn did Phil- 
ip's war begin ? What are some of ^wvents that 
occurred during this war ? When did King Wil- 
liam's war begin? dueen Anne's? King George's? 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

BRITISH ft)SSESSIONS'IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

1. The British possessions comprise 
all that part of North America lying 
north of the United States, with the ex- 
ception of the Russian possessions on 
the north-west, and Greenland oh the 
north-east. It is a vast extent of coun- 
try, but all the northern portion is cold, 
barren, and uninhabited, except by scat- 
tered tribes of Indians. The settled por- 
tions of the country are divided into four 
provinces: — Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. The 
islands of Prince Edward and Cape 
Breton are occupied by English set- 
tlers. 

2. Quebec, the former capital of Low- 
er Canada, -,or Canada East, is a large 
city, of twenty thousand inhabitants; 
Montreal, on an island in the St. Law- 



The Old French war? The Revolutionary War ? 
The late war with England ? When was the bat- 
tle of Lexington fought ? When were Gomwallis 
and his army captured ? When was ^e Declara- 
tion of Independence made ? When ^ns the battle 
at New Orleans fought? When was John Adams 
first made president? Washington? Jefferson? 
IMladison? Monroe? J. Q,. Adams? Jackson? 
VanBuren? Harrison? Tyler? J. K. Polk? 

Questions on the Map of the United States j and 
Map ofNo^th Arnerica. — Tell the direction from 
Washington of the following places: Cluebec, 
Montreal, Frederickton, Halifax, Newfoundland, 
Island of C^pe Breton. Describe the river St. 
Lawrence. What five great lakes between Can- 
ada and the United States ? Where are the fol- 
lowing lakes: Winnepeg, Athapescow, Slave, Wol- 
laston, Great Bear, Deer? Where is Hudson's 
Bay? Baffin's Bay? Where are the Russian 
possessionsJI^ 

i. What do the British possessions comprise? 
The northern portion? The Settled portions ? 2. 
Uuebec? Montreal? Frederickton? Hali&x? 



rence, in Upper Canada, or Canada West, 
has forty thousand. Frederickton is 
the capital of New Bri^wick ; Halifax, 
of Nova Scotia. 

•3. We must take a trip to these Brit- 
ish settlements, for there a^e many re- 
markable things to be seen there. We 
shall find steamboats on Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie, which will carry us 
across those great waters. We may 
also visit the upper lakes, Hulron and 
Superior. Along the shores of these 
great inland seas, we shall find no white 
inhabitants, unless we meet. with parties 
who are going to hunt wild animals, or 
trade with the Indians. When we are 
upon Lake Superior, we shall be aston- 
ished at its magnitude. We may form 
some idea of it by considering that its 
extent is about five times as great as the 
whole State of Massachusetts. We shall 
see, in the inhabited parts, roads m|de 
for scores of miles, of thick plank laid 
lengthwise, side by side, as in some of 
our bridges. They are admirable for 
muddy countries, especially when frozen 
earth is thawing and soft. We shall 
also see canals which go far around the 
famous Niagara Falls; — by which ves- 
sels can pass from the western lakes to 
the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

4. At> Montreal, we can go on board 
a fine"^ large steamboat, and proceed down 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec. We shall 
greatly admire this majestic river. It 
is spotted with thousands o>f beautiful 
green islands, and along the banks 
there are multitudes of pleasant little 
villages. 

6. Quebec will strike us with aston- 
ishment. A part of the town is built 
upon a vast rock, so high as to overlook 

3. Steamboats? Huron and Superior? Extent of 
Lake Superior? Plank roads? Canals? 4. St. 
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the whole country to a great distance. 
If we ascend one of the steeples of the 
city, we shall have one of the most 
splendid prospects in the world. We 
shall see the country around, decorated 
with towns and villages ; we shall see 
many little streams pouring their waters 
into the St. Lawrence ; and we shall see 
that Idng of rivers rolling its hroad waves 
down to the sea. 

6. If we visit the island of Newfound- 
land, we shall see the people engaged 
in the cod-fisheries ; at Halifax we shall 
see a great many English ships of war ; 
and in New Brunswick we shall find 
some of the inhabitants occupied in 
building ships; some in cutting down 
lumber, and others in carrying it away ; 
and others still we shall see engaged in 
catching herring, salmon, and other fish, 
at the mouths of the rivers. 

7. We must take care that our jour- 
ney through these countries is performed 
in the summer ; for in the winter it is 
extremely cold there, and the snow is 
sometimes so deep as almost to bury up 
the houses of the inhabitants. When 
the people go out in winter, they are 
obliged to wrap up their noses and fin- 
gers in fur, to prevent their being frozen. 

8. We shall find, in the Canadas, that 
a great many of the inhabitants are 
French, and talk no other than the 
French language. We shall often meet 
with churches built in a singular fash- 
ion ; and if we make inquiry, we shall 
learn that these French inhabitants are 
almost all Catholics. 

9. We shall also see many Scotch 
and English people, and in all the large 
towns we shall find a great many sol- 

Lawrence? 5. Cluebec? 6. Newfoondland? Hal- 
i&x ? New Brunswick 7 7. Winter in the Brit- 
Isli provinces 7 8. Inhabitants? Churches? Re- 
liffion of the ¥Vench inhabitants 7 9. Scotch and 

11 



J diers. These soldiers are sent by the 
' government of England to keep the peo- 
ple in a state of obedience. In 6ur coun- 
try, the government belongs to the peo- 
ple, and they therefore do not need any 
soldiers, except to drive away foreign 
enemies. But in these British posses- 
sions, the government belongs chiefly to 
the king ; and kings always govern by 
means of soldiers. 

10. I will now tell you something of 
the history of these British possessions. 
The coasts were discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, a celebrated navigator, in 1497. 
After this, the French used to visit the 
Island of Newfoundland, for the purpose 
of fishing along the shores. About the 
year 1600, they began to make settle- 
ments there, and soon after, at various 
places along the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. 

11. The principal objects of the set^ 
tiers were the fisheries, and the fur trade 
with the Indians. In 1608, Quebec was 
founded, and Montreal not long after. 
The settlements increased, and gradu- 
ally extended, along the St. Lawrence, 
and the lakes, to Detroit. 

12. Nova Scotia was originally settled 
by the French, by whom it was called 
Acadia, but was afterwards occupied by 
the English. New Brunswick was a 
part of Nova Scotia till 1784, when it 
was separated, and became a distinct 
province. 

13. In the history of the United States 
I have told you of the most interesting 
events in the history of the Canadas. 
England and France have been engaged 

English? Soldiers? Why are there so many 
soldiers in Canada? Grovemment of Canada? 
10. What of Sehastian Cabot 7 About what timfr 
did the French settlements in Newfoundland be- 
^n 7 11. Principal objects of the settlers 7 When 
was Quebec settled 7 Montreal? 12. Nova Sco- 
tia? Halifax? New Brunswick 7 13. England 
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in war with each other during a great 
part of the last two centuries. When- 
ever a war broke out between them, it 
extended of course to their colonies. In 
America, the French and English colo- 
nies lay side by side, and therefore be- 
came scenes of bloodshed and violence. 
I have told you of King William's war, 
which began in 1690; Queen Anne's 
war, which began in 1702; King 
George's war, which began in 1744, 
and the Old French war, which began 
in 1755. 

14. During these various struggles, 
the inhabitants on both sides were ex- 
posed to the most bitter sufferings. In 
1755, some two thousand citizens of Bos- 
ton and the neighboring towns, under 
Colonel John Winslow, of Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, proceeded to Acadie, the 
French name of Nova Scotia. This had 
been arranged between the English gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, and Mr. Shir- 
ley, governor of Massachusetts. These 
troops seized the French inhabitants of 
Grand Pre, and other French villages, 
to the number of between ten and twenty 
thousand, drove them on transports, and 
took them to th« other English colo- 
nies. 

15. More than one thousand were 
allotted to Massachusetts, and divided 
among the towns of that province. They 

and France? French and English colonies in 
America? When did King William's war begin ? 
Give an account of ^some event that happened du- 
ring this war. See Chapter XVIII. When did 
Queen Anne's war begin ? Relate some event that 
happened during the war. When did King George's 
war begin ? Give an account of some event that 
took place during this war. When did the Old 
French war begin? Give an account of some of 
the principal events of this war. 14, 15. Why 
^ did the wars between the French and English col- 
onies occasion the inhabitants great suffering? 
Tell the story of Grand Pr6, in Acadie. 16. In- 



were supported for seven years at the 
public charge ; and then, at the peace, 
the poor remnants either became citizens 
of Massachusetts, or wandered back to 
Canada and Nova Scotia, whence they 
had been torn. 

16. The Indians were often called in 
to assist, in the wars between England 
and France, and thus to the ordinary 
evils of war were added the brutality 
and violence of the savages. It is not 
necessary to repeat these painful stories. 
My readers will remember those which 
have been related, and will also recoUect 
that, in 1763, all the Canadian posses- 
sions of the French came into the hands 
of the English. During the Revolution- 
ary War, the Americans made several 
attempts to take the Canadas, but with- 
out success. Since that time, they have 
continued to flourish. Many persons 
have emigrated to the country from 
Scotland and Ireland, and some from 
the United States. The people arc 
generally happy, contented, and very 
much attached to their sovereign. 

17. In 1832 the dreadful Asiatic chol- 
era first broke out in Montreal, and ran 
with rapidity through all North Amer- 
ica, carrying death and consternation. 

18. The British province of Upper 
Canada was very much disturbed, from 
1837 to 1840, by the insurrection of those 
whose aims were to have something 
like our government, a republic ; they 
collected men and arms, and tents, on 
Navy Island, but were finally dispersed 
by the government troops, the ringlead- 
ers tried at court, and sent to the other 
side of the world, to Botany Bay ; some 

dians ? Give an account of some of the attempts 
of the Americans to take Canada. What Ameri- 
can general was killed at Quebec ? What other 
American officer was wounded there ? 17. When 
and where did the Asiatic cholera first ^reak out? 
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fbey have allowed (o come back, and 
ihey, in the yeaflS46, arrived at New 
York. The United States were very 
much excited along their frontiers. The 
troubles in the British provinces of Up- 
per and Lower Canada having all been 
settled, in 1840 they were united into 
ODe colonial government, of which Mon- 
treal is the capital. 

CHAPTER LIX. 
THE ESQUIMAUX. 

1. If you will look on the map of 
North America, you will see a vast 
tract of country lying between Labrador 
the east, and the 
n the west. Noth- 
e dreary than the aspect 
of these remote regions. The climate 
is so severe that few plants can flourish. 
The trees are small and stinted, and 
nothing is presented to the eye but bar- 
ren plains and desolate hills. 

3. These regions are inhabited by a 
singular race of people, called Esqui- 
maux. They are very short, not be- 
ing taller than a white man's shoulder. 



Queitiotu on tKe Map oj JVortt America. — 
Where utliecogit of Labcadorl Where is Hud- 
SMi'a Bay? Where ate Davis'i Straits 7 Where 
are the following islands : Melrille, Sabine, Ba- 
IhuiBt, Cornwallis, N, Devon, James, Raleigh, 
Barren, N. Hampton, S. Hampton? Where are 
thefallowiDg1elies:Great Bear Lake, Slave, Alh- 
apescow, Deer, Winnepeg, Wollaaton? Describe 
the folloliing rivers: Albapescov, Mackenzie'!, 
Chnrchill, Nelson, Sevem, Saskatchewan. Where 
are the following hays: Kepulsa Bay, James's, 
Baffin's 1 Where are the Rnssian poasessiaus T 

1 . What of the tract of conntry between Baffin's 
Bay atid the Eassianpossemiona? Climate? S. 
Ftoplsl Dew^be Iba Esquimaai. Describe ttke 



They have black eyes, a lawny skin, 
and black hair hanging down upon their 
shoulders. 



Esquimaai. 
3. In summer, they live in huts, made 
of sticks set upright in the ground, and 
covered with skins. In winter, they 
build huts of snow, using pieces of ice 
for their windows, instead of glass. 
They live chiefly- along the sea-shore, 
and subsist by fishing. They catch 
seals, walruses, and whales. They are 
very filthy in their habits, and seem to 
relish their food best when it is nearly 
putrid. They have a breed of very ac- 
tive doc^, which they train to the har- 
ness. Five or six of these, when at- 
tached to a sledge, will draw as many 
men sixty miles in a day, over the snow. 
They are exceedingly ravenous, and 
when a bird is given to one of them, he 
will swallow it down, feathers and all. 
The young ones have such good appe- 
tites, that they would kill themselves 
with eating, if they could get food 
enough. Some people su^ose these 
dogs to be tame wolves. During the 
summer, they are employed in hunting 
bears, seals, and reindeer. 
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4. This latter animal is very common 
m all these northern regions of America. 
The people do not use them as in^ Lap- 
land, for drawing sledges and carrying 
burdens. They live in a wild state, and 
subsist in the winter by browsing the 
shrubs, and upon moss which they dig 
from beneath the snow. They are hunt- 
ed by the people, and furnish them with 
a considerable portion of their food. 

5. These people have no king, and 
no regular government. They live in 
small, detached villages, and frequently 
remove from one place to another. They 
are evidently a distinct race from the 
other savages of America, but closely 
resemble the inhabitants of Lapland, in 
Europe. When these people first came 
to America, or from whence they came, 
it is impossible to tell. They have no 
books, possess no history of their race, 
and remain in the same condition as 
when the country was first discovered. 



CHAPTER LX. 

GREENLAND. 

1. Let us now suppose that we enter 
a ship at New London, or Nantucket, 
and go on a whaling voyage to the 
northern seas. We will set out in May, 
and in four or five weeks shall reach 
Baffin's Bay. But although it is now 
summer, we shall find ourselves sur- 
rounded by vast islands of ice, floating 

What do they hunt in summer? 4. Reindeer? 
5. Goyemment of the Esquimaux? How do they 
live ? What of the Esquimaux race ? History ? 

QucrtioTis on the Map of North America. — 
Where is Greenland? Cape Farewell? Where 
are the following towns: Upemavlck, Umanak, 
Holsteinburg, Suckerstoppen ? 

\. What of Baffin's Bay ^ summer? 2. 



in the water. We must be very carefd], 
for if the ship should strike upon one of 
these, she will go to pieces, and we shall 
all be drowned. 

2. We shall soon meet with whales, 
and see them spouting up columns of 
water into the air. Some of the men 
will go in a boat, and carefully appiroach 
one of these monsters. A sailor will 
then take a harpoon in his hand, with a 
long rope fastened to it, and plunge it 
swiftly into the body of the whale. 
When he feels the wound, he will 
plunge deep into the water, drawing 
the rope after him. By and by he will 
come up to breathe, and the water that 
he spouts forth will be tinged with blood. 
Again he descends into the sea ; but at 
length he is dead, and floats on the sur- 
face. Then he is taken alongside the 
ship, and the sailors cut off the blubber, 
or fat. This is made into oil, which is 
used for lamps. 

3. After we have taken a great many 
whales, and filled otir ships with oil and 
whalebone, we will return to our homes. 
But we must not come back without vis- 
iting Greenland. This is even more 
dreary tlian the country of the Esqui- 
maux. As we approach the shores, we 
shall probably see some white bears, 
feeding upon the carcasses of whales 
that have drifted to the land. Some of 
these bears are very large, and weigh 
nearly as much as an ox. 

4. We shall find the Greenlanders, 
like the Esquimaux, very short, with 
dark skins, black eyes, and long black 
hair. Their dress is made of sesd-skins, 
and they subsist almost entirely upon 
seals, which they catch in the water. 

Whales? Manner of harpooning a whale? What 
is done after the whale is dead? 3. What of 
Greenland? White bears? 4. Grreenlanders ? 
How do they subsist? Catchingj|jaBls? 9. Tht 
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The men go into the rough wares, and 
take these creatures amid masses of ice. 
They show amazing courage and skill 
ta this dangerous pursuit. 

5. In summer, the Greenlandera live 
near the sea, and dwell in tents made 
of skins. In winter, they remove to a 
little distance, and spend their time in 
repairing their canoes and fishing-tackle. 
Their houses, at this season, are made 
of wood, and covered with skins. The 
people are far from being neat, and ev- 
erything is imbued with a strong smell 
of rancid fish; the sailors who go there 
are made sick with the disagreeable odor 
of their tents and houses. 

6. Although Greenland is destitute of 
trees, and incapable of cultivation, yet 
the people are very much attached to 
their country. They have nothing but 
bleak and barren hills and valleys, and 
distant mountains covered with everlast- 
ing ice ; yet they cannot imagine that 
any part of the world is so delightful as 
that which they inhabit. 

7. Greenland was formerly supposed 
to be a part of the American continent, 
but it is now believed to be a great isl- 
and. Some late English navigators have 
ascended Batiin's Bay, and found the 
sea to extend as far west as Melville 
Island. These men suffered a great 
deal from cold and fatigue, and were 
often in danger of losing their lives by 
the floating islands of ice. 

8. They saw a great many while 
bears,reindeer,and walruses or sea-cows, 
and herds of a very singular animal, 
called musk ox. This creature has long 



people in summerT In winter? Houses? 6. 
Qreenlaod patriotism ? What do the people diink 
of their coanlry T 7. What is Greenland supposed 
to be ? English navigatoiB ? How far vest doea 
tbe «ea extend 7 SufTetlDgs and danger of the nai- 
i|Uo[«? 8. Whu animals did Ibeyue? DeactHie 



hair, short lege, and flat, croolted horns. 
It feeds upon grass, moss, and the 

branches of trfees. It is about as large 



Reindeer, Uosk Oi, Walnn, and Wblle Bear. 

as a small cow, yet it is very nimble, and 
climbs the rocks like a goat. 

9. From the discoveries of these voy- 
agers. Parry, Frtinklin, and others, it is 
probable that the ocean extends quite 
across from Baffin's Bay to Bhering's 
Straits, and that Greenland is therefore 
entirely separated from the continent. 
The northern part of it is always cov- 
ered with snow and ice, and stilt further 
north, there is a vast region, which is 
never visited by summer, and where no 
human being has ever ventured to go. 
In that dreary land there is perpetual 
winter. No trees grow there, no plants 
put forth their green leaves, no flowers 
blossom. All around it is stilt, cold, dead 
and desolate. 

10. Greenlandhasbeeniongerknown 
to Europeans than any other part of 
America, except Iceland. More than 
eight hundred years ago, some white 
people went from Iceland, and settled 

the various animaU in the picture. 9. What is 
probable J What of the northern part of Green- 
land? IO.WhalofGreenland? What took place 
toDre Ihan ei^hl hundred jeua igol Whaldid 
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on the eastern coast. They found the 
country inhabited by the same race of 
short, swarthy seal-catchers who inhabit 
Greenland now. A few years after, a 
good many people went from Norway, 
and joined the settlers, and in 1023 they 
all became subject to Denmark. 

11. In 1350, a dreadful pestilence, 
called the Black Death, prevailed in 
Europe, and extended its ravages to 
Iceland and Greenland. This not only 
destroyed the lives of many of the peo- 
ple, but . the plants perished, and the 
w^hole land was left blasted and desolate. 
About a hundred years after this, vast 
masses of ice accumulated along the 
eastern shore of Greenland, and ships 
from Europe could never afterwards 
visit these settlements. 

12. Thus cut off from all intercourse 
w^ith the rest of the world, the whole 
colony perished. Ifi 1721, some people 
from Denmark went to Greenland, and 
settled there. From year to year, other 
settlers came, and, intermarrying with 
the natives, established at length a per- 
manent colony. They are still subject 
to Denmark, and the whole number of 
the people is supposed to be twenty 
thousand. 

13. Greenland has been discovered to 
be an island, or perhaps a cluster of 
islands ; and in 1829, some persons sent 
out by the Hudson Bay Company first 
finished sailing the whole length of the 
northern coast of North America. This 
is where they hoped to find a north-west 
passage from England to the Pacific 
Ocean ; but it cannot be used, on ac- 

the settlers find ? What took place a few years 
after? -What in 1023? 11. What happened in 
1350 ? What took place about one hundred years 
after ? 12. What took place in 1721 ? Other set- 
tlers ? To whom is Greenland subject ? Popula- 
tion ? 13. Is ii an island ? What of a north-west 
passage? Captain Ross? Seasons? 



count of the ice. CajJtain Ross and his 
company were many years — from 1835 
to 1839 — shut up among the ice there, 
and supposed to be dead. They covered 
their ships with roofs, and acted plays, 
and wrote a sort of newspaper, to pass 
the time. The account of it is very in- 
teresting. In this country, about June 
19th, the few shrubs they have begin to 
grow. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

ICELAND. 

•1. I will now tell you of Iceland. 
This is a large island, upon the eastern 
coast of Greenland, and but little more 
than one hundred miles distant from it. 
In extent, it is nearly equal to the State 
of New York. It is covered with moun- 
tains, and is a wild, desolate region ; yet 
the inhabitants have a proverb which 
says, that " Iceland is the best land on 
which the sun shines.'* These people 
came originally from Norway, and are a 
pious, contented and happy race. They 
are very intelligent, and, being deprived 
of almost all intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, they spend a great part of 
their leisure in reading, telling stories, 
and reciting poetry to each other. 

2. In February, these people flock to 
the southern and western shores of the 
island, and spend three months in fish- 
ing. At this time, their dresses are 
made of skins. Their food is butter 
and fish, which they eat early in the 
morning and late at night, the day being 
spent at sea. Nine or ten men go in a 
boat, and fearlessly venture out to a 

1. Where is Iceland? Extent? What of Ice- 
land? Proverb? People? 2. What of the peo- 
ple in February ? Dress? Pood? Men? Fish? 
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great distance upon the water. The 
fish they catch are principally cod. 

3. When the snow leaves the ground, 
they return to their villages, and the men 
collect trees for fuel, and to cover the 
roofs of their houses. The young cattle 
are then driven to the mountains, and 
the women take care of the cows and 
the dairy. About the middle of sum- 
mer, they repair to the rocky hills, to 
collect moss, which the people cook. and 
eat. 

4. About the middle of July, the in- 
habitants gather in their hay, the women 
often mowing the grass, as well as the 
men. In winter, the men are occupied 
in making implements of iron and cop- 
per, in preparing leather for shoes, and 
in making ropes and other things. The 
women busy themselves in spinning, and 
in taking care of household matters. 
The people are all industrious, and are 
therefore more comfortable in their cold 
and barren country, than the lazy inhab- 
itants of some warm and fruitful climates. 
The population of Iceland is about fifty 
thousand. The people are subject to 
Denmark, and carry on some trade with 
that country. 

5. But I have not told you the most 
remarkable things about Iceland. There 
is a tall mountain there, called Hecla. 
This is a volcano, and often sends forth 
smoke, fire, red-hot stones, melted lava, 
and clouds of ashes. But there are oth^ 
er volcanic mountains there, and one of 
them is called Skaptar Yokul. I will 
describe an eruption of this volcano, 
which took place in 1783. 

3. What do the people do in spring ? The men ? 
The women 7 What do the women do in summer ? 

4. July? Winter occupations ? Industry? Pop- 
ulation? To whom are the people subject? Trade? 
6—10. Hecla ? Skaptar Yokul ? Describe the erup- 
tion of 1783 ? l^ote. The pupil may either com- 
mit this passage to memory, or the teacher may 



6. In May, a light blue smoke or fog 
was seen floating along the surface of 
the earth ; but the inhabitants were not 
alarmed till June, when several shocks 
of an earthquake gave warning of what 
was to follow. These continued to in-* 
crease in violence, till one evening, a 
black cloud of smoke arose in the north, 
and extended itself over a whole district. 
On its near approach, this district was 
involved in darkness, and when the 
cloud hovered directly over it, a shower 
of sand and ashes was discharged, which 
covered the ground an inch deep. Earth- 
quakes, with incessant peals of thunder, , 
and frightful noises under ground, con- 
tinued the whole day. The next day, 
several fire-spouts were seen in the 
north, while the thunder and the com- 
motions of the earth increased in vio- 
lence. 

7. The Skaptar was formerly a large 
river, and took its rise in Skaptar Yokul. 
On this day, it totally disappeared, and 
was so dried up that men crossed its bed 
on foot, where the passage had been dif- 
ficult in boats. The cause of this was 
apparent a few days afterwards ; a ter- 
rific stream of lava had come pouring 
down, and filled the channel of the river. 
The cliffs, between which the Skaptar 
ran, were five hundred feet in height; 
yet the lava not only filled up this im- 
mense chasm, but overflowed a consid- 
erable tract on both sides. It is now 
only in a few places that the tops of the 
highest hills, between which the river 
flowed, can be seen above the lava that 
was poured from the volcano. 

8. No language can describe the hor- 
rors of this awful eruption. A black cloua 
incessantly showered down sand, ashes, 
sulphur, and other substances. The fe- 
tid smoke covered the face of the sun ; 

put such questions as he thinks proper. 11. What 
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and when it did appear, its color was 
a bloody red. Constant earthquakes 
threatened the foundations of the island ; 
innumerable fire-spouts burst from the 
mountains ; strange sounds and constant 
thunder filled the air, and muttered in 
the bowels of the earth, and one inces- 
sant sheet of lightning played over the 
island. The frightened inhabitants were 
in the greatest distress, and believed 
that the fearful day of judgment had 
come. 

9. A stream of lava now proceeded 
from the mountain, bearing houses, en- 
closures, and everything else, before it. 
The rocks were • torn in pieces with a 
dreadful noise ; ' villages and churches 
were overwhelmed ; cultivated lands were 
buried, and rivers dried up. Hundreds 
of cattle and sheep were destroyed ; mul- 
titudes of birds were frightened away, 
and never returned ; and large tracts of 
fertile land were forever laid waste. 

10. Such was the dreadful eruption 
of Skaptar Yokul in 1783. Hecla and 
other mountains have had frequent erup- 
tions, but none so frightful as this. 

11. But I have not told you all the 
wonders of Iceland. There are hot 
springs there, called Geysers. There 
are many of them in different parts of 
the island. The Great Geyser sends 
forth a constant stream of boiling water, 
and sometimes it throws columns eighty 
feet into the air. 

12. I must not omit to tell you of 
the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights. 
These are often seen at night by the 
people, and are far more brilliant than 
any ever witnessed by us in the United 
States. Strange images of light are 
often seen dancing in the sky, and 
sometimes the whole heavens seem 
sheeted with silver. 

of the Geysers? Great Geyser? 12. Aurora Bo- 



13. These are some of the wonders 
of nature in Iceland. They are calcu- 
lated to fill our minds with awe, and 
inspire us with lofty ideas of that Al- 
mighty Being, who can make one little 
island the scene of such wonderful works. 
I must now tell you something more 
about the history of Iceland. 

14. It was first discovered by a famous 
Norwegian pirate, about the year 860. 
In the year 874, it was first settled by 
two Norwegians ; and in 928, the peo- 
ple established a republican government, 
in 1261, King Haco, of Norway, subju- 
gated the island, but the people retained 
their ancient laws. Iceland at length 
became subject to the Danish govern* 
mcnt, and the people are now ruled by 
a governor appointed by the king of 
Denmark. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

MEXICO. 

1. I have now given you some account 
of the cold and barren regions of Amer- 
ica, which lie far to the north. There 

realis? 14. First discovery of loelaDd? First 
settlement? What took place in 928? In 1261? 
Government ? 

Questions on the Map oj' Mexico. — Boundaries ? 
Wlmt chain of mountains runs through the coun- 
try? Direction of this chain? Where is the 
Gulf of Mexico? Of California? Where is the 
peninsula of California ? Describe the following riv- 
ers : Rio Grande del Norte, Colorado, Yaqui, Gi- 
la. Where are Mazatlan, Puebia, Guadalupe, San 
Bias ? Where are the following lakes : Guadala- 
xara, Zacatula, Chapala, and Salt ? Where is the 
city of Mexico ? Its direction from New York ? 
Philadelphia? Washington? Describe the fol- 
lowing towns: Vera Cruz, Chiapa, Concepcion, 
Buonaventura, Merida, Monterey, San Domingo, 
San Miguel, Zacatecas, Sinaloa, San Luis Potosi. 
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winter reigns for eight or nine months 
in the year, and the summer is so brief, 
that only a. few stiated shrubs and somo 
hardy plants are produced by the soil. 
My young reader will now accompany me 
to a warm climate, and a more fruitful 

2. Let us suppose that we enter a 
ship at New York, and sail to the 
south, along the eastern coast of the 
United States. After passing between 
Florida and Cuba, we shall enter the 
Gulf of Mexico, and after a voyage of 
about five weeks, shall reach Vera Cruz 
in Mexico- As we made our passage 
to Greenland in summer, lest it should 
be too cold, we must go to Mexico in 
winter, or we shall find it too hot. 

3. We shall see nothing very inter- 
esting at Vera Cruz, except the strong 
sea-fortress of San Juan de Ulua, or Ul- 
loa ; so we will set out immediately for 
the city of Meiico. We shall find no 
stages in this country ; and the roads 
being very bad, we must ride upon 
mules. We must not go alone, for fear 
of robbers, who sometimes attack trav- 
ellers here. In our journey, we shall 
ascend several mountains, and, after 
having travelled about two hundred 
miles in a westerly direction, we shall 
reach JMexico, one of the most renowned 
cities in America. 

4. We shall, find it situated on a vast 
plain, spreading to the north for many 
hundred miles, and elevated six pr seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
It occupies a delightful valley, surround- 
ed by mountains, whose tops are ever 

d with snow, and some of whicli 



S. Hot can yon go from Nev York lo Vera 
Gnu 7 Why should we go lo Mexico in vinter 1 
3. What of Vera Cruz 7 Stages} Roads? Hot 
most we iTHiell Robbers? HountainsT Dis- 
tnwe of Mexico from Vera Cnat i. ^tuatiou 



send forth volumes of fire 

and smoke. - 

5. We shall be delighted with the city 
of Mexico at first ; for in many respects 
it is one of the most charming places in 
the world. Being so -high, it is visited 
at all seasons of the year with fresh 
breezes, like those of spring. The gar- 
dens are full of delicious fruits and fra- 
grant flowers. There are groves of lem- 
on and orange trees ; melons of every 
kind abound; and the whole face of na- 
ture is covered with the most luxuriant 
vegetation. The forests are thronged 
with birds of bright plumage; the hills 
are adorned with wild_ flowers of sur- 
passing beauty ; and the very air is filled 
with fragrance, which comes from the 
meadows and groves. 

6. In the city is a large church, called 
the Cathedral. On entering this (Jiurch, 
you will be amazed at the splendor of 
its interior. The altar is surrounded by 
a railing of solid silver ; and there is a 
lamp of the same metal, so large that 



PLaza and Cathedral in the city of Mexico. 

three men get into it when it is to be 
cleaned. It is enriched with lions' heads, 

of tbe city of Mexico 1 G. ClimBlel GardensT 
Groves? MeloQsT Vegetation J Forests? Hills! 
AirT 6. Cathedral? Describe the picture. 7. - 
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andotherornamentsofpuregold. There, 
are many statues of saints made of silver, 
and ornamented with precious stones. 
It iathe abundance of iJi^ precious metals 
there which gives occasion to this profii- 
, sion. The same abundance, displayed in 
the idol temples, enticed the Spaniards to 
theconquestof the country, as it had pre- 
viously allured the fierce Aztecs from the 
north 10 conquer the original Mexicans. 

7, Many other buildings in Mexico 
are lofty and spacious, and, being built 
of stone, have a magnificent appearance. 
There are many splendid palaces, sur- 
rounded with fountains, fragrant groves, 
and beautiful gardens. We shall ob- 
serve that the people have a sallow 
complexion, with black hair and black 

Ees. We shall notice a great many 
iman Catholic priests, many of whom 
receive a great deal of money, anispend 
much of theit lime in amusements. 

8. This country has many objetts of 
interest — some natural, some artificial. 
Of the latter are the antiquarian relics 
of an earlier civilized race, and also of 
the Aztecs, who conquered them, many 
centuries before they were themselves 
conquered by the Spaniards, one hun- 
dred years before New England was set- 
tled. Some of these Aztec monuments 
are now included in our own territory, 
and on the south banks of our boundary 
river, Gila, there are ruins of a city cov- 
ering three miles square, called Casa 
Grande, or Great ijjijse, from a vast 
square building, set erfst and west, whose 
walls are of immense thickness. Frag- 
ments of pottery strew the surrounding 
plain. Among the most interesting nat- 
ural objects, are the lofty volcanic peaks 
of Orizaba and Popocatepetl, almost in- 
accessible. The latter had been ascend- 



BniMingsl People? Priests? 8. What uillqui- 
ties m the Qita? What of Popocaiapell and Dri- 



ed before, the former never, till both ei- 
ploits were performed, in 1848, by out 
countrymen ; who, after terrible fatigue, 
placed our stars and stripes, formed of 
their own shirts, to wave from the sum- 
mit of Orizaba, about eighteen thousand 
feet above the sea, and said to be visible 
from Vera Cruz! ^ 

9. The country of Mexico is divided 
into provinces, which ate united under 
a general government, and have a na- 
tional constitution similar to ours. But 
there are frequent disturbances in the 
country, and everything seems to be in 
rather an unsettled state. The people 
have been for several years at war among 
themselves, and many Uves have been 
lost in these unhappy broils. 

10. Before we leave Mexico, weshonld, 
if possible, go and see the silver mines. 
These are among the richest in the world, 
and yield several millions of dollars 
ery year. Ais they lie among the mo 
tarns, at a considerable distance, we musi 
again hire some mules, and obtain a 
guide. As we proceed on our journey, 



Indians and White Man o( Mexico, 
we shall meet with a great many of the 
native Indians, who bear a strong resem- 
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bknce to the eavages of out country. ' 
Most of tbem are pardy civilized, and 
some of them live in villages, quietly 
pursuing the various occupations of life. 
But when, at last, we reach the mines, 
we shall perhaps hardly have the cour- 
age to go into them. They ale vast pits 
dug in the earth, some of them having a 
depth of more than a thousand feet. In 
these deep and dark cavems, the miners 
are constantly occupied in digging the 
ore, which is taken from thefnines,and 
the pure silver separated from the dross. 

11. In 181S the population of Mexico 
was about eight millions. The city of 
Mexico had one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and Puebla eighty thou- 
sand. There are other large towns in 
the country. 

12. If any of my young readers are 
tired of the sea, they may return to the 
United States by way of Santa Fe. They 
must travel on mules, or on foot, eleven 
hundred miles in a northerly direction, 
from the city of Mexico, have trusty 
guides, and be well armed. They will 
sometimes proceed, for days together, 
over vast plains, and then they will climb 
steep mountains, and pass through dark 
and dismal valleys. They will often 
meet with Indians, some of them living 
in villages, and some roving through 
the wilderness. They will occasionally 
see cougars, and fierce animals, called 
jaguars. They will also meet with 
many wild animals, and strange birds, 
and towns filled with people ; some of 
whom are white, some black, some red. 
After meeting with many adventures, my 
young friends will reach Santa Fe. 

ihe picture. Describe the miaes. 11. Popolation 
of MeiicoJ Population of the city of Mexico? 
PueblR? 12. Describe a journey froA tbe city of 
Meiiio to Sanm Fe ? What will he met with on 
thewa;? Peoplel 13. Wbom will the ItaTellen 



13. It is very probable that the first 
man they meet there will he a person 
from Connecticut or Massachusetts, who 
has come to this distant place to sell tin 
ware, clocks, calicoes, ginghams, and 
other " notions." They will find in the 
town a good many traders from the 
United States, who come loaded with 
goods, and go back loaded with silver 
dollars. These cross the country from 



Sitnla Fe Traders crossbg the Desert. 
Missouri to Santa Fe ; and for greater 
security, they travel in large companies, 
called caravans. With one of these, our 
travellers can go to the Missouri, descend 
to the Mississippi and ascend the Ohio, 
in a steamboat, take the stage at Pitts- 
burg, and return to New York. 

14. On the far-off shore of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, south of Oregon, lies the 
wide region of Upper Cafifomia, now, 
for some years, the promised land of 
hope to the restless pioneers of the west. 
Conquered in the Mexican war, it now 
belongs to the United States, by the 
treaty ratified in May, 1848. The 
journey is long and fatiguing,and you go 



probably first meet at Santa Fel Deaccibe the pic- 
ture. CaniTBna? How may the IrBvellcrs return 
to New Yorkl H. What is eaid of California? 
To wbom does il belong? The jonmey there? 
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Here they are gathered up by the crews 
of the vessels at anchor, a short distance 
dS*, and carried aboard in boats. 

17. Those of my young readers who 
are not homeaiclc will stay with ms a 
little longer in Mexico ; and after I have 
told them its history, we shall pay a 
visit to some other countries. Having 
done this, we will return to the United 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

MEXICO — COSTIHOED. 

1. I have told you that Mexico is a 
vast country containing eight millions of 
inhabilants. About a seventh are white. 

hke the people of the United States, and 
are descended from Spanish emigrants, 
who settled in the country many years 
ago. There are negroes, also, who were 
originally slaves brought from Africa. 
A large half of the population are In- 
dians, whose fathers once possessed the 
country, as the Indians possessed the 
land in the United States, before the 
Europeans came and took it from them. 

2. 1 know of no history more inter- 
esting than that of Mexico. I have not' 
room to tell the whole story, but I will 
relate a part of it. A little more than 
three hundred years ago, Mexico was 
inhabited only by Indians. But they 
were not savages ; on the contrary, they 
had large towns, splendid buildings, and 
an established government. 

3. The king resided at the city of 
Mexico, then called Tenuchtitlan. It 
was a magnificent city, filled with tem- 
ples, towers, and palaces. It surpassed 

1. Deacribe the inhabilants of Mexico. 2. Whit 
of Meiico more tban three handled years ago 1 
The inhabinntB 7 Suie of the counlry I 3. The 
Idogl TeBuchlltlanl Wtiat happened inliisl 
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everything else, in richness and gran- 
deur that then existed in America. It 
was in the year 1518, that the Span- 
iardif first heard of this great kingdom. 
Expecting to get a great deal of gold 
and silver, they determined to send 
some men to conquer it. Accordingly, 
six hundred soldiers, commanded by 
Fernando Cortez, set out for Mexico. 
They were well supplied with guns, 
swords, pistols, and horses. They went 
in eleven small vessels, and soon reached 
the coast of Mexico. 

4. They entered the mouth of a river, 
but the Indians came in multitudes to 
the shore, to oppose their landing. 
Cortez tried to make peace with them, 
but they refused to listen, and hurled a 
shower of stones and arrows upon the 
fleet. The vessels were soon ranged in 
a circle, and the cannon being loaded, 
they were discharged among the crowd. 
The Indians were utterly astonished at 
the thunder and the smoke, and fright- 
ened by the havoc which the cannon 
made among the people. They there- 
fore ran away, and shut themselves up 
in a fortified town, called Tabasco. 

5. Cortez landed his men, and pro- 
ceeded to the town. This was sur- 
rounded with stakes, and the Indians 
defended it as well as they could. But 
they were soon overcome, and, flying to 
the forests, the Spaniards entered the 
place in triumph. But the next day, 
Cortez was informed that about forty 
thousand natives were coming against 
him. He therefore left the town, placed 
his men in a good situation, and waited 
for the attack. 

6. At length they came, seeming 

Spaniards? Cortez? 4. Cortez and his soldiers 
on arriving at Mexico 7 The Indians? Describe 
the attack. Tabasco? 6. What did Cortez and 
hit troops do? What ha|»peiied the next day? 6. 



almost as countless as the trees of the 
forest. The greater part of them were 
quite naked. Some were armed with 
bows and arrows ; some with spears ; 
some with cluli)s; some with wooden 
swords ; and others with slings, by 
means of which they could hurl large 
stones with great force. They had 
martial music, produced by flutes made 
of reeds, and by large shells, and drums 
formed of the trunks of trees. 

7. On they came, the little band of 
Spaniards waiting for them in silence. 
With a terrible cry the Indians rushed 
upon them. Then the cannon opened 
their mouths, and poured their deadly 
shot upon the multitude. Many of them 
were slain; but the Indians bravely 
stood their ground, and showered upon 
the Spaniards such a cloud of arrows as 
to darken the air. The ranks of the 
latter were at length broken, and they 
were on the point of being defeated. 

8. At this critical moment, Cortez, 
who was stationed in the woods near by, 
sallied out upon the Indies with a 
small troop of horse. Now, the Indians 
had never seen a' horse before, and be- 
lieving each trooper with his horse to be 
some horrible monster, they were struck 
with superstitious dread, and turning 
from the fight, ran away like a flock of 
sheep. Eight hundred of their number 
lay dead on the field df battle, while the 
Spaniards lost only two men. 

9. Cortez had taken some prisoners, 
but he trisated them kindly, and dis- 
missed them, having given them some 
presents. Thty went away very much 
pleased, and told their countrymen what 
had passed. The Indians now dismissed 
their fears, and some of them brought 

Describe the Indian army. 7. The battle? 8. 

What did thp Indians think of the horsemen ? By 

• what means did Cortez gain the vietory ? Loss 
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the Spaniards proyisions. After this, 
the chief sent to Cortez, requesting 
peace, and a treaty was accordingly en- 
tered into between him and the Spanish 
leader. 

10. Then the chief came with some 
of his. principal men to see Cortez, who 
received them graciously. While they 
were talking together, one of the horses 
neighed. The Mexicans were in great 
fear, and asked what those terrible peo- 
ple, with long necks and long tails, 
would have. Cortez told them they 
were angry, because the Mexicans had 
fought the Spaniards. They then ran, 
and got some quilts for the horses to lie 
upon, and some chickens for them to 
eat, and promised to behave better in 
future. 

11. After this, Cortezentered into his 
vessels, and sailed to a place nearer the 
city of Mexico. Here he landed his 
troops, and the people, not being suspi- 
cious, cheerfully assisted him. By and 
by, some of the Mexican warriors paid 
him a visit. They were magnificently 
dressed, and gave the Spaniards a high 
idea of the riches of the country. After 
a while, messengers came from Monte- 
zuma, the king, inquiring why Cortez 
and his soldiers came. 

12. Cortez replied, that he could only 
deliver his answer to the king himself, 
and requested permission to go to his 
capital. The king would not consent to 
this, but he sent to Cortez some very 
magnificent presents. Among these 
were bracelets, necklaces, and other 
trinkets, wrought in solid gold, with the 
utmost skill and elegance ; boxes filled 
with precious stones, pearls, and gold 

of the Indians? 9. Prisoners? Treaty? 10. 
What followed? The Indians and the horses? 
11. What did Cortez next do? Mexican war- 
riors? Messengers from the king? 12. Presents? 



dust ; and two large orbs, one of massy 
gold, representing the sun; and the 
other of silver, representing the moon. 

13. Cortez received the presents, but 
still insisted upon going to see the king. 
But another messenger came from Mon- 
tezuma, forbidding him to come. Cor- 
tez treated him in a haughty manner, 
and he was offended ; he therefore, with 
all the Mexican people, immediately left 
the Spaniards. Cortez was astonished 
at this, but after a while, he was invited 
with his men to go and see a cacique or 
chief, who lived at no great distance. 
Accordingly they get out, and after 
marching a few days, came in sight of 
the town where the cacique lived. At 
first the soldiers thought the walls of the 
city were made of silver, for they had a 
white and shining appearance. But 
when they came nearer them, it appesired 
that they were only plastered with lime. 

14. At length me Spaniards entered 
the town, and were graciously received 
by the cacique. But what was their 
surprise to find him so fat and bulky, 
that he could neither stand up nor walk 
alone. They could hardly help laugh- 
ing aloud in his presence. They soon 
discovered, however, that he was a very 
intelligent man. He treated them kind- 
ly, and the people of the town supplied 
them abundantly with all sorts of deli- 
cious fruits. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

MEXICO— Continued. 

1. Cortez now found that several 
powerful caciques hated Montezuma, 

13. Another messenger? A cacique? Walls of 
the city? 14. What of the cacique ? How were 
the Spaniards received? 

1. What did Cortez now find? Did he enooor- 
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and were anxious to throw off his yoke. 
Accordingly he encouras^ed them to 
rebel, and promised to assist them. At 
the same time he secretly sent word to 
Montezuma, professing to be his friend, 
and decjaring his intention to be de- 
voted to his interests. Thus, false and 
treacherous to both parties, he pursued 
his own selfish schemes. His deter- 
mination was to dethrone the king, over- 
turn the government, and become mas- 
ter of the empire. With this view, he 
began to found a Spanish colony at Vera 
Cruz, the place at which you will recol- 
lect we landed, in our imaginary voyage 
to Mexico. 

2. But Montezuma was still afraid of 
Cortez; and he therefore sent two of 
his princes to him, w^ith presents of im- 
mense value, and a message, "begging 
him to depart from the country. * To 
this the Spanish leader replied, that he 
had been commanded by his king to 
march to the capital, and deliver to the 
emperor himself a message of the utmost 
importance ; and that no danger what- 
ever could deter him, or his men, from 
executing this high commission. The 
princes, struck with admiration of the 
bold character of Cortez, returned to 
Montezuma, and gave an account of 
what they had seen. 

3. About this time some of the Span- 
ish soldiers had become weary of tiieir 
toils, and foreseeing the dangers to which 
they would be exposed, determined to 
seize the ships, and return to Cuba. 
Cortez discovered the plot, and, by his 
'artful management, diverted the men 
from their purpose. He was very elo- 
quent, and he addressed the soldiers, 

age the caciques to rebel? What did he secretly 
do at the same time 7 Why was Cortez false to 
both parties? What was his determination? 
Spanish colony ? 2. Montezuma ? Reply of Cor- 



setting before them, in glowing colors, 
his splendid schemes, and the immense 
wealth they would all realize, should 
they be successful. Excited by this 
speech, the soldiers ran to the vessels 
and destroyed them ; thus putting it out 
of their power to leave the country. 
This was exactly what Cortez desired, 
for he knew that the soldiers, having no 
means of retreat, would fight despe- 
rately. 

4. Cortez now set out with his troops, 
accompanied by six hundred Indian al- 
lies, for the purpose of proceeding to 
Tenuchtidan. After having marched 
two or three days, they reached the 
Cordilleras. Here was a district lying 
among the mountains, called Tlascala. 
It was inhabited by a nation of brave 
Indians, who had thrown off the author- 
ity of Montezuma, and lived in indepen- 
dence. Cortez sent messengers to make 
peace with them, but the bold moun- 
taineers would not make peace. They 
gathered their warriors together, and 
six thousand of them went against the 
Spaniards. A dreadful battle followed, 
but the Indians were defeated. Three 
more battles were fought ; thousands of 
the Indians were killed ; and finally, the 
Tlascalans sued for peace. 

5. Peace was accordingly made, and 
Cortez, being invited to the city of Tlas- 
cala, the capital, went there with his 
army. The people reiieived them joy- 
fully. The streets were thronged with 
men, women, and children, who rent the 
air with shouts and acclamations, inter- 
mingled with the noise of drums, fifes, 
and other instruments. Young girls 
strewed the path with flowers, and the 

tez? The princes? Mutiny? The vessels? 4. 
What did Cortez now do? Tlascala? What took 
place between Cortez and the Tlascalans? 6. 
How were the Spaniards received at the city of 
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priests walked before the soldiers with 
burning incense. At length the Span- 
iards, whom the people called gods, were 
conducted to a large building, where 
ever)rthing was provided for their com- 
fort and pleasure. 

6. After a little while, Cortez set out, 
with six thousand Tlascalan warriors, to 
pursue his march toward the capital of 
Mexico. He was soon met by messen- 
gers from Montezuma, requesting him 
to come by the way of Cholula. Ac- 
cordingly the army marched to that city. 
But it was soon discovered, that a plot 
had been formed to destroy Cortez and 
his army; the chiefs of Cholula were 
therefore seized, and the town given up 
to plunder. For two whole days the 
six hundred Spanish soldiers, and the 
six thousand Tlascalans, went through 
the pity, slaughtering men, women, and 
children. Tears and cries obtained no 
mercy. The houses and streets were 
everywhere stained with blood ; and 
finally a large temple, to which hun- 
dreds of the people had fled for safety, 
was set on fire, and all the miserable 
people in it were consumed. Such was 
the awful vengeance of Cortez towards 
his enemies ! 

7. Strange as it may seem, Cortez 
had the address to make friends of the 
people of Cholula who had escaped the 
massacre. They became his allies, and 
he marched on toward Tenuchtitlan. 
After proceeding several days he reached 
a large city, called Tezcuco. The car 
cique received him kindly, and every- 
where the people manifested a desire to 
be released from the harsh government 
of Montezuma. Leaving this place, the 
army proceeded, and after crossing some 

Tlascala ? 6. What did Cortez do, after a while ? 
Messengers fiom Montezuma? What took place 
at Cholula? 7. Tezcuco? Describe the first 



mountains, a beautiful valley of great 
eitent was presented to their view. In 
the midst was a vast lake, resembling* a 
'sea, and villages, cities, and hamlets, 
seemed to rise out of its very bosom. 

8. Among these, Tenuchtitlan, the 
capital, could be distinguished by the 
prodigious number of its temples and 
towers. When the Spaniards first 
looked upon this scene, they could 
scarcely believe their senses. The fer- 
tile valley, encircled by mountains, 
whose tops were covered with snow; 
the rich groves of fruit-trees ; the blue 
lake, and the cities glittering with gold 
and silver, seemed more like a beautiful 
dream than a reality. 

9. At length, the army descended into 
the valley, approached the lake, and, 
crossing one of the bridges, were about 
to enter the town. Here they were met 
by about a thousand people of distinc- 
tion, dressed in mantles of cotton cloth, 
with bunches of feathers in their heads. 
These advanced in silence, each, in 
passing, saluting Cortez with the most 
profound respect. Then came two hun- 
dred of the king's attendants, richly 
dressed; and finally, Montezuma him- 
self appeared, in a car of gold, borne on 
the shoulders of four men. Some other 
men held a canopy of green feathers 
over him, and three chiefs, bearing gold- 
en wands, walked at the head of the 
company. When these raised their 
wands, the people covered their faces, 
as if they were not worthy of beholding 
the august person of their king. 

10. Cortez and the king now ap- 
proached each other, the ground being 
covered with carpets, go that Montezu- 
ma's feet might not be soiled by touch- 

Ti6w of the Talley where Tenuchtitlan stood. 
What did the army do? Describe the sc^ie on 
their entrance into the city. Montezuma? Meet- 
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ing the earth. They met and saluted 
each other with profound respect. Mon- 
tezuma Was about forty years old, and 
was dressed in a fine cotton robe, pro- 
fusely ornamented with gold and silver. 
On his head he wore a crown of gold. 

1 1. After some ceremonies, the king 
entered the city, and the army followed. 
The city consisted of about twenty thou- 
sand houses, with many magnificent 
temples and palaces, far surj^assing in 
grandeur anything that was supposed to 
exist in America. A large palace was 
assigned to Cortez and his troops, and 
they were abundantly furnished with all 
the provision they wanted. Here Mon- 
tezuma visited Cortez, and treated him 
in the most gracious manner. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

MEXICO— GOUTINITBD. 

1. I must now tell my readers that 
the Mexicans knew nothing of the Bible, 
and had never heard of Jesus Christ. 
They had many absurd notions of reli- 
gion, and paid their worship to a multi- 
tude of iaols. They erected splendid 
temples in honor of these gods, and en- 
tertained for them the most profound 
reverence. Multitudes of priests at- 
tended the temples, and sacrificed thou- 
sands of human beings to their deities. 
These consisted chiefly of prisoners 
taken in war. The lives of their cap- 
tives were generally preserved, that their 
blood might be shed by the priests in 
honor of the gods. 

2. Now, Cortez was a Catholic, and 

ing of the king and Ctt|ez 7 Agfe and dress of the 
long ? 11 . The citf ?^¥hat place was assigned 
to Cortez and his troops? How was he treated 1 

1. The Meadcans? Their religion? Priests? 
Sftciifices? 2. Cortez? What was consistent 

12 



these things shocked him very much. 
He could make war upon a defenceless 
people, slay them by thousands, plot the 
destruction of their government, and 
pursue his schemes by falsehood, treach- 
ery, and violence. All these things were 
consistent with his notions of religion ; 
but the sacrifice of human victims to 
idols appeared to him very wicked and 
absurd. It may seem to us very strange, 
that the Mexicans could imagine the 
horrid practices of their religion were 
right, but it is still more strange, that 
Cortez could believe his conduct was 
agreeable to the peaceful doctrines of 
Christianity. We can only account for 
it on the supposition, that he had never 
read the Scriptures, and knew nothing 
of the religion he professed, but its rites 
and ceremonies. 

3. Montezuma supposed that the 
strangers would be very much gratified 
to see the Mexican temples. So he 
went with them, showed them the idols, 
and explained everjrthing. After Cor- 
tez had seen it all, he told the king that 
the Mexican religion was false and 
wicked. He also told him something 
about the Christian religion. Monte- 
zuma was very much shocked, and he 
told Cortez that he must not speak irrev- 
erently of the Mexican gods. 

i. The king was evidently angry, 
and he began secretly to. take measures . 
for killing the Spaniards. But nothing • 
escaped the vigilance of Cortez. He 
quickly discovered the plot, and resorted 
to a very bold measure for defeating it. 
He went, with about thirty o f his bravest 
men, to the palace of the Ling. They ^ 

with the religion of Cortez? What appeared ab- 
surd to him? What seems strange? What is 
more strange ? Conduct and feelings of Cortez ? 
3. What did Montezuma do ? What did Cortez 
tell Montezuma? What of Montezuma? 4. What* 
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were admitted, and received by Monte- 
zuma with apparent friendship. After 
some conversation, Cortez told the king 
he must go with him to his quarters. 
The*monarch was enraged, but Cortez 
was firm ; and finding it in vain to resist, 
the king yielded, and was carried a 
prisoner to the palace which *the Span- 
ish soldiers occupied. 

5. Thus the sovereign of this vast 
empire was placed in the power of the 
bold and artful Cortez. The latter now 
began to take measures to humble the 
spirit of Montezuma, by assuming a 
haughty air; and in one instance he 
went so far as to put chains upon him. 
At length the subdued captive sum- 
moned his chiefs, and while the tears 
flowed from his eyes, acknowledged 
himself a vassal of the king of Spain, 
and promised to pay him a vast sum of 
money every year. . 

6. Cortez now became very arrogant, 
and resolved to destroy the images in 
the Mexican temples. He therefore 
went to one of them for this purpose, 
but he found the priests and the people 
determined to resist what they deemed 
a very impious design. Cortez per- 
ceived that it would be imprudent to 
proceed further, and gave up his inten- 
tion. 

7. He was now called to encounter 
•' new and unexpected difficulties. Mon- 
tezuma had messengers in all parts of 
the kingdom, who immediately came, 
and informed him if anything remarka- 
ble happened. One day, some of these 
arrived from the coeist, with pictures of 

t eighteen European vessels, that had just 

did he secretly do? What did Cortez discover? 
Tell how Montezuma was taken, prisoner. 5. 
How did Cortez treat the king ? What did Mon- 
tezuma do? 6. What did Cortez resolve to do? 
What did he do ? 7. Montezuma's messengers ? 



come there. Cortez soon learnt, tnat 
the governor of Cuba, having become 
jealous of him, had sent a thousand men 
in these ships, td make him a prisoner, 
or kill him. 

6. Cortez did not hesitate as to what 
he should do ; he left a hundred and 
fifty men at the city of Tenuchtitlan, to 
preserve order, and set out with about 
two hundred and fifty to meet the Span- 
iards, who were commanded by Narvaez. 
He attacked them by night, and after a 
desperate struggle, obtained a complete 
victory. Narvaez was wounded, and 
he, with eight hundred of his men, fell 
into the hands of Cortez. 

9. He now proposed to the prisoners 
to become his soldiers ; and to this they 
agreed. Thus an event which seemed 
to threaten his destruction resulted in 
adding eight hundred Spanish soldiers 
to his little army. • 

10. But now messengers came in 
haste from the capital, and informed 
Cortez that the inhabitants had risen, 
and made an attack upon the soldiers he 
had left ; and that if he did not hasten 
back, they would all be slain. He 
therefore lost no time, but marched with 
the greatest expedition, and at length 
reentered the city. He immediately 
took possession of his former quarters, 
where he found Montezuma still remain- 
ing in the care of his troops. They had 
been fiercely assaulted by the people, 
who were now greatly excited against 
the Spaniards. 

11. A few days after this, four hun- 
dred of the soldiers were surrounded in 
the streets, and a violent attack was 

■■■■■■■■■ ■! ■ ■ ■ ■ '— ' " ■ . ■■■■■■■■■■ ■ I W 

8. What did Cortez soon'am? What did he do? 
Narvaez and his troops ? 9. How was the army 
of Cortez inqreased ? 10. What news now came 
from Mexico? What of the return of Goitez? 
What did he find? IK What happened a few 
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made upon them by thousands of the 
iDhabitants. Stones were hurled from 
the roofs of the houses, and innumerable 
arrows and javelins filled the air like a 
storm of hail. The Spaniards hewed 
their way through crowds of the ene- 
my, and -regained their quarters, leav- 
ing heaps of the slain Indians in the 
streets. 

12. But the spirit of vengeance was 
now thoroughly roused in the bosom of 
the Mexicans! and heedless of the dread- 
ful slaughter made by the cannon and 
muskets, they gathered in immense 
numbers, and came like a rolling tor- 
rent against the castle of the enemy. 
Cortez and his troops, who were never 
ilinprepared, received the shock with the 
utmost firmness. They had "planted 
their cannon in such a manner, that at 
every* discharge many of the natives 
wer^ cut down. But they were not in- 
timidated. 

13. They rushed to the very gates of 
the castle, and climbed on each other's 
shoulders, in the attempt to scale the 
walls. They came up to the very mouths 
of the cannon, and points of the •mus- 
kets. As the foremost were shot down, 
others filled their places. The air rang 
with their terrible shouts, and the thun- 
der of the cannon was drowned by the 
uproar of their drums, fifes, and horns. 

14. Thus, for a whole day, the assault 
continued. At night, the Mexicans 
withdrew, for their religion did not ailow 
them to continue the battle after sun- 
down. ' But the next morning, the fight 
was renewed, and throughout the whole 
day it' did not cease for a moment. 
Thus for several days the siege contin- 
ued, during which thousands of the 

— ' ' I ■ V 

days after? 12. Mexicans? Cortez and his 
troops? Describe the attack of the Mexicans. 
14. What happened at night? The next morning? 



Mexicans were killed, and ope third part 
of the city laid in ruins. 

15. At length, Mpnte^u^a, who was 
Jkstill with Cortez, appeared upon the 

walls, dressed in a robe sparkling with 
jewels. Wten the people saw him, they 
were all silent, an& bowed to the earth 
in the deepest reverence. Then Mon- 
tezuma spoke to them. He told them 
the Spaniards were his friends, and 
begged them to throw down their arms, 
and go home in peace. The people 
heard this with indignation. At first a 
gentle murmur was heard among the 
multitude, like a breeze sweeping over a 
forest. But it grew deeper and louder, 
and at length the angry shout of the 
people burst forth like a rushing tem- 
pest. Then a thousand arrows^ flew 
from the bow-strings of the Mexicans, 
and the wounded monarch fell senseless 
to the ground. 

16. He was now taken into the cas- 
tle, and by and by his senses returned. 
But oppressed with shame and indigna- 
tion, he grew frantic ; tore open his 
wounds, upbraided Cortez for his per- 
fidy, rejected with scorn and loathing 
the attempts that were made to convert 
him to the Catholic religion, and at 
length found a release from his suffer- 
ings in death. 

17. When the Mexicans saw t^eir 
monarch fall, they were struck with 
amazement, and fearing the immediate 
vengeance of Heaven, abandoned the 

iege, and returned home. But after 
is death, a new king was elected, and 
the attack renewed. On the top of the 
high temple, which overlooked the Span- 
ish castle, they collected a great many 

T ' ' ' — — — — 

The siege? 16. Montezuma? The people? What 
did Montezuma say ? What effect had tlus speech 
on the Mexicans ? What did they do ? 16. Monte- 
zuma's death ? 1 7. The Mexicans ? Did they elect 
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stones and* beams, to hurl down upon 
their enemies. Cortez went to this tem- 
ple, with some of his bravest men, t^ 
drive away the Mexicans. W 

18. An awful struggle followed. The 
two parties met in the upper .part of the 
building, and the Mexicans, consisting 
of chiefs and men of rank, fought like 
tigers. They would not fly nor surren- 
der : preferring deadi to submission, 
some of them leaped from the lofty pin- 
nacle of the temple to the earth, and 
were crushed in the fall. Two noble 
youths approached Cortez, and seizing 
nim, dragged him to the edge 'of the 
pinnacle. Then holding fast to his 
limbs, they leaped over the railing, in- 
tenc^ng to drag him after them. But 
Cortez was a strong man, and kno'W'ing 
his great danger, held fast to the railing, 
while the two Mexicans, forced to quit 
their hold, swung from the pinnacle, and 
were dashed in pieces upon the earth 
below. 

19. Cortez now returned to his quar- 
ters, and finding it dangerous for him to 
remain in the city, secretly determined 
to retreat. In a dark and rainy night, 
he set out with his army, hoping to es- 
cape unperceived. They were crossing 
the lake, when, being on a narrow part 
of the causeway, they were suddenly 
a#acked by thousands of the Mexicans, 
who covered the water with their boats. 
A dreadful scene followed; fighting in 
the thick darkness, they could not dis- 
tinguish friends from foes. Multitu(^ 
of the Indians were slain, and forml^ 
a bridge of their bodies, Cortez and a 
part of his army. escaped to the shore. 

a new king? What of a high temple 7 18. Describe 
the struggle in the temple. How did Qortez nar- 
rowly escape death? 19. What did he secretly 
determine upon? What happened as the Span- 
iards were retreating from the city? How many 



*But two hundred of the Spanish troops 
were killed, with two thousand of their 
Tlascalan allies. Some prisoners, and 
all the canfton- and baggage, fell into the 
hands of the Mexicans. 

20. This dreadful event is still re- 
membered in Mexico, and the night on 
which it occurred is called the " night 
of desolation." Cortez and his little 
band now retreated to the city, of Tlas- 
cala, cutting their way, with desperate 
bravery, through the thousands of ene- 
mies that opposed them. Here they 
remained some time, when, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement of several hun- 
dred Spanish soldiers, Cortez marched 
back to Tezcuco, resolved, if possible, to 
take the capital. With immense labor, 
timber was brought from a distance; 
several vessels were built and launched 
on the lake, and the siege began? 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

MEXICO — CONCLtDED. 

1. I must now tell my reader, that 
Quetlevaca, the brother of Montezuma, 
who had been made king at his death, 
was not now living. He died of the 
small-pox,, which the Spaniards brought 
into the country, and Guatimozin, a 
young man of high courage, was now 
king in his stead. He had put the city 
in*the best state of defence: although 
the Spaniards attacked it bravely, they 
were, day after day, and week after 
week, repulsed by the Mexicans. 

Spaniards were killed ? How many Tlascalans 1 
Prisoners and haggage? 20. What is the night 
on which this event occurred still called ? What 
did Cortex now do? What di(l he do after stay- 
ing a while at Tlascala ? Vessels ? 

1. Guatimozin? What had he done? Spuif 
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2. Weary of the protracted siege, 
Cortez and his tro9ps one day made a 
iSerce assaalt, and, with incredible valor, 
burst into the city ; cutting down those 
who opposed them, and trampling the 
dead and dying beneath their feet, they 
rushed on to the centre of the city. But 
there they were opposed with such 
bravery, tnat after a while they gave 
way, and were driven back. Cortez 
himself was seized by three Mexicans, 
who were dragging him away, >vhen 
tw« of his officers came to his relief. 
These were both killed in the struggle 
which followed, but Cortez escaped. 

3. At length, night came, and the 
Spaniards, being unable to retreat across 
the lake, were obliged to stay in the city. 
In the night, the great temple was lighted 
up, and by the glare they could see their 
comjjjliions, who had been taken pris- 
oners, sacrificed to the god of War. 
They could see them obliged to dance 
before the hideous idol, and could hear 
their screams, when the torture was in- 
flicted upon them. 

4. The next day, Cortez left the city, 
and soonobein^ remforced by more than 
one hundred thousand Indians, he made, 
an attack at three points. After the 
most obstinate fighting and great slaugh- 
ter, the town was captured, and Guati- 
mozin hipself, in an attempt to escape, 
was taken, and carried a prisoner to 
Cortez. He besought, the Spaniards to 
treat his wife and children with kind- 
ness, but for himself he betrayed neither 
fear nor anxiety. With an air of dig- 1 
nity, he addressed Cortez, and said, "^ 
have done what I. could to save my 



iards? 2. What did Cortez and his troops one day 
do? What of their being driven back 7 Wlfttliap- 
pened to Cortez 7 3. What toolc place during the 
night? 4, 6. What did Cortez do the next day? 
How was he rdnforced? What did he next do? 



country, but my efforts have been un- 
successful. I have now no desire to 
live ; for my life is worthless to me and 
my people. I pray you to take that 
' weapon by your side, plunge it in my 
breast, and release me from an existenqp 
that is now a burden." 

5. At this speech, the wife of Guati- 
mozin burst into an agony of tears, and 
Cortez, who was very much affected by 
the scene, retired, that the unhappy cap- 
tives might indulge their grief without 
restraint. 

6. The Mexicans, now that their king 
was taken, made no further resistance. 
Not only the capital, but the whole 

•country, fell into the hands of the cop- 
querors. But the soldiers of Cortez did 
not find a great deal of gold and silver 
in the city; and being greatly disap- 
pointed, they became very angry. They 
suspected that Guatimozin had caused 
his treasures to be concealed, and there- 
fore required of Cortez, that he and his 
first minister should be tortured, in or- 
der to make them tell where they had 
secreted their gold, silver, and precious 
stones. 

7. Cortez consented, and Guatimozin 
and his minister were stretched on live 
coals by the infernal Spaniards. Una- 
ble longer to endure his dreadful agony, 
the mi^j^ister uttered a shriek, and turned 
his eye upon Guatimozin, as if asking 
permission to disclose the secret desired 
by the Spaniards. To this the king re- 
plied, calmly, " Am I on a bed of roses ? " 
This rebuke silenced the minister, and 
he said no more, patiently enduring his 
anguish till he was released by death. 
Finding that the resolution of Guatimo- 

Guatimozin? 6. Mexicans after the capture of 
their king? What of Mexico, with its capital? 
Spanish soldiers 7 7. Did Cortez consent to the 
torture of Guatimozin and his minister? Describe 
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zin could not be shaken by torture, the 
Spaniards ceased from their cruel en- 
deavors. 

8. Cortez now sent his officers to 
various parts of the kingdom, and the 
imiabitants throughout the country were 
soon forced to submit. The empire was 
divided into provinces, and placed under 
Spanish governors. These, being desti- 
tute of humanity, conducted with a de- 
gree of cruelty too shocking to relate. 
The blood of the poor Mexicans flowed 
like water, to satisfy the avarice of their 
invaders. Hundreds of them were burnt 
alive, and wives and children were often 
compelled to witness the burning of j 
their husbands and fathers at the stake. 
There is not on the record of human 
actions, a page of history more blotted 
with crime, than that which relates the 
conduct of Cortez and his generals, after 
the conquest of Mexico. 

9. Cortez was soon appointed gov- 
ernor of Mexico, which was called New 
Spain. He began to rgbuild the capital, 
which now received the appellation of 
Mexico. But his enemies sent home to 
Spain unfavorable reports of his con- 
duct ; he therefore went back to his na- 
tive country, where he was received by 
th^ king with great respect. But he 
was deprived of his government, and, 
from this time, fortune seemed t(f desert 
him. He went again to America, and 
made some discoveries on the western 
coast. Finally he returned to Spain, 
v\7fiere, being treated with total neglect, 

the torture. 8. What did Cortez do ? How was 
the empire divided and governed ? Character and 
conduct of the Spanish governors ? What cruel- 
ties were practised upon the ludians? History 
of Cortez and his generals? Si. To what office 
was Cortez appointed ? What did he do? What 
has since been the name of Tenuchtitlan ? Ene- 
n^ies of Cortez? His return to Spain? How 
was he received by the king? What discoveries 



he died in obscurity, at the age of sixty* 
two. 

10. Such was the fate of Cortez, one 
of the most extraordinary men the world 
has ever produced. The story of his 
deeds seems like a romantic dream. We 
cannot fail to admire his talents and per- 
severance ; but his cruelty, injustice, and 
treachery, entitle him to everlasting in- 
famy. 

11. I have but little more to tell you 
of Mexico. From this time, it contin- 
ued to be a dependency of Spain. Tftie 
government was arbitrary and Oppres- 
sive. The Indians, of which there were 
many millions when the country was 
conquered, rapidly diminished, and in 
the course of time, became the mere 
slaves and tools of the Spaniards, who 
settled in the country. 

12. Thus centuries passed by,^l, at 
length, the oppression of the Spanish 
government became intolerable. In 
1808, the people rebelled, and, in 1813, 
declared their independence of Spain; 
which she recognized in 1820, after a 
struggle of twelve years. In 1824, after 
the reign of the Emperor Iturbide, who 
was banished, and, returning, was shot, a 
new constitution was formed by the fed- 
eral, that is, united, states of Mexico. 

13. Texas withdrew from this con- 
federation in 1835 ; California^ in 1836 ; 
and Yucatan, in 1842, till 1848. In 
1842 the federal constitution- of Mexico 
was abolished. In 1844, the whole 
country revolted from General Lopez 

did Cortez make ? At what age and in what con- 
dition did he die ? 10. History of Cortez ? His 
talents? His cruelty, in justice, &c. ? 11. What 
of Me«ico after its conquest ? Indians ? 12. What 
of Spanish oppression ? What took place iji 1808? 
in 1813 ? in 1820 ? in 1824 ? What of Iturbide ? 
13. What state withdrew in 1835 ? in 1836 ? When 
was the federal constitution of lillxico abolished ? 
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de S^nta Ana, — who was at the head 
of it, as dictator, — banished him, and 
elected General Joaquim Herrera pres- 
ident of the republic of Mexico. 

14. for nearly twenty years, during 
which Mexico had been the prey of 
wars, and changes of rulers, there had 
been accumulating claims of our United 
States against her, for injuries done to 
our people and their property. And 
when we recognized the independence 
from her of Texas, in 1836, as I told 
you, Mexico felt angry at us. . 

15. In 1839, the two governments ap- 
pointed persons who should determine, 
by 1842, what sum Mexico should pay 
IS for all those injuries. These persons 
ieterrained some claims, and some they 
:ould not get through examining before 
1842. Yet Mexico was so poor, she 
could,- pay only some of the sums of 
money, at the times she agreed to 
pay them, and both nations were about 
agreeing to put off the payment for 
some better ^period. 

16. Just at this time, Texas was abeut 
to be annexed to the United States. This 
made some of the Mexicans very angry, 
and the president of the United States,, 
thinking that Mexico would tty to take 
Texas back by force, ordered, in 1845, 
some soldiers to go and be ready to op- 
pose the Mexicans, if they should attempt 
such a thing. 

17. The Texans had, in 1836, passed 
a resolve that their country extendeS to 
the Rio (that is, river) Grande. The 
Mexicans said it did not, but that 
the country, for some distance on the 

What happened in 1844 ? 14. Ciyil wars? What 
had happened between the United States and Mex- 
ico, before 1836? 15. What was done in 1839? 
Why could not Mexico pay 7 16. Enect of annex- 
ation of Texas ? What did the president of the 
United States do ? 17. What boundary was in 
dispute? What did the United States agree to do ? 



east side of that river, belonged to Mex- 
ican states. When Texas was annexed 
to the United States, the latter agreed 
to settle the western boundary, which 
was in dispute with Mexico. 

18. At last, the government of the 
United States, in 1845, sent to Mexico 
an ambassador, to settle the boundaries, 
claims, and all the difficulties between* 
the states; for the Mexican president, 
Herrera, had said they would settle. 

19. Before our ambassador got there, 
General Paredes had rebelled against 
Herrera, for being willing to settle with 
the Americans ; and our ambassador was 
not received, on some slight excuse, but 
not peremptorily refused. 

20. General Herrera then resigned 
the presidency of Mexico, and Paredes 
was made president. Our ambassador 
was now decidedly refused, because, said 
Paredes, the Americans have shut up 
our ports with their vessels of war, have 
led troops into our territory, and we can- 
not consent to dismember or give away 
any part of our republic. He meant Tex- 
as, as a part of their territory. 

gl. In the mean while, the Ameri- 
cans, by order of our government, had 
marched among the Mexican people, to 
the eastern banks of the Rio Grande, in 
the disputed territory ; and the Mexican 
troops had crossed over that river, into 
the disputed territory. They both said 
they would not declare war, and com- 
plained, each of the other's having no 
right to come there. At last, in the 
spring of 1846, they commenced fight- 
ing* 

22. Just about this time, our govern- 



What did the government do in 1845? 19,20. 
What changes had happened in Mexico? How 
was our ambassador received ? Why did Paredes 
refuse ? 21 . What happened just east of the Rio 
Grande, in the spring of 1846 ? 22. What of San- 
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ment pennitted Santa Anna, who was, 
you know, in exile at Havana, to pass 
into Mexico. He was immediately ap- 
pointed president, and general in chief; 
Paredes was hanished ; and Santa Anna 
unexpectedly encouraged and conducted 
the war against us. A little while after. 
General Paredes succeeded in coming 
from Havana, and eluding our ships and 
' guards. 

23. In 1847, after being successively 
beaten in several battles with our gener- 
als, Santa Anna resigned the presidency ; 
and General Anaya was chosen presi- 
dent ; and after him, Pena y Pena ; and 
Herrera again in June, 1848. These 
occurrences, you see, my young friends, 
connect the modern history of Mexico 
very intimately with our own. 

24. Since becoming a nation, we have 
been in war with the French, the Bar- 
bary powers, the Creeks, the English, 
the Seminoles, and the Mexicans. War 
almost always inflicts more evils than it 
cures. Though we talk of the glories 
of victories, we should remember the 
sufferings of individuals, and the anxie- 
ty of their friends ; and should feel ifr a 
sacred duty to do all we can to avoid the 
necessity of such a misfortune. War is 
now, alas ! sometimes necessary ; but if 
philanthropy and justice were always 
practised, nothing so bad and dreadful 
as war would ever happen. 

25. In the war between Mexico and 
the United States, the Mexicans were 
continually defeated. The Americans 
took all their chief towns and cities, and 
even their strong fortress at Vera Cruz, 
on the Gulf of Mexico; several prov- 

ta Anna ? Note. In Spanish, this name is -writ- 
ten Ana. Of General Paredes? 23. What three 
succeeded Santa Anna in 1847 and 1848 1 24. How 
many wars have we had since we became a nation 7 
What do you say of war 7 25. What has been the 
course of our war with Mexico 7 When did we 



inces north and east of the capital ; tJp« 
per California ;' the chief Pacific ports ; 
all the cities from the coast to the capi- 
tal ; and finally, on the 2dd of August, 
1847, they took the city of Mexico, the 
famous capital itself. Their armies were 
then spread over the country, to occupy 
the chief cities. 

26. Our government next sent Mr. 
Nicholas P. Trist, as commissioner to 
propose a treaty with Mexico on certain 
terms, which sh^ declined, in which 
event Mr. Trist was to return home, 
and the war to go on ; but he, deprecat- 
ing war, at last, without authority, made 
a treaty at Guadalupe with some com- 
missioners of the Mexican government, 
which had called its congress at Quere- 
taro, and sent that treaty home to Wash- 
ington. General Santa Anna left the 
country for Cuba. Our government 
adopted Mr. Trist's treaty, with some 
modifications, and sent out Messrs. Se- 
vier and Clifford as commissipners, to 
have it ratified in Mexico, which was at 
last done. May 3(Hh, 1848 ; — peace was 
declared, and our troops withdrawn from 
Mexico. 

27. This treaty greatly enlarged our 
country, and recognized as the boundary 
between us and Mexico the middle of the 
Rio Grande to the thirty-second degree 
of north latitude, thence west to Rio Gi- 
la, down it to the river Colorado of the 
WejK, and thence west to the Pacific, at 
a point ten miles south of San Diego ; 
thus ceding us all their territory east of 
the Rio Grande, — and New Mexico, and 
Upper California, with the navigation of 

take -Vera Cruz 7 When the city of Mexico ? 
What did Mr. Trist do 7 What became of Sania 
Anna ? When was the treaty of peace ratified by 
Mexico t Who were the American commission- 
ers? 27. What were the terms of the treaty? 
What territory did we acquire 7 How much did 
we pay for it ? 23. Present state of Mexico? 
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(he Colorado to the Gulf of California. 
-For all this, we ore to psy them fifteen 
millions of dollars, and to settle all claiijDs 
for injuries done us up to the time of 
siting the treaty. 

28. At present the whole country of 
Mexico is in an unsettled state ; the va* 
rious provinces do not harmonize, and 
the people, uneducated and unthrifty, 
seem neither to have a chance for ^ood 
governments, nor to be fitted for them. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 
GlfATIMALA. 

1. Guatimalaoccnpies the most south- 
em point of North Ame%ca. It is a nar- 
row isthmus, connecting the two parts 
of the continent, and varies from two to 
five hundred miles in width. A great 
chain of mountains passes through this 
country, from north to south ; many of 
the peaks are volcanic, and have their 
tops always covered widi snow. Near 
twenty of these volcanoes are in con- 
stant activity. 

2. If we travel in Guatimala, we shall 
find the wea{her e»:esaively hot, at all 
seasons of the year, in the low countries. 
But if we go to the interior, we shall find 
some high plains and valleys, where the 
air is cool and delightful. The country 
is very much like Mexico, but even more 
fruitful. It 'produces com, cochineal. 



QueB'f^ns on the Map f\f Giuiianala. — Bouad- 
uiesl What mauntains mn thcoUKh Guatimala? 
Where is ihe Bay of HonduTaal Desciibe the 
rirer San JuaD. Lalce Lean. Nlcaragim. Wbere 
is the city of Onatiioala t Its direction from the 
dty of M<5ieo7 New OriBana? New York? 
London? Cuba 1- Trinidad? Where Is Trmlllo ? 
Vera Pu? Leoa? Eilant? An>. S to 300,000 
■quaie milee. Papulstionl Ana. About 2,000,000. 



honey, wax, cotton, tiie sugar-cane, in- 
digo, maize, pimento, and chocolate, in 
abundance, besides all kinds of fruit. 
The farming districts produce cattle and 
sheep. .The mines yield but little gold 
and silver, and the inhabitants are there- 
fore more industrious in cultivating the 
land than in the neighboring countries. 
The peopleconsist of thedescendants of 
Spanish settlers, negroes, native Indians, . 
and mixed races. 

3. If we gointo the lowcountry.near 
tjie Bay of Honduras, we shall see a 
good many people cutting down mahog- 



Mahogany and L<^wood Catten. 
any and logwood trees, which are sawed 
into boards, and brought to New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and other places. 
4. The city of Guatimala is situated 
on the western side of the country, close 
to the Pacific Ocean. It is nearly as 
large as Boston, and has a great many 
splendid edifices. Some of the chlirch- 
es are decorated in the interior with im- 
mense quantities of gold and silver. The 
Catholic priests have great influence 
here, as well as in Mexico. There are 
several other large towns in this conn- 
try. 
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5. Guatimala is divided into prov- 
inces, like Mexico, and has a similar 
government It is called the Republic 
of Central America. The people fol- 

. lowed the example of Mexico, and freed 
themselves from the Spanish yol& about 
the same time. In 1821, they declared 
themselves independent, and afterwards 
formed their present constitution of gOT- 
ernment. Guatimala was originally in- 
habited by tribes of Indians, who were 
conquered, and the country taken pos- 
session of by the^ Spaniards, soon after 
the conquest of Mexico. 

6. The city of Guatimala was found- 
ed in the year 1524, and gradually rose 
to be a rich and beautiful place. The 
Spanish governor resided there, and 
many wealthy families lived there, in 
very splendid houses. But it was built 
on the slope of a mountain whose top 
was a volcano. In the year 1751, a 
dreadful earthquake shook down many 
of the houses, and the vblcano sent forth 

' a torrent of matter, which rolled down 
upon the town. In this way, a great part 
of the city was destroyed ; but the peo- 
ple rebuilt it, and again it was a flour- 
ishing and beautiful place. 

7. In the year 1775, it was again ag- 
itated by the shocks of an earthquake. 
The houses trembled, and some of them 
were thrown down. The steeples of the 
churches tottered, and fell prostrate to 
the ground. The earth and air were 
filled with terrible noises, and the in- 
habitants ran through the streets in 
despair. For five days and five nights, 
this, awful scene continued. Some of 
the people escaped from the city, but. 
there were still thousands remaining 

9oYernment? Title? What occurred in 1821? 
Origlaal inhabitants? Conquest? 6. City of 
Old Gttatimala ? Where was it built ? What oc- 
curred in 1751 ? 7. In 1775 ? Describe the earth- 



behind. Suddenly the earth opened^ 
forming a deep and horrid, chasm, from 
which issued the noise of roaring wa- 
ters and agitated rocks. The earth was 
violently shaken, and the whole city, 
— houses, churches, and inhabitants, — 
were plunged into the abyss. Then the 
earth closed up, and covered them all 
from the view. Thus the city was to- 
tally destroyed. The people who es- 
caped removed to the distance of about 
twenty-five miles j and there built the 
present town of Guatimala, 

8. The country of Guatimala re- 
mained subject to Spain, from its con- 
quest to about the year 1810, when the 
inhabitants began to rebel. In about 
ten years, the country became indepen- 
dent, as I have told you. The people 
obtained their freedom without much 
fighting, and are in a more quiet state 
than those of Mexico. 

9. I must not omit to tell you of the 
Mosquito Indians, who inhabit the moun- 
tains on the coast south of Truxlllo. 
These are totally unlike the other na- 
tives ; they are, indeed, exceedingly like 
negroes. Their history is very curious 
aiid interesting. Two or three hundred 
years ago, a ship full of slaves was com- 
ing from Africa to some part of South 
America. They were cruelly treated, 
and finally rose upon their oppressors, 
killing the captain, and %11 the sailors. 

10. But they were now^ in a terrible 
situation, for they did not know how to 
manage the ship. But Providence seems 
to have taken care of them ; for the wind 
blew them to the shore, and they landed 
in safety. Here they lived, and at 
length were numerous and powerful. 
They spread over the mountains, and 

quake. 8. Guatimala? What took place in 
1810 7 When did the people gain their freedom? 
9. Mosquito Indians? Tell their origin. 10. 
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although the Spaniards tried to subdae 
them, they have to this day maintained 
their independence. The English cany 
on some trade with these people, and 
are virtually possessors of the Mosquito 
shore. * 

11. Mr. Stephens, United States con- 
sul in Central America, found, at Pa- 
lenque, &c., some vast, highly wrought 
ruins, equalling arty in the world in their 
carved stones, pillars, statues, famous 
templee, and palaces of immense gran- 
deur and exquisite workmanship, but by 
whom made no writing or^radition tells-. 
They were found here when the country 
was discovered, and even the knowledge 
of their existence had been again lost. 
Mr. Stephens and Mr. Catherwood have 
published drawings of these American 
antiquities. 

12. Three routes have been surveyed 
for a ship canal from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific, and a communication has 
been found very practicable by the river 
Chagres, requiring, on one route, only 
twenty-five miles of canaling : this will 
save more tKan twelve thousand miles 
of dangerous navigation, in going from 
England or the United States to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, China, and India. 

13. It is said that the merit of first 
making a communication between the 
two great oceans already belongs to a 
Spanish priest. In 1788, he caused hi? 
Indian flock to cut a shallow canal be- 
tween the San Juan river and the Quito 
river, by which the small canoes of the 
country do still pass in the rainy season, 
from one ocean to the other, a distance 
there of two hundred and fifty miles. 

Trade pf the Mosquito Indians 7 Who has taken 
the Mosqaito shore 7 What happened here in 1848 7 
11. What of the rains. in Central America? 12. 
What is said of a ship canal from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the Pacific? What are its advantages 7 13. 



^YUCATAN. 

14. This province having cast itself 
loose from Mexico, its Indian inhabitants 
rose against the whites, and sought to 
massMe them, or drive them from the' 
countK The whites applied to the 
United States, and the Indians to Eng- 
land, for aid ; — each offering the sover- 
eignty of the country in payment. Eng- 
land took possessession of much of it. 
All this happened in the first half of 
1848. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

COLDMBIA. 

1. I must now ask my reader to ac- 
company me to South America ; a vast 
country, attached to the continent by the 
narrow isthmus of Panama. The first 
division we shall meet with is Colombia, 
which occupies the north-western part. 
It is nearly half as extensive as the Unit- 
ed States. 

2. In our travels, we shall find many 
wonderful things in Colombia. Along 
the coast, the country is low, and there 
we shall find it always hot. There is 
never any snow or winter there ; at all 
times the trees are covered with leaves, 
' t ' '■ II 
Was a canal ever cut across? Where? When? 
By whom ? 14. What is said of Yucatan 7 

Questions on the Map of Sovih America, r- 
Boundaries 7 How do the Andes cross Colombia? 
Where are the Ibiapaba Mountabs? Where is 
Chimborazo ? Cotopaxi 7 Where is Lafii'Mara- 
caybo ? Where is the Bay of Panama 7 Describe 
the Orinoco river, Anuizon, Potomac, JapuANa- 
po, Gaqueta, Negro, Capital 7 Direction o^anta 
Fe de Bogota from Mexico 7 Washington? New 
Orleans? Cuba? Describe the following towns : 
Popayan, Cluito, Caraccas, Cumana, St. Martha, 
Guayaquil, Carthagena, Panama. 

1. South America? Colombia? Extent? 3. 
Low countries ? Santa Fe and Quito ? Climate? 
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bloesoms, and fniit. But we most not 
.Bitty in these hot regions, for the climate 
is very unhealthy to Bliangers. We must 
proceed as soon as possible to Santa Pe, 
or Quito, which are situated at^ ele- 
vation of eight 01 nine thousaB feet 
sbore the level of the sea. At these 
{daces, the air is always cool and re- 
freshing. There is neither winter nor 
summer - here ; the climate, the whole 

J 'ear round, reaembles that of New Eng- 
and in the last half of May. 

3. When we are at Quito, we shall 
be near some of the loftiest peaks of the 
Andes. These rise 0iove the clouds, 
and their tops are altvays covered with 
a mantle of Snow. Here winter reigns 
from year to year ; no leaves, no flowers, 
no living thing is seen on these cold 
and desolate peaks. Thus you perceive 
that in Colombia there are three distinct 
climates ; one of perpetual summer, in 
the low countries ; one of constant spring, 
in the elevated plains ; and one of ever- 
lasting winter, upon the dizzy tops of the 
mountains. 

4. Themountainsof the Andes, while 
we travel among them, will fiU our minds 
with wonder. Sometimes "we shall de- 
scend into deep and dark valleys, where 
our ears will be stunned with the roar 
of falling waters. Sometimes we shall 
travel on the brink of precipices, ' and 
wind along the edges of cliffs, wkh vast 
rocks hanging above our heads, and fear- 
ful chasms yawning beneath our feet. 

' We Must ride upon mules in these wild 
countries, and we may be sure these 
tru^ creatures will carry us safely on 
our journey. 

5. Chimborazo is one of the loftiest 
peaks of the Andes, and is more than 
four miles high. Humboldt, a famous 
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travellei, went nearly to die top of it a 
few years ag^. He amended to the 
height of nineteen thousand three hun- 
dred feet, which is higher than anybody 
else has ever been. Cotopaxi is a teni- 
ble volcano. If an explosion happens 
while we are in the country, it will anbrd 
UB a splendid sight. Nothing can be 
more truly sublime than the eruptions 



View of Cotopsd during an Emption. 
of this mountain. Its roarings are heard 
at.the distance of ^ hundred miles, and 
a column of £re rises from the crater to 

the height of three thousand feet. 

6, While we are among the moun- 
tains, we should visit a little village on 
the side of Antisana, a. volcanic moun- 
tain, not far from Cotopaxi. This vil- 
lage is thirteen thousuid five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and is 
the highest inhabited spot on the globe. 
Here the people live in quietness, and 
seem not to fear the volcano, which is 
close to them. 

7. After Ibaving .the mountains, we 
must visit the plains. These plains Ue 
on the eastern part of Colombia, and 
resemble the prairies of our western 



HuiDboklll Colspaii? DeEcribe tbe picti 
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countries. They are coteTed with 
coarse grass, and spread eut to an im- 
mense extent. They are called pampaSt 
which is the Spantsh name for plains. 
We shall see tiiem inhabited by rast 
herds of wild cattle. 

8. Among the mountains in Colom- 
bia, there are very rich mines of gold, 
silyer, platina, and emeralds. The in- 
habitants of the country resemble those 
of Mexico, but they appear to be more 
indusl3rious and happy. The whole pop- 
ulation of the country is about three 
millions. 



CHAPTEE LXIX. 

C O L O M B I A— CoiminTBi). 

1. I will now tell you the history of 
Colombia. While tne Spaniards were 
employed in conquering Mexico, they 
heard of a great Indian empire in South 
America, called Peru. Accordingly Pi- 
zarro set out, in the year 1531, to con- 
quer that country. While he was en- 
gaged in this great enterprise, he sent 
some generals to subdue the Indians of 
the north. They consisted chiefly of 
small tribes living in a savage state, and 
oflTered little resistance to the Spanish 
arms. 

2. But there were two or three na- 
tions which had made some advances in 
civilization, and which were formidable 
from their numbers and warlike charac- 
ter. The chief of these were called Mos- 
cas, and inhabited the country in the 
vicinity of Santa Pe. Their capital was 
built where that city now stands. The 
king*was both priest and monarch, and 
the people had such a reverence for him 
that, whenever he went abroad, they 

strewed flowers in his 'path, aud turned 

«— »i^-»»»^i - 1 ^»»^— ^— *— «.^— ^»»»— ^i^— .»»— ^^— ^p»»» 
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9. MoBcas? Gupitail Bjiig? 3. Ximenes? 



their eyes away, lest &ey should com- 
mit sin by looking upon him. 

3. When the S|>anish general, Gkm- 
zalo de Ximenes, came to this country, 
in 1536, the reigning king was called 
Bogota. He was a famous chief, and 
he drew out his men to fight with the 
Spaniards. A gteat battle was fought, 
but the Indians were defeated, and the 
Spaniards were soon able to get posses- 
sion of the country on both sides of the 
mountains. 

4. This whole region thus fell into 
their hands, and Was erected into a prov- 
ince, under the name of J^ew Grenada. 
It occupied neWly all the territory within 
the present limits of Colombia, excepting 
the province of Venezuela. .It was rap- 
idly settled by Spaniards, who married 
Indian women, and devoted themselves 
to the cultivation of the soil. Fot two 
hundred and fifty years, the people lived 
in peace, no war having taken place du- 
ring this long period. 

5. The coast of Venezuela was dis- 
covered by Columbus, in 1498. Some 
other "Spanish navigators followed him, 
and on their return, gave very favorable 
accounts of , the country. This led a 
good many people from Spain to come 
and settle there. They came under the 
direction of priests, who %xerted them- 
selves to convert the Indians, but with- 
out success. The settlements did not 
flourish, and it was thought best to sub- 
due the Indians by force. Some troops 
were sent against them, and after a great 
deal of bloodshed, the savages were part- 
ly subdued. 

6. About this time, the king of Spain 

J : : 

Bogota? Conquest of the country? 4. New Gre- 
nada ? Settlement ? State of the country for two 
hundred and fifty years? 6. What occurred in 
1498? Other navigators? Settlement of the coun- 
try? Priests? How were the bidians subdued ? 
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sold the bountry to some Gennans, who 
oppressed the inhabitants in the most 
grievous manner. In 1550, the prov- 
ince came again under the Spanish gov- 
ernment, and thus it continued in a quiet 
state till the year 1806. At that time 
the people made a gallant attempt, un- 
der General Miranda, to throw off the 
Spanish yoke; but he and his troops 
^yere defeat^ ; many were taken pris- 
oners, and several were executed for re- 
bellion. 

7. But about the year 1810, Bona- 
parte had made war upon Spain, and 
Madrid, the capital, was actually in 
possession of the French. The whole 
country was thrown into confusion, and 
the American colonies, finding them- 
selves neglected, thought it*necessary 
to take care of themselves. The inhab- 
itants of Venezuela, then called Carac- 
cas, declared themselves independent, in 
1811 ; and the first congress assembled 
under the new constitution in 1812. 

8. In New Grenada, many of the peo- 
ple were in favor of independence, while 
others adhered to the government of 
Spain. These two parties became very 
much excited, and dreadful conflicts en- 
sued. The Catholic priests joined the 
royal cause, and many of them became' 
soldiers andt»fficers in the army. The 
most dreadful outrages were committed 
upon the inhabitants, under the sanction 
of these priests. In 1812, one fifth of 
the inhabitants of Quito were murdered 
by troops commanded by a Catholic 
bishop. 

9. The country was now overrun by 

6. Germans 7 - Wliat happened in 1560? Sta^^f 
the country till 1806? What occurred in 1806? 

7. What of Spain about the year 1810 ? American 
colonies? Inhabitants of Caraccas? First con- 
gress? 8. New Grenada? Catholic priests? 
Ravages? What occurred in 1818? 9. What 



the royalist forces, and the efforts of the 
inhabitants to oppose them proved abor- 
tive. About this time, singular events 
occurred in Venezuela. The neiy gov- 
ernment had gone into operation, and 
the prospects of the country were very 
fair. But suddenly the city of Carac- 
cas, then the capital, vms overwhelmed 
by an earthquake. A great part of the 
houses were shaken^ down, and twelve 
thousand of the people perished. Other 
towns also felt the shock, and thousands 
of the inhabitants were killed. 

10. The priests now declared this to 
be a visitation from Heaven, for the sins 
of the nation in deserting the cause of 
their king. The superstitious people 
were filled with terror, and, deserting 
the cause of their country, flocked by 
thousands to the royul standard. The 
few patriots who 'remained true to their 
principles fought bravely, but they were 
defeated, and the cause of tjrranny again 
triumphed. 

11. Soon after this, a very extraordi- 
nary man appeared on the side of the 
patriots. This was Simon Bolivar, a 
native of Caraccas. He peVceived the 
necessity of freedom for the happiness 
of his country, and he resolved, if pos- 
sible, to achieve it. He was very rich, 
and had a thousand slaves. But these 
he set free, and used his fortune in rais- 
ing troops to fight the enemies of free- 
dom. I cannot tell you the whole story 
of this remarkable man. He fought a 
great many battles ; sometimes with suc- 
cess, and sometimes experiencing defeat 
But never disheartened, he rose superior 
to misfortune, and finally triumphed over 
the enemies of liberty. 

12. In 1819, having finally defeated 

■f ' * ■' 
events followed? What occurred at Caraccas? 
10. Priests? People? Patriots? U. Simon Bol- 
itwr? Whatof BoUYftrinl819? Union of New 
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tli^ royalists, he was hailed by the peo- 
ple as theii Liberaur. Durinythe G^me 
year, New Grenada and Venezuela were 
united under one goTemment, called the 
Republic of Colombia. The first con- 
gress met in 1821, and the new govern- 
ment was then organized. 

13. The WEI was now prosecuted 
with Tigor; and, led by 'Bolivar, the 

Sitriots triumphed in all quarters. In 
Bcember, 1823, it was announced that 
no enemy was left in the country to con- 
tend with. 

14. Thus Colombia was set free, and 
soon other nations acknowledged her 
independence. Since that time, there 
hare been some disturbances in the 
country, and Bolivar himself was at 
length suspected of an intention to be- 
come king of Colombia. But while the 
world was in doubt as to his reel designs, 
he suddenly died, in Dec, 1830. On 
his dealh-bed, he declared a sincere at- 
tachment to the liberties of his country, 
and there can be little doubt that these 
words were uttered in truth and sin- 
cerity. 

15. Since this time, the repubUc of 
Colombia has been divided into three 
distinct republics, wjiich form indepen- 
dent states. They are Venezuela in 
the north-east. New Grenada in the 
centre, and Ecuador in the south-west.- 
Each of these republics has a separate 
government, and its own president. 
Caraccas is the capital of Venezuela, 
Bogota of New Grenada, and Quito of 
Ecuador, or Equator. 
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1. This country is divided into Low 
and Higb Peru. The first consists of 
a narrow plain, lying between the An- 
des and the Pacific. Ocean. This is 
about one hundred miles wide, and fif- 
teen hundred miles long. Rain seldom 
or never falls here, and the soil is there- 
fore barren, except along the banks of 
the rivers. High Peru consista of lofty 
plains, crossSd by ranges of mountains. 

2. On our journey through this coun- 
try, we shall find it necessary to travel . 
with mules or lamas, for the roads are 
bad, and there are ao bridges. We 
shall be delighted wi9 the lamas, for 
they are gentle creatures, and will carry 
our baggage day after day, over the 



mountains and through the valleys, with 
the greatest care and patience. 
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3. Among the Andes of this region, 
we shall find the alpaca, or Peruvian 
sheep, similar to the lama, rather small- 
er, whose long fine wool is woven into 
such beautiful cloths. They began, 
about 1846, to introduce these alpacas 
into Scotland, where they did well. I 
have no doubt these useful animals 
might be with advantage introduced in- 
to the hilly and mountainous parts of 
our own country. 

4. We shall find Lima to be a splen- 
did city, ani at Callao, we shall meet 
with ships from various parts of Europe 
and America. In the mountains, we 
shall find rich mines of gold and silver, 
and at Guanca Velida, at an elevation 
of twelve thouMid feet above the level 
of the sea, we flail meet with mines of 
quicksilver. 

' 5. We must not fail. to visit Cuzco. 
It is a considerable place, being about as 
large as Providence. It has a great 
many splendid houses, built in the Eu- 
ropean fashion. We shall observe, in 
this city, that three fourths of the people 
are Indians, and we shall notice, in 
various parts of the town, the ruins of 
ancient walls, temples, and palaces, 
which have a strange appearance. If 
we inquire of some person about these 
ruins, he will tell us a very interesting 
story of the ancient city of Cuzco, and 
the country of which it was the capital. 
I have not room to repeat the whole of 
this story here, but I will give a sketch 
01 it. 

6. About three hundred and fifty 
years ago, there lived in Spain an ob- 
scure boy, named Francis Pizarro. His 
occupatioi^was feeding hogs ; but hav- 

scribe the picture. 3. Alpaca? Introdufied 
where? Can it live in the U. S. ? 4. Lima? 
Callao? Mines? Guaaca Velic^? 6. Cu2co? 
%>pbf Ruins? 6. Francis Pizano ? What 



tog a bold spirit, he forsook this am- 
ployment^nd became a soldier. He 
came to America^ with yther adventur- 
ers, and w^s at length so famous, as to 
be intrusted with the command of an 
expedition for the discovery and con- 
quest of Peru. While Cortez was em- 
ployed in subduing Mexico, the fame of 
this great ei:tipire of South America had 
reached the ears of the Spaniards. 

7. Dreaming now only of conquest, 
and of amassing heaps of silver and gold, 
they resolved immediately to send an 
expedition against it'. This, as I have 
said, was intrusted to Pizarro, who set 
out in a leaky vessel, with one hundred 
and twenty men, in the year 1525, He 
sailed from t^ Bay of Panama, and 
after various adventures, and having 
received a small addition to his forces, 
he reached the coast of Peru. 

8. The gentle and unsuspecting in- 
habitants came down to the water, and 
looked with strange wonder upon the 
tessels, and the white men wno had 
come to visit them. They then went 
away, and brought provisions, which 
they gave to Pizarro. He and his men 
now landed, and the cacique treated 
them with great kindness. Such was 
the friendly reception given by the Pe- 
ruvians to the white men, whose pur* 
pose was to rob and murder them. 

9. Pizarro found the people to be of 
a copper color, like other Indians. They 
were clothed in garments of cotton and 
woollen cloth; Uie latter being made 
from the wool of the lama. Their per- 
sons were all decorated with gold and 
silver ornaments, and he noticed about 

expedition was he intrusted with? Peruvian em- 
pire ? 7. Spaniards ? When and how did Pizano 
set oat? What did he do? 8. Inhabitants? 
The caciqae ? 9. Inhabitants ? GoH and silver? 
What effect had these thing* <m Pizairo's naad? 
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die houses, various otensils made of these 
precious metals. He thereforje formed a 
high idea of the riches of the country, 
and became more eager in hi? de^e to 
conquer It. 

10. But I must tell you a little more 
about these Peruvians. Fizarro had 
with him a negro man, whose black 
skin and woolly head excited their won- 
der. They supposed he was painted, 
and therefore gave him a good scrubbing ; 
but finding the color would not come oiST, 
their amazement was unbounded. 

11. One d^y, the cacique saw a Span- 
iard have a gun, and so he asked bim 
the use of it. The Spaniard raised the 
piece to his eye, and fired tbe bullet 
through a board which was near. The 
Peruvians all around fell on their faces 
in fear, and the cacique himself trem- 
bled very much. He then gave the man 
some strange drink, saying, *^ Drink, my 
friend, of this, for truly thou makest a 
big noise, and seemest to me like the 
thunderer of the heavens." 

12. After a while, the adventurers left 
this spot, and touched at several other 
places along the coast. They were ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the gentle man- 
ners and kindness of Ihe Indians. One 
of the men was so delighted with them, 
that he resolved to stay among them, 
nor could the persuasions of his compan- 
ions induce him to come away. They 
left him surrounded by the people, who 
caressed him, and seemed delighted with 
his intention of remaining among them. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

PERU— Continued. 

1. Having examined the coast, and 
gained some information about the inte- 

10. A negro? 11. Spaniard wad hig lun? 12. 
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rior, Pizarro returned to Panama^ and 
from thence to Spain. He gave an ao^ 
count of what he had seen to the king, 
who provided him with one hundred 
and twenty-five men. With these he 
returned to America, and in 1531; set 
sail from Panama in three vessels, with 
one hundred and eighty soldiers. He 
soon reached the coast of Peril, landed, 
and marched into the country, plunder- 
ing and murdering the inhabitants with- 
out mercy. 

2. I must now tell you something of 
the history of Peru, before the time I am 
speaking of. About four hundred years 
previous to the arrival of Pizarro, the 
empire is supposed to have been founded 
by Manco Kapac and his wife Mama 
Ozello. These two persons were said 
to be white, and came from some un- 
known country. They suddenly ap- 
peared among the people, who were 
then in a savage state, saying that they 
were children of the sun, sent to teach 
the Peruvians how to be happy. The 
inhabitants submitted to their direction. 
Manco taught them to cultivate the 
land, to manufacture clothing, and to 
erect huts. Ozello taught the women 
to spin, and gave the'm a taste for do- 
mestic duties. 

3. These persons also persuaded the 
Indians to abolish the custom of sacri- 
ficing human victims to their idols, and 
taught them to worship one God, whose 
image or emblem was the sun. Under 
the influence of these sovereigns, the 



1. Return of the expedition? What did the 
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Peruvians ceased to be savages, and 
became at length a great nation. The 
descendants of Manco continued to 
reign over the country, and for near 
four hundred years it enjoyed peac6 and 
prosperity. The inhabitants increased, 
and many towns were built. These 
were filled with temples, where the 
worship of the sun was conducted with 
great pomp. The kings and princes 
were called Incas, or children of the 
sun, and they received from the people 
profound homage and veneration. 

4. Thus all went on happily till a 
short time before Pizarro came. The 
kingdom was then divided between two 
Incas, who were brothers. One of 
these, called Huascar, resided at Cuzco; 
the other, called Atahualpa, resided at 
Quito. They had become enemies, and 
in a recent kittle the former had been 
defeated. 

5. Atahualpa heard of Kzarro's ar- 
rival, and sent a messenger requesting 
him to come and see him. Pizarro ac- 
cepted this with pleasure, and went to 
the Inca's residence, where he was re- 
ceived ^ with the greatest respect. The 
soldiers were treated with hospitality, 
and even the horses were attended with 
care. The Peruvians, who had never 
seen horses before, observed that they 
chewed their bits, and imagined that 
they fed upon metal ; they accordingly 
brought them large pieces of gpld and 
silver to eat. The soldiers encouraged 
the people to bring more gold and silver 
to the horses, which, however, they 

they teach? What effect had the goTernment of 
Manco? His descendants? The country? In- 
habitants? Towns? Temples? Kings? Princes? 
4. What had happened a short time before Pizarro 
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took care privately to slip into their own 
pockets. 

6. Pizarro found great difficulty in 
making the Inca understand what he 
had to say. He commanded the inter- 
preter to make the following speech : — 
" My master, a powerful king of coun- 
tries lying far to the east, and his holi- 
ness, the Pope, the great head of the 
Christian church, have sent me and my 
soldiers to deliver the Inca and his peo- 
ple from the power of the devil." This 
.was repeated by the interpreter to Ata- 
hualpa; but he could not comprehend 
one word of it. 

7. After mutual civilities, Pizarro and 
the Inca parted ; the former removing, 
with his troops, to a palace, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, which the latter had 
provided. 

8. It was agreed that Atahualpa 
should visit the Spaniards the next day. 
Accordingly, the Peruvians began their 
preparations at sunrise, and were occu- 
pied till near night in arranging them- 
selves for the ceremony. At length, all 
things being ready, they set forward, and 
proceeded toward the place which the 
Spaniards occupied. 

9. The Inca suspected no harm ; but 
he did not know Pizarro. That cruel 
man had arranged his troops, and placed 
his cannon in such a manner, thaf he 
could easily make a captive of the king, 
and kill those who should be disposed 
to defend him. 

10. At length, Atahualpa came in 
great pomp ; he was attended by his 
chief men, and an escort of thirty thou- 

6. What speech did Pizarro have made to the Inca? 
Did the Inca understand this speech? 7. Removal 
of Pizarro and his troops ? 8. What was agreed to 
be done the next day ? The Peruvians ? 9. The 
Inca? What arrangements had Pizarro made? 
10. How was Atahualpa attended ? How was he 
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sand ^ifarriors. He was carried by some 
of the men upon a litter, shining with 
gold and silver. The chiefs and princi- 
pal men were borne along in the same 
manner. The litters were surrounded 
by many singers and dancers. 

11. At length, the Inca approached 
the Spaniards, and Valverde, a Catholic 
priest, then came forward, holding a 
cross in his hand. This he held up be- 
fore the Inca, and made a long address. 
He told him of the creation, the fall of 
Adam, and the, death and resurrection 
of Christ. He then spoke of the Pope, 
and told the Inca that he, the Pope, be- 
ing Christ's vicar on earth, had made a 
present of all South America to the king 
of Spain. He then advised him to re- 
nounce his false religion, speedily be- 
come a Christian, and acknowledge him- 
self a vassal of the king of Spain. On 
these conditions, Valverde told the Inca 
that he and his people should be treated 
kindly. If they refused, they must ex- 
pect to be treated with the utmost sever- 
ity. 

12. Atahualpa listened with patience. 
He said he was willing to become the 
friend of the king of Spain, but never 
his slave. He said he could not imag- 
ine how the Pope could give away what 
never was his ; and as to his faith, it was 
the religion of his fathers, and he should 
never change it. After this, the Inca 
asked Valverde where he learned all the 
things he had told him about the crea- 
tion. "From this book," replied the 
priest, handing him a breviary, contain- 
ing extracts from the Bible. Atahualpa 
took it, and examined it carefully : he 

carried? The chiefs? Singers and dancers ? 11. 
Yalverde ? What address did he make to the In« 
ca? 12. What reply did the Inca make? What 
did Atahualpa ask? How did Yalverde reply? 
What did the Inca do with the breviary ? 1 3—14. 



held it to his ear, and replied, '^ It does 
not say a word to me." He then threw 
it away with disdain. 

13. Valverde now turned to the Span- 
iards, and exclaimed, " Revenge ! Chris- 
tians, revenge ! Behold how the word 
of God is spurned ! To arms, and ex- 
tirpate these dogs, who trample the word 
of God beneath their feet I " At these 
words, Pizarro gave the signal of attack. 
In a moment, the beating of drums and 
the noise of military instruments re- 
sounded through the air, while the can- 
nons and musketry carried death and 
slaughter into the midst of the Peruvian 
army. The horsemen rushed from their 
ambuscade, and Pizarro, at the head of 
his infantry, attacked the guard, that sur- 
rounded the Inca. 

14 The chiefs of the nation encircled 
their prince, forming a bulwark with 
their bodies to screen him from danger ; 
the rest, dismayed, had fled; a great 
number fell by the swords of the caval- 
ry, or were trampled to death by the 
horses. Pizarro at length reached the 
litter that contained the Inca; when, 
seizing him by the arm, he dragged the 
unhappy prince to the earth, and ordered 
him to be conducted to his quarters. 

15. Four thousand Peruvians, among 
whom were several children, women, 
and old people, were left dead upon the 
field ; while none of the Spaniards re- 
ceived the smallest wound, except Pi- 
zarro, whose hand was bruised by one 
of his own people, at the moment he 
was seizing the Inca. During the whole 
of this carnage, Valverde did not cease 
to excite and encourage the Spanish sol- 
diers in their work of death. 

What exclamation did Valverde make ? What die 
Pizarro now do? Describe the scene that fol 
lowed? 15. How many were massacred? Con 
duct of Yalverde during the slaughter? 
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CHAPTER LXXU. 

P E R U — COMCLTOED, 

1. The night after this event was 
spent by the Spaniards in revelry and 
mirth. The next day they took posses- 
sion of the Peruvian camp, where they 
found immense treasures of gold, silver, 
and precious stones. Atahualpa, being 
now a prisoner, offered Pizarro a large 
room full of gold and silver, if he Would 
give him his liberty. To this Pizarro 
agreed, and accordingly messengers were 
sent throughout the kingdom to ^collect 
the ransom. After a while, the whole 
amount was received, and delivered to 
Pizarro. The Inca then demanded to 
be released, but the faithless Spaniard 
would not let him go. He was still kept 

.a prisoner, and treated very cruelly. 

2. At length, on some slight pretence, 
Pizarro caused him to undergo a mock 
trial, after which he was condemned to 
death. The poor king fell upon his 
knees, and begged Pizarro to spare his 
life ; but in vain. The cruel Spaniard 
had no pity in his heart. He command- 
ed some negroes to execute the sentence, 
and Atahualpa was accordingly stran- 
gled. 

3. I am sorry to tell my reader these 
horrid stories ; but alas ! they are true, 
and we can never efface them from the 
repord of human actions. We may draw 
wisdom from these sad passages of his- 
tory. They show us what frightful acts 
of wickedness mankind may be led to 
commit, through avarice. We must re- 
collect, also, that all these things were 

1. The Spaniards on the following night? The 
next day? Atahualpa? To what did Pizarro 
agree ? How much gold and silver was brought? 
Did Pizarro release the Inea, when the ransom 
was paid? How was Atahualpa treated ? 2. His 
trial and execution ? 3. What may we learn from 



done by Pizarro and his men, 1^ the 

sanction of the Catholic religion, and 
under the pretence of serving the cause 
of Christianity. We may learn from 
this, that religious pretences are vain, 
and that the true character of men is to 
be known by their actions, not by their 
professions. 

4*. I will not distress my readers by 
detailing the further history of the con- 
quest of Peru. It will be sufficient to 
say, that Paula, a brother of Atahualpa, 
succeeded him as Inca ; he was defeat- 
ed, however, by Pizarro, who soon after 
entered the city of Cuzco with his army. 
Quito was next taken, and soon the 
conquest of the whole country was com- 
pleted. The story of the awful cruel- 
ties committed by the Spaniards, in sub* 
duing the country, would fill a book. ' In 
1533, Pizarro, who had amassed im- 
mense wealth', founded the city of Lima, 
where he built himself a magnificent pal- 
ace, and lived in great splendor. He 
was governor of the country, but his 
cruelty raised up enemies, who entered 
his palace, and slew him, in the year 
1541. 

5. From this time, the whole of Peru, 
then including Bolivia, continued to be 
a Spanish province, ruled by a viceroy, 
appointed by the king of Spain. In 
1747, Lima was destroyed by a terrible 
earthquake. It began, about ten o'clock 
at night, with a sudden noise,- and a 
frightful shaking of the earth. In three 
minutes, the whole city was a heap of 
ruins. Houses, churches, palaces, were 
all tumbled to the ground, and thirteen 

the history of the conquest of Pern? 4. Paula? 
Pizarro and his army? Quito? Cruelties of the 
Spaniards? What was done in 1*533 ? What.o^^ 
fice did P. hold? When and why was he slain? 
6. What of Peru after Piaarro's death? Describ* 
the earthquake, at Lima, in 1747. At. CaUao ? (• 
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huDdred persons were crushed to death, 
beneath theixi. Callao experienced a 
still more dreadful fate. Of four thou- 
sand people in the town, two hundred 
only escaped, and of twenty-three ves- 
sels in the harhor, nineteen were swal- 
lowed up. 

6. While Colombia and Mexico were 
agitated by a revolution, P^ru remained 
quiet. But in 1821, General San Mar- 
tin raised an army of six thousand men, 
drove the royalist forces from Lima, and 
took possession of that city. The coun- 
try was then declared independent. 

7. But after this, the people became 
dissatisfied with the change, and every- 
thing was thrown into confusion. The 
royalist forces returned to Lima, and for 
a time the spirit of liberty was put down. 
Soon after this, Bolivar marched into the 
interior, from Colombia, with a consider- 
able army, and drove the Spanish troops 
back into the country. They were final- 
ly defeated by the, patriots, under Gen- 
eral Sucre, and, from this time, ajl re- 
sistance ceased. A constitution, was 
how formed, similar . to that of Colom- 
bia, and, in 1825, the new government 
went into operation. 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 

BOLIVIA. 

1. If we continue our travels to the 
south, from Peru, we shall soon reach 
Bolivia; a country remarkable for its 

Peru ? San Martia? The country ? 7. What after 
this? Bolivar? Gen. Sucre? Constitution? What 
happened in 1825? 

Questions on the Map of Sovlh America. — 
Boundaries? Mountains? Describe the Lake 
Titicaca. Describe the Vermejo river. Pilco- 
majo?^ Capital? Direction of Chuquisaca from 
Lima? Santa Fe 7 Where is Potosi ? 



great elevation, and for its ieitile val- 
leys and plains. The great chain of 
the Andes passes through it, from north 
to south, and here, as in other parts of 
South America, their peaks are covered 
with perpetual snow. The country has 
rich mines of silver, though they are 
less productive than formerly. f 

2. Every new place presents some- 
thing interesting to a traveller, and in 
these regions we shall c(mstantly find 
objects to excite our attention. The 
lofty mountains, with peaks glittering 
in the sun, the deep valleys, the roaring 
waterfalls, the strange wild animals, and 
the singular people, will not fail to afford 
constant themes of amusement 

3. We must be particular to visit Po- 
tosi. It is now a decayed town, but , 
once contained one hundred and sixty 
thousand inhabitants. The mines were 
then the richest in South America* and 
are said to have been discovered in a 
very singular manner. Soon after the 
country was conquered by the Spaniards, 
an Indian, who was climbing the moun- 
tain in pursuit of a deer, laid hold of a 
shrub, which came up by the roots. To 
his great surprise, he saw a large mass 
of silver beneath where it grew. He 
told the secret to a friend of his, who 
disclosed it to others. The mine was 
first opened in 1545. The quantity of 
silver that has been taken from these 
mines is prodigious, but it is now nearly 
exhausted. 

4. Some of the principal towns are 
La Plata, or Chuquisaca, the capital, 
Oropesa, situated in a district of re- 
markable fertility^ and La Paz. The 
greater part of the country, which is 
now embraced within the limits of Bo- 

1. Foi;what is Boliyia remarkable? The An- 
des? Mines? 3. Potosi? How were the mines 
of Potosi discovered ? 4. Principal towns ? Coim- 
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livia, was originally a division of Peru, 
and came into the hands of the Span- 
iards, at the conquest of that country. 
It remained attached to Peru until the 
year 1824. At that time, a patriot army, 
under General Sucre, defeated the roy- 
alists, and on the 6th of July, 1825, the 
country was declared independent. 

6. In August of the same year, the 
congress met, and adopted a constitu- 
tion, the plan of which was furnished 
by Bolivar. The republic thus estab- 
lished embraced not only a section of 
Peru, but some fertile districts, which 
had before been attached to Buenos 
Ayres. The name Bolivia was adopted 
in honor of Bolivar. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

CHILI. 

1. We shall find Chili to be a long, 
narrow strip of land, lying between the 
Andes and the Pacific Ocean. As we 
pursue our journey to the south, we 
shall cross a great many rapid streams, 
which rush down from the mountains 
and plunge into the sea. We shall no- 
tice that the climate of Chili is delight- 
try of Bolivia ? What took place in 1824 '? What 
on the 6th of July, 1825? 5. What in Augfust? 
What did the republic embrace? What of the 
name Bolivia? 

Questions on the Map of South America. — 
Boundaries of Chili? Shape of Chili? Moun- 
tains? Capital? Direction of Santiago from Qui- 
to? Lima? Chuquisaca? I>escribe the following 
towns : Copiapo, La Serena, Valparaiso, Valdivia, 
Concepcion. Where is the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez? Chiloe Island? Extent of Chili? Ana. 
About one tenth part that of the United States. 
Population? Ans. 1,200,000. 

1. ChQi? Rivers? Climate? Soil? Meadr 



ful,^nd the soil very fertile. We shall 
observe vast meadows, covered with grass 
so high as to conceal the cattle that are 
grazing in them. 

2. We shall find, on the hills, rich 
vineyards, from which the people make 
a great deal of wine. If we turn our 
attention to the Andes, we shall observe 
that many of the peaks are volcanic. 
At night, wnen all around us is still, 
we shall hear them muttering in the 
distance, and we shall often see smoke 
and flames streaming from, their tops. 
If we turn our eyes to tbe west, we shall 
see the mighty Pacific, the largest of all 
oceans, reaching for beyond our sight, 
and wrapping one third of our globe in 
its immense sheet. 

3. Santiago, or St. Jago, the capital, 
is situated on a beautiful plain, ninety 
miles from Valparaiso. At the latter 
place, we shall find vessels from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston; and 
we shall probably see there some per- 
sons we are acquainted with. After 
having been so long from home, we 
shall be delighted .to meet with some of 
our own countrymen, and hear news 
from our friends. 

4. If we are not tired of visiting 
mines, we can go and see those of Chili, 
which are very prolific. If we .are in 
search of adventures, we may visit the 
Araucanians, a tribe of Indians, who 
inhabit the mountains in the southern 
part of Chili. They are a bold race of 
meri, who love to be free, and the Span- 
iards have attempted in vain to conquer 
tbem. \ 

5. About the year 1538, while Pizar- 
ro was engaged in the conquest of Peru, 
he sent one of his generals, and a small 

ows? 2. Vineyards? Andes? The Pacific? 3. 
Santiago? Valparaiso? 4. Mines? Araucanians? 
5. What took place about the year 1538? What 
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body of men, to subdue the Indian tribes 
then living in Chili. This general, whose 
name was Almagro, was at first well re- 
ceived by the natives. But perceiving 
that the Spaniards only came to enslave 
them, they fought Almagro and his ar- 
my, and obliged them to quit the coun- 
try. 

6. In 1540, another army was sent 
to Chili, under Valdivia. He overcame 
all resistance, and founded a number of 
cities, both at the north and south. In 
the year 1543, the chief of the Arauca- 
nians collected his warriors, and went 
against Valdivia, who was then at San- 
tiago. A fierce engagement followed, 
and the Spaniards were cut to pieces. 
Valdivia himself was taken, and after- 
wards killed. 

7. For more than a century after this, 
the Araucanians continued, at intervals, 
to annoy the Spanish settlements, and 
to this day, they entertain a strong aver- 
sion to the white people. From the 
conquest of Chili, by Valdivia, to the year 
1810, it was a Spanish province. At 
that date, revolutionary movements be- 
gan. After many vicissitudes, the inde- 
pendence of the country was secured, by 
the decisive victory gained by San Mar- 
tin over the royalists, in 1817. 

8. Some attempts were afterwards 
made by the royalists, to recover their 
power, but their troops were defeated, 
and finally expelled from the country. 
The government is at last in a settled 
state ; and the people have been able to 
establish a free constitution. 

9. You will observe, on the map, a 

did the ladians do ? 6. Valdivia ? What occurred 
in 1543? State of Valdivia? 7. Araucanians? 
ChDi ? What occurred in 1810 ? What took place 
in 1817? 8. Royalists? Note, The reader will 
understand that the royalists were the friends of 
Spain, and wished the countrj'to remain a Spanish 
province. Government? 9. Juau Fernandez? 



small island, near the coast of Chili, 
called Juan Fernandez. A Scotch sail- 
or, by the name of Alexander Selkirk, 
was left upon this island in the year 
1706, and here he remained four years. 
He had no other companions than cats 
and goats. He built himself a house, 
read his Bible, and sometimes danced 
with the kids and kittens in front of his 
dwelling. At length, he was taken off, 
and carried to England. His adven- 
tures gave rise to the interesting story 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

10. The republic of Chili has been 
in a tranquil and, happy state ; governed 
by prudent and unambitious patriots. 
In 1847, the government sent an engi- 
neer to examine all the public works and 
improvements, in machinery, and arts, 
and manufactures, in Europe, to intro- 
duce them into Chili. They proposed 
to make a railroad from the port of Val- 
paraiso to St. Jago, the capital The 
vast mineral riches of the country are 
being employed, and emigrants from 
Europe are continually settling there. 
It is, even now, more thickly peopled 
than any other country of South Amer- 
ica. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

PATAGONIA. 

1. To the south of Chili is a large 
country, called Patagonia. But it will 
not do for us to travel there, for several 

10. State since 1832? What was done in 1847? 
What proposed ? • Who are settling there ? ' 

Q^e8ti(m8 on the Map of South America. — 
Boundaries of Patagonia? JVIountains ? Where 
is Terra del Fuego? Where are the Falkland 
Isles ? Where is Aurora Island ? Georgia ? Ma- 
dre de Dios? Campana? Archipelago of Chonos? 
East Island? West Island? Staten? Where is 
Cape Horn ? Cape St. Lucia ? Cape Blanco ? 
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reasons. In the first place, we should 
have to pass through the country of the 
Araucanians; aod these fierce people 
might kill us. In the second place, 
Patagonia is a dreary, desolate, and 
barren region ; the Western part con- 
sisting of high mountains, and the east- 
em, of sterile plains. The inhabitants 
are, some ofthem, fierce and savage; and 
it is said that there are men among them 
almost as large as giants. 

2. The people have no towns, hut 
wander from place to place, dwelling in 
huts made of trees and bushes. Their 
dress is made of the skins of wild beasts ; 
they have a great many horses, and (he 
men, women and children, ride eittreme- 
ly well. They sometimes engage in 
pursuing a species of ostrich, which is 
common in the country. These birds 
cannot fly, but they rOn very swiftly. 
The Patagonians chase them on horse- 
hack, and when they get near, throw 
clubs at them, and kill tiiem. 



A FatBgoniaa chasiDg Ostriches. 

3. At the extreme point of South 
America is a l^rge island, separated 
from the continent by the Straits of 

1. Why Bhonld we Dot travel in PatsgonU? 2. 
Inhabituiu? Dress I Horses? The ostrich? 
De«cribs Uw picture, a. Terra dal Fn^o ? Vol- 



Hagellan, called Terra del Fnego, .or 
the Land of Fire. It is a cold, wild 
region, covered with mountains, whose 
tops are always buried in snow. Sev- 
eral of these are volcanic, and the sail- 
ors, in passing round Cape Horn, often 
see them blazing, at night, in the sty. 

4. The shores of this island are rocky, 
and the restless ocean beats upon them 
with" an incessant roar. The inhabitants 
are short, and live chiefly upon fish. 
They are a miserable race, bearing 
some resemblance to the Esquimatix. 

5. Patagonia was first discovered 
about the year 1519, by a famous Por- 
tuguese navigator, called Magellan. He 
anchored on the eastern coast, and there 
he saw a race of wild, gigantic people, 
who made a noise like bulls. One of 
them came on board the ship, and when 
an officer placed a looking-glass before 
him, he started back at the sight of his 
own hideous face, and knocked down 
two of the sailors. Some others came 
on board, and were so much astonished 
at what they saw, that they pointed to 
the skies, seeming to ask the strangers 
if they came down from heaven. 

6. Magellan discovered the straits 
which are called by his name, and for 
many years, vessels going to the Pacific 
used to pass through tbem. But the 
passage was very .difficult and danger- 
ous; and Cape Horn being soon after 
discovered, vessels, since that time, have 
been accustomed to pass round it, in 
going from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
But the voyage is still considered a dan- 
gerous one. 

7. A great many ships have occasion- 
ally touched upon die coast of Patagonia, 



aooesT 4, Shores? Inhnbitonts ? 6. DiscoTsry 
if Patagonia ? Describe the people Magellan bb«. 
■>. Straits of Magellan? Cape Horn? 7. Inbab 
laoiB of Patagonia? Their ctrnditionl 
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bat no traireller has ever penetrated into 
the interior. We have therefore no very 
exact account, either of the inhabitants 
or the country. The former are divided 
into various tribes ; some of which are 
savage, and some gentle and harmless. 
They appear to remain in the same state 
of ignorance, degradation, aad barbarism, 
as when first discovered. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

1. There are two ways by which we 
may go from Chili to the United Prov- 
inces. We may either travel across the 
Andes, or go on board a ship at Valpa- 
raiso, pass round Cape Horn, enter the 
mouth of the great river La Plata, and 
land near Buenos Ayres, the capital of 
the country. If we were to adopt this 
course, I should have time to tell you 
of several islands, which you will see 
on the map to the east of Terra del Fu- 

2. These are cold, frozen places, 
where we may meet with vessels from 
New England, which visit these islands 
for the purpose of catching seals. But 
the voyage round Cape Horn is always 

Questiona on the Map of South America.— 
Boundaries of the United Provinces ? Note. This 
ooontry is sometimes called Buenos Ayres, or the 
United Provinces of Buenos Ayres. Mountains ? 
Describe the following rivers: Rio de la Plata, 
Salado, Saladillo, Colorado, Negro, Vermejo, Pil- 
oomajo, Paraguay, Parana, Uruguay, Mamore. 
Capital ? Direction of Buenos Ayres from Santi- 
ago? Rio Janeiro? auito? New York? Wash- 
ington? Describe the following towns : Santa Fe, 
Cordova, Tueuman, Monte Video, Assumption. 

1. How may we go from Chili to the United 
Provinces? 2. What of the islands south-east of 
Terra del Foego ? What of a voyage round Cape 



tempestuous, and as I love to wander 
among mountains, I think I shall take 
you to Buenos Ayres, by the route first 
mentioned. 

3. Well! having provided ourselves 
with mules, we must mount their backs, 
and travel in an easterly direction ; we 
shall soon be among the mountains, and 
for several days, shall be climbing over 
rocks and ridges, descending into dark 
ravines, and creeping, with a trembling 
step, along the edges of high and dan- 
gerous precipices. 

4. Captain Head, an Englishman, 
crossed these mountains, a few years 
ago, in company with some other trav- 
ellers. One day, a horse, belonging to 
the party, fell partly over a precipice. 
The poor animal was aware of his dan- 
ger, and hung on to the edge of the 
rock with his nose and fore legs. Onfe 
of the men then came up, slipped a 
noose round his tail,, and thus pulled 
him back into the path. 

5. On another occasion, a terrible ac- 
cident happened to a mule. The crea- 
ture was loaded with a portmanteau, 
two large sacks of provisions, and many 
other things. As he was walking along 
upon a tremendous cliff, the baggage 
struck the point of a rock, and threw his 
hind legs over the precipice. He held 
on for a time with his nose, but the next 
mule that came along gave it a knock, 
and down went the poor animal, whirl- 
ing and bounding like a ball. He fell 
with a tremendous plash into a torrent 
beneath, and the party supposed he was 
lost. But by and by, he came march- 
ing up to them, the baggage still lashed 

Horn? 3. In what manner must we travel from 
Santiago to Buenos Ayres ? What mountains do 
we cross ? Describe our passage through the moun- 
tains. 4. What of Captain Head? One of the 
horses ? 5. One of the mules ? Describe the pic- 
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to his body. He had a very sad coun- 
tenance, which eeemed to aay, that he 



was very much ashamed of what had 

happened. 

6. It ia very probable that we shall 
meet with some jaguars, cougars, and 
other wild animals, on oui journey. 
We shall also frequently see some lazy, 
hateful-looking birds, called condors. 
These feed chiefly upon dead animals. 
We shall have no difficulty in killing 
one, though they are larger than tur- 
keys. But I advise you not to touch 
one of ihem, for they are filthy crea- 
tures, and have a most uncomfortable 

7. After leaving the mountains, we 
shall pass through some fertile districts, 
and at length reach the pampas. These 
are of immense extent, and are frequent- 
ed by wild horses and wild cattle. We 
shall see the people occupied in catch- 
ing them with a rope called a lasso. This 
is wound round the arm of a man on 
horseback, who approaches the creature 
he wishes to take, throws the rope with 
unerring skill, and foalens the noose, at 
the end of it, around the neck, or leg, of 
the animal. In this way, the people 



supply themselvee with abundance of 

cattle and horses. 

8. We shall finally arrive at Buenos 

Ayres, a city not so large as Boston, and 
beautifully situated on the south side of 
the La Plata. The town is regularly 
built, but not more than one fourth of 
the inhabitants are white ; the rest are 
Indians, negroes, and mixed races. 

9. The United Provinces, or Argen- 
tine Republic, is a very extensive coun- 
try, being nearly half as large as the 
United States. The population is proba- 
bly a million and a half. The land con- 
sists of a great plain, traversed by sev- 
eral large rivers. The soil is eiceedingly 
fertile, and produces abundance of grain, 
though badly cultivated. 

10. Montevideo and Assumption are 
both considerable places. But we shall 
not be disposed tostaylonginthis.coun- 
try, for they have terrible storms of thun- 
der and lightning there. Beside, the ' 
people are, for the moat part, ignorant | 
and indolent, and except in the large 
towns, they generally live in miserable I 
huts. 

11. This part of America was first i 
discovered by Juan Dies de Solis, in 
1516. He entered the river La Plata, ' 
and sailed along the northern coast in a 
boat. Here be saw some Indians, who 
seemed, by their gestures, to invite him 
to land. Taking a part of his men with 
him, he accordingly went ashore; but 



sight of their companions in the boat, 
who found it impossible to render them 
any assistance. 
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12. In 1526, Sebastian Cabot explozed 
the La Plata, or Hiv^r of Plate ; its name 
means silver. In the year 1535, Don 
Pedro de Mendoza came to the country 
with twenty-five hundred Spaniards, and 
founded the city of Buenos Ajrres. They 
found the country inhabited by many 
tribes of Indians, who brought them pro- 
visions, and at first treated them kindly. 
But they soon became hostile, attacked 
the city, killed thirty of the settlers, and 
burnt almost all the houses. 

13. After this, the colonists were dis- 
tressed by famine, and most of them died. 
The remainder left Buenos Ayres, and 
went to Assumption, which had already 
been founded. In a short time, more 
adventurers came from Spain. But the 
colony did not fiourish till about the year 
1540, when Don Alvarez became gov- 
ernor. He secured the friendship of the 
Indians, and converted many of them to 
the Christian faith. Under his auspices, 
the colony prospered, and several towns 
were founded. 

14. The story of the immense wealth 
found by Pizarro, in Peru, had now been 
spread over all Europe, and everybody 
was inflamed with a desire to share in 
the golden harvest Alvarez determined, 
to cross the country to Peru, though the 
distance was very great; and the wildeir- 
ness filled with savages. 

15. Accordingly he set out with three 
hundred men, and after meeting with 
strange adventures, he finally came to 
an Indian town, consisting of eight thou- 
sand houses. In the centre of it was a 
lofty tower of wood, containing a mon- 
strous serpent, which the people wor- 
shipped. Alvarez attacked this town, 

Cabot? Mendoza? The Indians ?. 13. Famine? 
Assumption ? What took place in 1640 ? What 
did Alvarez do? 14. Why did AWarez determine 
to cross the country to Peru ? 15. Describe his ex- 



wkich he captured ; destroyed the tower, 
and being unable to proceed furllier, 
returned to the settlements on the La 
Plata. 

16. In the year 1586, some Jesuits 
came to the country, and undertook to 
convert the Indians. These men went 
fearlessly among the savages, followed 
them into the wilderness, and conducted 
with such a mixture of mildness and 
courage, as to gain their favor. They- 
at length listened to these ministers of 
the Gospel, and thus many of the tribes 
were ^entually converted to Christian- 
ity. There appears to be no instance, 
either in the history of North or South 
America, in which missionary labors 
among the natives have proved so suc- 
cessful as here. 

17. For many years after the settle- 
ment of the country, gold and silver 
were the principal objects of pursuit. 
But these not being found, the attention 
of the people was gradually turned to 
agrifculture. The colony continued to 
increase ; the hostility of the Indians 
abated ; and many of them became min- 
gled with the white inhabitants. Thus, 
under the dominion of Spain, the affairs 
of the country went on till the year 1806. 
At that time a British force captured the 
city of Buenos Ayres; but in a few 
months they were driven out by an 
army collected from the neighboring 
country. 

18. In the year 1810, the people, find- 
ing that Spain, the mother country, was 
overrun by the French armies, formed a 
government for themselves ; and this is 
now considered by the people as the date 
of their independence. But from that 

pedition. 16. Jesuits? Happy results ? 17. Gold 
and silver? Agriculture? What of the country 
till 1806 ? What occurred during that year? 18. 
What occurre4 in 1810? State of the country since 
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■dme to the present, the g^orernment has 
been in a very unsettled state. After a 
long struggle, the royalists were expelled 
from the country, and peace was made 
with Spain in 1^3. 

19. Since that time, a war has taken 
place with Brazil, but its results were 
not important. The country still con- 
tinues to be agitated with internal divis- 
ions ; but these will probably cease in a 
short time, and the government, which 
is republican, will no doubt become es- 
tablished. 

20. Paraguay is now a republic. Her 
despotic but able dictator. Dr. Francia, 
who sufiered no foreigner to enter his 
territories, having died in 1840. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

BRAZIL. 

1. How shall we go from Buenos 
Ayres to Brazil ? We may ent^r a ves- 
sel, sail down the La Plata, and proceed 
to Rio Janeiro, the capital. But I think 
it would be pleasanter to ascend the Pa- 

that time ? Royalists ? What took place in 1823 ? 
19. War with Brazil? State of the country? 
Foreigners ? 20. Who was dictator of Paraguay ? 
When did Dr. Francia die ? 

Queaiiona on the Map of South America. — 
Boundaries of Brazil ? Where are the Brazilian, 
Gteral, and Acaray Mountains ? Where is the Bay 
of All Saints? Where is Lake de los Patos ? De- 
scribe the following rivers : Amazon, St. Francisco, 
Tocantins, Araguay, Parana, Tapajos, Madeira, 
Parnaiba, Xingu. Capital ? Direction of Rio Ja- 
neiro from Buenos Ayres? Santiago? Quito? 
Describe the following towns : Villa Boa, Olinda, 
Portalegre, Cuiaba, Villa Rica,EspirJto Santo,San 
Francisco, Para, Pemambuco, San Salvador, Ma- 
eapa, Santos, Natal. 

I. How may we go by water from Buenos Ayres 
to Brazil? How by land? Country along the 



rana, visit Assuniptjon, and then cross 
the mountains to Rio Janeiro. We shall 
find &e country along the Parana in the 
highest degree fertile and beautiful. We 
shall pass through some forests, where 
the trees and shrubs are so thick and 
tangled, as to render our progress slow 
and difficult. At night, we shall be 
obliged to sleep in the woods, and our 
ears will be filled with the howls of' the 
jaguar and cougar. By day, we shall 
be saluted by the chattering of hundreds 
of monkeys upon the trees, and we shall 
see parrots, paroquets, and other bright- 
winged birds without number. 

2. At length we shall reach the moun" 
tains, and here we shall find a great 
many people engaged in washing gold 
dust and diamonds from the sand. We 
shall observe that the trade between 
these districts and' the capital, is carried 
on by innumerable troops of mules. The 
compon burden of a mule is three hun- 
dred pounds, and he often carries it to 
the distance of a thousand miles. At 
length, after a tedious journey, we shall 
reach Rio Janeiro, or Rio, one of the 
finest cities in South America. The 
harbor is excellent ; and here we shall 
find ships from all parts of the world. 
Among the captains of the vessels, we 
shall no doubt be able to find some of 
our acquaintances, and again hear news 
from our own co.untry. 

3. The streets of Rio Janeiro are dirty, 
but there are several pleasant walks and 
handsome squares. The churches are 
very splendid, tind the people, who are 
Catholics, are exceedingly fond of relig- 
ious shows and processions. Every day 
the priests may be seen marching about, 
in strange dresses, and die people look 
upon them with great reverence. 

Parana? Forests? 2. Mountains? Trade? Rio 
Janeiro? Harbor? Ships? 3. Streets? Churches? 
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4. We skaU here hiiTe a ciiaAce of 
seeing an emperor. He is a man who 
lives in a great palace, has fiae horses, 
rides in a splendid coach, and makes, all 
the people obey him. When he goes 
abroad, he is attended by a guard of 
armed men, so as to protect him from 
mischief. 

5. Brazil is a country of rast extent; 
being a great deal larger than the United 
States, and embracing about one third 
part of all South America. The popu- 
lation is about fiYe millions. The inte- 
rior is inhabited almost solely by tribes 
of Indians, who live in a savage state. 
The country generally is exceedingly 
fertile, and large portions of it are cov- 
ered by thick forests, filled with ser« 
pents, monkeys, jaguars, and other wild 
animals. There is no part of the globe 
so loaded with vegetation as this. Where 
the land is cultivated, it yields an abun- 
dant harvest. Delicious fruits are pro- 
duced in abundance, and the very air is 
perfumed with the fragrance of spices 
that grow in the forests. 

6. It would be a very pleasant thing 
to travel into the interior of this wild 
country, were it not for the hideous alli- 
gators that throng the rivers, the terrible 
serpents that lie coiled in the thickets, 
and the sly jaguars that infest the woods 
and plains. ' 

7. Brazil was first discovered in the 
year 1500, by Pedro Alvarez Gabral, a 
Portuguese navigator. He landed on 
the coast, erected a cross under a spread- 
ing tree, and there performed the Cath- 
olic ceremony of mass, amid bursts of 
music and peals of cannon. The In- 
dians flocked to t^e spot in crowds, to 
witness this strange celebration ; and the 



People? I^esta? 4. Empeiorl 5. Extent of 
QnUEill Population? Indians? Ccnmtry? For- 
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Catholic writers say,, that multitudes of 
them were miraculously converted to the 
Christian faith. 

8. Cabraly having thus taken posses- 
sion of the country, called it Santa Cruz, 
or the holy cross. The name was after- 
wards altered to Brazil, from a peculiar 
tree found in the country, called Brazil 
wood. He sent an account of his dis- 
covery to the king of Portugal. But as 
no gold and silver were discovered in 
the country, the Portuguese thought it a 
place only fit for condemned criminals. 
Accordingly they sent there two ships a 
year, loaded with thieves, robbers, and 
other scoundrels, who were left to take 
care of themselves. The vessels then 
took in a cargo of parrots and dyewoods, 
and returned to Portugal. 

9. In the year 1548, the Jews in Por- 
tugal were persecuted by some Catho- 
lics, called Inquisitors, and many of 
them were consequently banished to 
Brazil. These industrious people be- 
gan to cultivate the land, which* was 
found very prolific ; and in a short time, 
the colony was deemed of such import- 
ance, that the king sent out Thomas de 
Sousa to govern it. 

10. San Salvador was founded in the 
year 1549, and is the oldest town in Bra- 
zil. From this period, the colony con- 
tinued to flourish, and soon attracted the 
attention of the various governments of 
Europe. The Dutch became eager to 
possess a part of the. country, and made 
various attempts to effect that object. 
But in 1661, they relinquished their 
design, for eight tons of gold, which the 
king of Portugal gave them. 



guars ? 7. Discovery of Brazil ? 8. Name of Brazil ? 
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11. From this date, till the year 1806, 
the country remained in quiet possession 
of the king of Portugal. But at that 
time, 'Portugal being invaded by the 
French, the royal family left their coun- 
try and embarked for 'Brazil. In 1821, 
the king, John VI., returned to Lisbon, 
leaving the government in ithe charge 
of his son, Don Pedro. In 1823, Bra- 
zil became independent, and remained 
several years under the government of 
Don Pedro. His son is -now on the 
throne. Beside him, there is no other 
king, or emperor, on the whole conti- 
nent of America, and it is to be hoped 
there may never be any more. 

12. The heiress apparent of the Bra- 
zilian empire married, in 1844, the 
Prince de Joinville, one of the sons of 
Louis Philippe, then king of the French. 



CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

. ' GUIANA. 

1. Guiana is situated in the north- 
eastern part of South America, and con- 
sists of three colonies; one belonging to 
the English, one to the Dutch, and one 
to the French. Georgetown is the capi- 
tal of the first, Paramaribo of the second, 
and Cayenne of the last. 

2. The country along the coast is so 
low and flat, as to appear, when ap- 
proached from the water, like a forest 
growing out of the sea. Yet these low 

^i. ■ .^M.— ■ ■ . I I ■! I ■■^■^^i^^^^— 1^— — ^1^— ^M— ^^M^— ^^— ■■■-■ — ^M^^—.^^,^^,^ 

II, What in 1806? In 1821 ? In 1823? Who is 
the only king or emperor in the Americas ? 12. 
Whom did the heiress of Brazil marry in 1844 ? 

^xiestiona on the Map qf SoiUh America, — 
Boundaries ? What mts. near the S. boundary ? 
Describe Essequibo river. Where is Georgetown, 
formerly Stabroek ? Cayenne? Paramaribo? 

1. Situatbn of Guiana? Division? 2. Coun- 



lands are exceedingly fertile, abounding 
with every variety of* deUcious fruit. 
The air is always mild and balmy, and, 
at all seasons, the trees are adorned with 
th^ open blossom and the ripe fruit. 
The climate feeeme to present a delight- 
ful union of spring and summer. 

3. The European settlers live princi- 
I>ally along the coast. The interior is 
inhabited by Indians, and ha? not been 
much explored. It appears to consist 
of hills and mountains, with valleys be- 
tween, through which rivers flow to the 
sea. The country is covered with 
woods; and in some placps the trees 
are so thick, and so woven together by 
creeping plants, as to form an impene- 
trable shade. These dusky thickets are 
the favorite haunts of the jaguar, cou- 
gar, and other wild animals. 

4. As we shall not And it pleasant to 
travel here, I will tell you the story of 
Captain Waterton, an eccentric English- 
man, who traversed the wi^ds of Guiana 
some years ago. He left the town of 
Stabroek in 1812, and proceeded up the 
river Demarara in a boat, in a southerly 
direction. 

5. He soon passed .the limits of the 
white population, and entered the coun- 
try of the Indians. The weather here 
is always hot, and these people go al- 
most naked. They live in small huts, 
and subsist chiefly upon birds and ani- 
mals, which they kill in a very singular 
manner. They have a long tube, made 
of a reed ; into this they put an arrow, 
the sharp point of which is dipped in 
wourali poison. They then blow the 
arrow out with great force; it flies 
through the air, and being well aimed, 
strikes the animal toward which it is 

try along the coast? Soil? Climate? 3. Eu- 
ropean settlers? Indians? The interior? Woods? 
AnUnals ? 4. Repeat the story of Captam Water- 
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directed. The poison is very active, 
and in a few minutes the crealure struck 
with tlie arrow is dead. It is then taken 
and eaten, the desh not being at all in- 
jured by the poison. 

6. 1 muat tell you something now 
about this strange poison. It is made 
by these Indians from a vine found in 
ihe woods, called wourali. They mii 



Tfi'^^H" shootmg a PoisoD^d Arrow at h Peccary, 

with this vine -some other plants, the 
fangs of serpents, two kinds of poison- 
ous ants, and a good deal of pepper. 
These are all boUed together -in water, 
and the liquor thus obtained is the fa- 
mous wourali poison. The Indians pre- 
pare the mixture with magical ceremo- 
nies, and solemn incantations. They 
appear to have a great deal of supersti- 

7. Mr. Waterton met with abundance 
of peccaries, which are a kind of pig. 
He saw droves of two or three hundred. 
The Indians shoot a great many of them 
with their arrows, and find them excel- 
lent eating. He saw animals resembling 
tigers, whole troops of monkeys, arma- 
dillos, ant-bears, porcupines, and a very 
singular animal, called the sloth. This 
creature is only at home on the trees. 

ton'i fint gipetlitioii. 10. Wbat of tike cuDDodi 



If he happens to get upon the ground, . 
he cries in a piteous manner, and k^ 
pears to be as unhappy as a iiah upon 
the land. 

8. Mr. Waterton also saw alligators 
in the river, and flocks of parrots, paror 
quets, and other birds, among the trees. 
He also saw serpents called camoudies, 
which are of monstrous size, and crush 
animals to death by coiling around their 
bodies. He met with many other ser- 
pents, some harmless, and some poison- 

9. Our traveller went a great many 
miles into the wilderness, and often 
slept at night upon the banks of the 
river. But myriads of fireflies illu- 
mined tke darkness, and birds and 
beasts filled the solitude with their 
strange voices. A multitude of owls 
screeched and hooted in the most dole- 
ful manner ; w'hippoorwills repeated 
their songs ; and other birds kept chant- 
ing " Willy-come-go, Willy-come-go," 
for hours together. 

10. I cannot tell you of all the strange 
things which Mr. Watertondid and saw. 
He once caught a camxmdi snake, which 
he carried home alive ; and he saw a 
great many strange bats, called vampires, 
which come down silently at night, and 
suck the blood from people's feet, when - 
they are asleep. 

11. Mr. Waterton was at length taken 
sick, and finally returned to Stabroek, 
and dien went to England. But in 
1S16, he came again to Guiana, and 
again began his wanderings. He made 
several expeditions, and on one occasion 
had a very remarkable adventure with 
an alligator, or cayman. This hideous 
reptile was first caught in the river by 
a liook with a rope attached to it. The 
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Indmns then pulled him (o the shore, 
and WatertoD, who was a fearless man, 
leaped upon his bock, twisted hia fore- 
legs over his neck, and lode him safely 



Captam WUeiloa oa the Alligslor's Back. 
to the land, amid the shouts of the sav- 
ages. 

IS. Guiana is said to have been dis- 
covered hy Colanibus, in the year 1498, 
In 1504, Vasco Nunez landed on the 
coast, and gave it the name of Terra 
Firma. But the country was nor ex- 
plored til! about the year 1595, when 
Sir Walter Raleigh came from England 
in search of an imaginary kingdom, 
called El Dorado. 

13, I must tell my reader, that at thia 
period the interior of South America had 
not been eiplored. Along the seaboard, 
as well on the eastern as the western 
side, the inhabitants generally believed 
ia the existence of a vast empire, situ- 
ated near the heart of the continent. 
The most remarkable stories were told 
about this country. It was said to sur- 
paaa Mexico and Peru in riches. The 
capital city, called Manoah, was reported 

tnie wiLh en BlUgaloi. Describe ihs ptctuie. iz. 
DiscsTeryofQuisBa? Vasco Nunez Isaded ] Si 
WaltwRalBigbt 13— le. El Dondol is. Wbat 



to have three duwaand persons, in oae 
street, employed in working silver. The 
columns of the palace were said to be of 
porphyry and alabaster ; the galleries of 
ebony and cedar; the throue of ivory, 
and the ascent to i^by steps of gold. In 
.the country, it was affirnied that there 
were hills of stiver, gold and salt. 

14. The king of this realm, called the 
Great Moxos, was represented as living 
in the utmost splendor. It was said that 
he was anointed with costly gums and 
spices, and that when he went abroad, 
he was covered with gold. On this ac- 
count, he ^vas called El Dorado, or (he 
gilded ; and this name was aftefwards 
transferred to the empire itself. 

15. Such were the goi^eous descrip- 
tions of this imaginary realm ; and as 
few persons doubted its real existeDce,a 
great many adventurers came to Amer- 
ica in search of it The Spanish gov- 
eminent spent millions of dollars, and 
hundreds of brave men perished, in these 
idle enterprises. 

16. Sir Walter Raleigh heard of thia 
famous kingdom, and at the time before 
mentioned, came to South America, de- 
termined to pene^ate into the country, 
in search of this wonderful place. He 
first visited Guieaa, jsiplored the coast, 
and iinally sailed up the Orinoco, to the 
distance of six huhdred miles ; but not 
being able to discover the kingdom he 
sought, he returned to England. 

17. About" the year 1634, sixty Eng- 
lish and French people had settled in 
Surinam, now called Dutch Guiana. In 
1650, the inhabitants having increased, 
they were taken under the. protection of 
Great Britain. In 1667, this colony was 
taken by the Dutch, and was finally r«- 
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lioquished to them by the British, in 
1674, in exch&cige for the province of 
New York. 

18. Similar settlements were made 
by other European powers, on different 
parts of the coast. The Spanish anc^ 
Portuguese, as well as the English, 
French, and Dutch, had each a colony 
here. But Spanish Guiana became in- 
corporated with Colombia, and Portu- 
guese Guiana now constitutes a part of 
Brazil. 

' 19. In 1845, Vespasian Ellis, a gen- 
tleman of the United States, procured 
from the governments, who ruled the 
^gions here, permission to be the only 
one who bould, for twenty years, use 
steamboats on their great river Orinoco. 
Mr. Ellis, in 1848, associated some of 
his countrymen with him, and they built 
a steamboat for the purpose. 

20. The country upon this river is 
very rich and productive, and there are 
in it a great many people. If these 
boats make such changes there as they 
did on the Mississippi, — about which I 
have told you in the history of the west- 
ern United States, — it will be another 
triumph of the enterprise of our citizens. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

WEST INDIES, 

1. In returning from Rio Janeiro, we 
shall pass between the West India Isl- 

ish colony in Guiana? Portuguese? What did 
Mr. BUis obtain in 1845 ? What did he do in 
1348? What is the character of the country? 
What changes may we expect ? 

Questioru on the Map of West Indies. — Direc- 
tion of Cuba from New York? New Orleans? 
City of Guatemala ? City of Mexico ? Direction 
of tiie Showing islands from Cuba:*'Hayti, Porto 
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ands. These are very numerous, and 
lie scattered in the sea between Florida 
and the northern coast of South Amer- 
ica. We shall meet with a great many 
vessels, from all parts of Europe and 
America, going to these islands to get 
sugar, coffee, rum, tobacco, oranges, lem- 
ons, pine-apples, and other fruit. 

2. We must stop a while at Havana, 
in Cuba. In that noble harbor, we shall 
see a multitude of ships, and we shall 
easily find in the city persons from Bos- 
ton, New London, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Charleston, and other towns in 
the United States. These people bring 
horses, cattle, hogs, lumber, furniture, 
potatoes, onions, and many other arti- 
cle^, which they exchange for the prod- 
uce of the islands. We must be sure 
and eat some of the oranges, pine-apples, 
and other delicious fruit, which we shall 
finH here as cheap as apples and pears 
in our own country. 

3. We must not stay long in the West 
Indies, for the weather is hot at all sea- ^ 
sons* of the year, and there is great dan- 
ger of the yellow fever. We must also 
beware of the dreadful hurricanes, which 
sometimes prostrate the houses, and dash 
the vessels to pieces upon the shore, 

4. Cuba is the largest of the West 
India Islands, and is nearly as extensive 
as all New England, it belongs to 
Spain, and contained, in 1848, upwards 
of one million inhabitants. Many of 
these are negro slaves, who raise tobac- 
co, sugar, and coffee, on the plantations. 
Havana is the capital, and contained, in 

Rico, Jamaica, Santa Cruz, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinico, Trinidad, Tobago, Barba- 
does. 

1. Situation oftbiB West Indies? Vessels? 2. 
Havana? Trade? Fruit? 3. Climate? 4. Cuba?" 
Extent? To whbm does Cuba belong? Popula- 
tion? Slaves? Havana? 6. Discovery of Cuba t 
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1848, more people than Boston. Its har- 
bor is one of the best in the world. 

5. This island was discovered by Co- 
lumbus, in 1492. The Indians at first 
fled away, but after a while they came 
back, ana kissed the feet of the Span- 
iards, supposing them to be a superior 
order of beings. Columbus sent some 
of his men sixty miles into the interior. 
They saw many scattered huts, and one 
village, containing more than one thqu- 
sand people. 

6. In 1511, the Indians were con- 
quered by a Spanish general, named 
Don Jago de Velasquez. The chief 
.cacique endeavored to oppose the Span- 
iards, but his warriors all fled away at 
the noise of their muskets and cannQn. 
The cacique was taken, and cruelly 
burnt alive. -This alarmed the other 
Indians so much, that they ceased . all 
further opposition, and submitted to Ve- 
lasquez. But this did not save them, 
for the whole race was gradually exter- 
minated. The island was rapidly ^set- 
tled by the Spaniards, who remained in 
quiet possession of it for more than two 
hundred years. 

7. In the year 1762, it was captured 
by a British armament; but the next 
year, it was relinquished tb Spain by 
treaty, and has since remained in her 
possession. The three great markets 
we of the United States trade with, 
are, England, France, and Cuba. In 
1840, we bought of the inhabitants of 
Cuba nine millions of dollars worth of 
articles, and sold to them six millions. 
In 1847, there was established a line of 
steamboats, to go regularly between Cu- 
ba and the United States. 

Indians? The interior? 6. What took place in 
1511? Cacique? The other Indians ? Settlement 
of Cuba? 7. What happened in 1762? 1763? 
Who owns Cuba now ? What are the three great 
anarkets ^ith which the United States trade? 



'8. Hayti is a little more than half as 
large as Cuba. It is diversified with 
hills, valleys, and mountains, and is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. St. Domingo, the cap- 
ital, is about as large as Providence, and 
is the oldest town in America, having 
been founded by Columbus, in the year 
1496. He first came to this island in 
1492, immediately after discovering Cu- 
ba. He reached it in December, and 
called it Hispaniola, a name which it 
retained for many years. It afterwards 
received the appellation of St. Domingo? 
but is now generally called Ha)rti, which 
was the original Indian name. 

9. The inhabitants of this island 
flocked to see Columbus and his men, 
and gazed intently upon them and their 
ship. They were ignorant, simple, and 
timid; but they treated the strangers 
with the greatest kindness and respect. 
One day, as Columbus was sailing along 
the coast, his vessel struck upon a rock, 
and began to go to pieces. The natives 
put off from the shore, in their canoes, 
and carried all the Spaniards safely to 
the land. They then took out every- 
thing that was valuable from the ship, 
and carried it ashore. These articles 
were carefully guarded by the cacique, 
who restored them to Columbus, and 
kindly endeavored to console him for his 
misfortune. Some of the Indians pitied 
the Spaniards so. much as to shed tears 
for them. 

10. When Columbus was about to sail 
for Spain, some of his men, being greatly 
delighted with the country and the in- 
habitants, requested leave to stay. Ac- 
cordingly he left thirty-eight of them, 
and these formed the first colony ever 

How much did we buy of Cuba in 1840 ? What 
was established in 1847? 8. What is the extent 
of Hayti? Face of the country? Soil? St. Do- 
mingo? Coljmibus? Names of Hayti? 9. Na- 
tives? Shipwreck of Columbus? 10. First En- 
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rianted in America by the Europeans. 
The 'Spaniards afterwards made other 
settlements in the island. But in 1722, 
it was divided between France and 
Spain; the western part being taken by 
the former; and the eastern by the latter.. 

11. In 1789, France being in a state 
of revolution, disturbances commenced 
in the French- colony of Hayti. At 
length, the negro slaves, united with 
the free blacks, rose against the white 
inhabitants, put manv^of them to death, 
and obliged others to ffllve themselves by 
flight. The Spaniards gave up the isl- 
and, but the French continued the strug- 
gle for several years. The negroes dis- 
played much courage and energy, and 
Christophe,whom they finally proclaimed 
king, evinced a great deal of military tal- 
ent. 

12. In 1801, the country was declared 
independent, and in 1803, the French 
evacuated the island. They have since 
had war among themselves, but for sev- 
eral years their government was repub- 
lican. In 1845, a new republic was 
formed, at the eastern end of the island 
of Hayti, and, called the Domingan Re- 
public. There existed the old jealousy 
between the French and the Spanish 
parties ; and there was commenced, in 
the western portion, a war of extermina- 
tion between the mulattoes and the ne- 
groes. These insurrections were, how-^ 
ever, quieted, and under President Jean 
Baptiste Riche, good laws were made and 
executed. A constitution was estab- 
lished, a common school system put into 
operation, and the island became flour- 

ropeaa colony in America? Division in 1722? 
11. What occurred in 1789? Negroes? Span- 
iards? French? Ghristophe? 12. What hap- 
pened in 1801 ? In 1803 ? What has happened 
since? Gtoyemment? What was done at St. Do- 
mingo in 1845? What did President Riche do? 
Schools? When did he die? What happened in 



ishing and improving. On the 27th of 
February, 1847, President Riche died. 
In 1848, other difficulties occurred, and 
mutual massacres, between the negroes 
and the mulattoes, were continually go- 
ing on. 

13. Porto Rico is about as large as 
Connecticut. It is diversified with hills 
and valleys, and is very fertile. It was 
discovered by Columbus in 1493, and is 
supposed at that time to have contained 
six hundred thousand inhabitants; but 
the whole race is now extinct. The 
island belongs to the Spanish, and con- 
tains three hundred thousand people. • 

14. Jamaica belongs to England, and 
is almost as large as the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. The interior is occupied by 
mountains, whose loftiest peaks are seven 
thousand feet bigh. A large portion of 
the island is covered with rocks, cliffs, 
and precipices, but it abounds in rivers, 
and parts of it are exceedingly fertile. 
The productions are nearly the same as 
in the other islands. 

15! It was discovered by Columbus 
in 1494, and was soon after settled by 
the Spaniards. It originally contained 
one hundred thousand native Indians; 
but in a short period the whole race had 
ceased to exist. The greater part of 
therp were killed by their bloody invad- 
ers. The island was several times plun- 
dered by the English, and in 1655, it was 
taken by them. In 1795, the slaves, who 
were called maroons, revolted, and a war 
with them commenced. They retreated 
to the rocks and mountains, where they 
were hunted by bloodhounds, arid many 
of them were shot, like wolves and tigers ; 
the rest were compelled to submit. 

1848? 13. Porto Rico? Discovery? Natives? 
To whom does the island belong? Population? 
14. Jamaica? Face of the country? Productions? 
16« IHscoTery? Indians? English? Maroons? 
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16. The West Indies have sometimes 
been visited by earthquakes ; in the year 
1692, a terrible earthquake happened in 
Jamaica. Distant hills were driven to- 
gether; mountains were divided, and 
Jailing into the valleys, overwhelmed the 
inhabitants. Whole settlements sunk 
into the earth, and were covered with 
water ; plantations were removed from 
their situations, and all the sugar-works 
in the island were shaken down. 

17. The flourishing city of Port Royal 
was overwhelmed, and nearly all the 
houses were covered with water in the 
space of two minutes. Only the chim- 
neys of the tallest houses could be seen 
above the flood. No less than two thou- 
sand of the inhabitants perished. 

18. As hurricanes are frequent among 
the West India Islands, I must tell you 
of one that happened in Jamaica, in 1722. 
The wind blew from the south, and soon 
the heavy swell of the sea came rushing 
and thundering against the shore, with 
a tremendous noise. Then the negro 
huts, which were slightly made, were all 
blown down. By and by, the tempest 
burst in the doors and windows of the 
stronger houses, tore off" the roofs, and 
tumbled the whole down upon the heads 
of the inhabitants, in a heap of ruins. 

19. The air was filled ^grith a thousand 
fragments of stones and sticks, some of 
which were carried to the distance of 
many miles. Whole towns were pros- 
trated ; many of the cattle were forced 
into the sea and drowned; the crops 
-were crushed, trees twisted off, many 
of the inhabitants killed, and thousands 
left without shelter. The awful storm 
continued through the night; and noth- 
ing was heard but the howling voice of 
the tempest, the crushing of houses, the 

16 — 19. Earthquakes? Describe the earthquake In 
16927 Hurricanes? Describe the hurricane of 



overthro\^ of churches and steeples, and 
sometimes the piercing screams of the 
wounded and the. dying inhabitants. 

20. In 1832, Great Britain paid one 
hundred millions of dollars, for all the 
slaves in the West Indies belonging to 
her, and liberated them. She afterwards 
tried the plan of bringing to the islands, 
from the East Indies, on the other side 
of the world, some thousands of the 
laboring classes there, who are called 
Coolies. % 

21. These they apprentice, in the 
different islands, for a certain number 
of years, until they shall have paid for 
the expense of bringing them over. But, 
in 1847, the planters petitioned the Par- 
liament of Great Britain for relief, and 
the question, how to secure their pros- 
perity,, is still a very diflicult one to 
settle. 

22. Slavery has been abolished, also, 
in 1848, in the islands belonging to the 
Danes ; and in March, 1848, at 9ie rev- 
olution in France, by which that king- 
dom became a republic, their government 
decreed the freeing of all the slaves in 
the French West Indies. At Martinique, 
the negroes committed massacres of the 
whites, and tried to drive them away*, so 
that there was considerable fighting. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

WEST INDIES— Continued. 

1. I have now told you of the four 
principal islands — Cuba, Hayti, Porto 
Rico, and Jamaica. When they were 

17237 20. What did Great Britain do in 1832? 
What are Coolies? 21. What was done with 
them 7 What did the planters of tlie British West 
Indies do in 1847 7 22. In what other Islands is 
slavery abolished? Wh^7 What happened io 
Martinique ? 
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discovered, the inhabitants were numer- 
ous as ants upon ant-hills. It is sup- 
posed that the whole number exceeded 
three millions. They were a cheerful 
and happy people ; the fertile soil afford- 
ed them abundance of food, with very 
little labor ; and the climate was so mild 
that houses covered with palm -leaves 
were a sufficient shelter. 

2. Thus placed beyond the reach of 
want and care, they spent much of their 
time in amusement. They often glided 
forth, in their canoes, upon the waters 
that surrounded their green islands, and 
at night, in the breath of the cool sea- 
breezes, they collected upon the lawns 
and slopes, and spent their time in dan- 
cing. Sometimes fifty thousand were 
assembled, the greater part of whom 
were engaged in this pastime. 

3. The people were governed by kings, 
or caciques, who generally ruled with 
mildness and equity. When one of 
these died, it was the custom of the peo- 
ple to preserve the body by baking it in 
an oven. They believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; and 
it is said that an old man of Culm ad- 
dressed Columbus, on his arrival there, 
in the following words : " We know not 
whether you are men, or beings of a 
superior order. You have come with a 
force that we cannot resist, and we have 
therefore only to submit. But if you 
are men, you must be aware that, after 
this life, there is another, in which good 
and bad men are rewarded according to 
their works.'* 

4. These people supposed that, after 
death, the spirits of the good were con- 

1 . Four principal islands of the West Indies 7 
Original inhabitants ? Their situation ? 2. Amuse- 
ments? 3. Grovemment? Body of a king 7 Re- 
ligious belief 7 What did an old man say to Co- 
lumbus 7 4. Future state of the good 7 5, 6. How 



veyed to a pleasant valley, called Coy- 
aba, a. place of ease and tranquillity, 
abounding in delicious fruits, cool shades, 
and murmuring rivulets; 'a country 
where thirst never raged, and the hur- 
ricane was unknown. Here they be- 
lieved they should enjoy the company 
of their friends and forefathers, and thus 
live in eternal bliss. 

5. Such were the inhabitants of these 
four islands, whom the Spaniards thought 
fit to exterminate by fire and sword. I 
should be glad to spare my young read- 
ers the pain of listening to the cruelties 
practised on these gentle islanders. But 
the facts are before the world, and they 
ought not to be disguised. After they got 
possession of the islands, the Spaniards 
enslaved many of the natives, and com- 
pelled them to work in the mines. Oth- 
ers were hunted in the woods, and shot 
down like wild beasts. Thousands were 
killed, merely to give employment to 
the Spanish soldiers. 

6. They were sometimes taken into 
the water, and baptized by the priests, 
and then immediately slain. These 
Catholics were far from believing such 
things contrary to their religion; many 
of them took vows to destroy a certain 
number every day, in honor of Christ 
and the twelve apostles ! So thoroughly 
was this work of destruction executed, 
that, in a few years after their discov- 
ery, all the natives of these islands were 
swept away, and for many years not a 
vestige of them has remained. 

7. So far, indeed, as this portion of 
the West Indies is concerned, it would 
have been better if the discovery of Co- 
lumbus had never been made. The 
three millions of native Indians un- 
doubtedly enjoyed a greater amount of 

• ' » " ■ » ' ■ ,111. 

did the Spaniards treat the native Indians? 7. 
Why would it have been better foe these islands 
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happiness than the much smaller num- 
ber of individuals who at present inhabit 
it, the greater part of whom are slaves. 
Beside, these islands have been, since 
their discovery, the constant theatres of 
wickedness arid crime. Thousands of 
innocent people have been murdered by 
the Spaniards, as I have just related ; 
millions of negroes have here spent 
their' lives in hopeless slavery ; and 
here, too, pirates and buccaneers have 
committed their most cruel and desper- 
ate actions. 

8. I will now tell you of the Bahama 
Islands. These are about one hundred 
in number ; but the greater partT of them 
are small, barren, and uninhabited. 
Those of most importance are Bahama, 
Abaco, and Providence. The Bahamas 
belong to the English, and contain 
about fourteen thousand people, eleven 
thousand of whom are negroes. The 
exports are dye-woods, .cotton, salt, and 
live turtles. 

.. 9. One of these islands, now called 
Cat Island, was the first land discovered 
by Columbus. It was inhabited by In- 
dians, who called it Guanahani ; but he 
called it San Salvador. The Spaniards 
made some settlements upon the Baha- 
mas, but in 1672, they were entirely 
uninhabited. At that time, Providence 
was taken possession of by the British ; 
and a regular settlement made by them, 
in 1720. Since that time, they have 
remained in their possession. 

10. The group of islands lying to the 
south-east of Cuba, are called the Carib- 
bee Islands. The most important are 
Antigua, Dominica, Trinidad, Tobago, 
and Barbadoes, belonging to Great Bri- 
tain ; and Guadaloupe and Martinique, 

if they had never been discovered ? 8. The Baha- 
ma Isles? 9. Cat Island? What happened in 
1672? In 1720? 10. Caribbee Islands? II. 



belonging to France. These are in gen- 
eral level and very fertile : they produce 
a great deal of sugar, coffee, rum, indi- 
go, and cotton. A multitude of vessels 
are constantly employed in carrying on 
the trade between these islands and the 
rest of the world. 

11. Several of these islands were dis- 
covered by Columbus, on his second 
voyage, in 1494. Some of them were 
settled by the Spanish, some by the 
French, and some by the English. 
They have frequently changed masters, 
having been sometimes subject to one 
government, and sometimes to another. 
It would be tedious to tell you of all 
these things ; but I must give you some 
account of the Caribs, the native Indians, 
found here on the discovery of the 
islands. 

12. They were very difierent from 
the gentle natives of Cuba. They were 
restless, enterprising, and ardent, and 
considered war the great business of 
life. They did not hesitate to attack, 
plunder, and destroy any whom they 
could conquer; and they greedily de- 
voured the bodies of their enemies. 
Among themselves, they were peace- 
able, friendly, aiad affectionate. They 
deemed all strang;ers to be foes, and 
treated them las such. 'They were fond 
of liberty, and would not submit to the 
least restraint. Those whom the Span- 
iards captured, killed themselves rather 
than become slaves. 

13. These people had the art of man- 
ufacturing cotton cloth, earthen ware, 
and many other things. They lived in 
villages; their houses being made of 
poles, covered with palm leaves. In the 
centre of each village was a large build- 
ing, which was a kind of state-house. 

Discovery? Settlement? Government? 12,13. 
Describe the Caribs, or Caribbees. 
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Such'were the Caribs; but they have 
long *since disappeared from their native 
islands, and nothing remains of the race 
but their history. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE BUCCANEERS. 

1. The history of the West Indies 
would be incomplete if it did not include 
an account of a very extraordinary set 
of men, called Buccaneers, who lived 
by robbery upon the land and sea, be- 
tween the years 1630 and 1700. They 
at first inhabited the island of Tortuga, 
and a part of Hispaniola. Some re- 
mained at home to cultivate the land, 
ana hunt wild animals ; while the rest 
put to sea, and captured such vessels as 
they fell in with. 

2. The origin of this strange society 
was this: When the other nations of 
Europe found that the Spaniards were 
getting immense quantities of gold and 
silver in America, they all became anx- 
ious^ share in the rich harvest. The 
EngRh, French, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese sent out expeditions to the New 
World, as it was called, for the purpose 
of making discoveries, founding colo- 
nies, and getting quantities of the pre- 
cious metals, 

3. The Spaniards thought that all 
America .belonged to them, because Co- 
lumbus had first discovered and* taken 
possession of it, in the name of their 
king. Accordingly, they looked with 
an evil eye upon all the expeditions sent 
by other nations: they captured their 
vessels, murdered the settlors, and visit- 
ed with fire and slaughter all who sought 
to share in the spoil. 

1. Buccaneers? What islands did the bucca- 
neers at first inhabit ? What did they, do 7 2-^. 



4. Well! Some French people had 
settled, in the little island of St. Chris- 
tophers, or St. Kitts, and the colony was 
advancing rapidly, when the Spaniards 
came upon them, killed a great many, 
and drove the rest away. Burning with 
revenge, those, who escaped, entered 
some Dutch vessels, which were cruising 
against the Spaniards. These were very 
successful, and loaded their ships with 
gold and silver, which they took from 
Spanish ships. 

5. Some merchants in France heard 
of all this, and determined to make a 
regular business of cruising against the 
Spaniards. Accordingly, they sent out 
a number of people, for this purpose, 
who established themselves at Tortuga 
and Hispaniola, as I have mentioned 
before. This took place about the year 
1632. They were called Buccaneers, 
because they roasted animals for food, in 
the same manner that the Indians of the 
Caribbee Islands roasted their prison- 
ers; a process which the latter called 
boucaner. 

6. For near fifty years, these bucca- 
neers continued to live upon the islands ; 
some scouring the seas for plunder, and 
some subsisting by the chase. But they 
were often attacked by the Spaniards, 
and their hatred toward that nation was • 
thus increased. At length, the success 

of Pierre Le Grand, a famous French 
pirate, reached their ears. With twen- 
ty-eight desperate men, in an open boat, 
he attacked a large Spanish ship, which 
lay at anchor near the Bahama Islands, 
and after a short struggle, captured her. 
He then kept a part of the Spanish sail- 
ors, sunk liis own boat, and sailed oflf to 
France with his magnificent prize. 

Origin of the buccaneers? 5. Why were they 
called buccaneers? 6. What of them for near fifty 
years ? Pierre Le Grand ? Why did the bucca- 
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7. Excited by this adventare, and ani- 
mated by hostility to the Spaniards, the 
buccaneers determined to five by plun- 
dering them, by land and sea. They did 
not wait till they could build large ves- 
sels ; but entering their canoes, they went 
to the port of Havana, and, in the most 
daring manner, captured and carried off 
boats laden with tobacco and other arti- 
cles of value. 

8. These spoils enabled them to 
build large vessels, and to undertake 
voyages of greater length. In their 
next expedition, they took several large 
vessels laden with gold and silver. 
Their success attracted crowds of ad- 
venturers from all parts of Europe ; and 
they became so formidable, that the 
Spaniards found it necessary to send 
out large ships of war, for the protection 
of their trade. These pirates still re- 
tained the name of buccaneers, and con- 
tinued to be, for more than twenty years, 
the terror of every regular trader tothe^ 
American shores. 

9. They generally divided themselves 
into companies of about thirty men; 
they had certain rules by which they 
shared their spoils, and which they ob- 
served with great exactness. They 
were led by the bravest man of their 

• number, whose orders, in the hour of 
battle, were strictly obeyed. Some of 
these leaders displayed extraordinary 
skill and courage, and several of them 
became very famous. The* most cele- 
brated of them all was a Welshman, by 
the name of Morgan. He ran away 
from home, when a boy, and went to 
sea. ^ He was sold into bondage, in the 
West Indies, where he heard of the buc- 
caneers. He soon joined them, and at 



Bsen now determine to live by plundering the 
Spaniards? What did they do? Next expedi- 
tion? What of the buccaneers for more than 



kn^th became tlieir leader ; and iindef 
him they performed many wonderfol 
achievements. 

10. They captured the Island of St. 
Catherines, took. the city of Havana, 
pillaged Port au Prince, and took Porto 
Bello by storm. They also took several 
other towns, and carried off immense 
plunder. Thus I have told you some^ 
thing of the buccaneers . They displayed 
great courage, and gained immense 
sums of money ; but it is remarkable 
that their lives generally ended in mis- 
ery and misfortune. They were indeed 
guilty of every vice, and conducted with 
the utmost cruelty to those who fell into 
their hands. Tney were a scourge to 
the age in which they lived, and their 
memory can only excite abhorrence. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

STORY OP COLUMBUS. 

1. We have now finished our survey 
of the West Indies, and are therefore 
prepared to return to our own coRitry. 
While we are on our way, I will tell you 
the 'story of Christopher Columbus, or 
Cristoval Coten. This celebrated man 
was born at Ge\^oa, in Italy, in 1435. 
He was brought up a sailor, and was 
very expert in managing boats and ves- 
sels upon the water. He made a great 
many short voyages in the Mediterra- 
.nean Sea, and sailed to the northern 
seas of Europe, then deemed a remark- 
able enterprise. After this, he returned 
to Italy, and engaged in the war against 
the Venitians and Turks. One day, 
when cruising off the coast of Portugal, 

twenty years? 9. Their customs? Morgan? 
10. Exploits and character of the buccaneers? 

1. Birth of Columbus ? Give an account of his 
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l^e engaged a VenitiaQ ship, when his 
own took fire, and in a moment, both 
ships were in flames. The sailors and 
Columbus leaped into the sea, near six 
miles from land, and all were drowned 
except Columbus. Partly supported by^ 
an oar, he at length, on the point oi 
fainting, came to the shore. 

2. He was now in Portugal, and afiter 
recovering from his fatigue, he went to 
Lisbon, the capital. Here he became ac- 
quainted with several Portuguese sailors, 
who were then the best navigators in 
the world. You must know that, at 
this time, there were no large ships, and 
people were not accustomed to sail out 
fearlessly upon the broad ocean, as now; 
nobody had ever crossed the great At- 
lantic, and th| people of JEurope, who 
had only saileff' timidly along the shores, 
did not know that such a country as 
America existed. 

3. The shape of the earth was at this 
time unknown ; some persons supp'osed 
it flat, but nobody knew that it was 
round. But the art of navigation was 
rapidly advancing; the seamen were 
venturing further into the deep, and an 
ardent desire to e3q)lore the unknown 
ocean was kindled. This curiosity had 
been greatly stimulated by the discov- 
ery, by the Portuguese, of Madeira and 
Porto Santo, lying to the north-west of 
Africa. It was at this point of time 
that Columbus reached Lisbon, where 
he soon after married the daughter of a 
celebrated navigator, who was one of 
the discoverers of these islands. 

4. His imagination was captivated 
with the idea of seeing these places, and 

early life. Ship-wreck? 2. How did Columbus 
get to Lisbon? What of the ships and people of 
Europe at this time ? Ignorance ? What discov- 
eries had excited curiosity ? Whom did Columbus 
loarry? 4. Where did he go ? What did he do for 



accordingly he went there. For several 
years after this, he was engaged in car- 
rying on a profitable trade from Madeira 
to the coast of Africa, the Azores, and 
Canaries,.gaining skill in his business. 
But during all this time, his mind was 
active and increasing in knowledge. 
Whatever he learned, he always re- 
membered, and, never satisfied with the 
information he had gained, he constantly 
desired to know more. 

5. At this time, the people of Europe 
had considerable trade with India, but 
not knowing the shape of Africa, they 
did not know they could go from Eu- 
rope to India by water. They therefore 
sent their goods, across tl^e Mediterra- 
nean, to Egypt, whence they were taken, 
by land, to the Red Sea. Here they 
were transported on vessels, which, sail- 
ing through the Straits of Babelmandel, 
crossed the Indian Ocean, to India. By 
the same route, goods were returned. 
This was expensive and tedious; peo- 
ple therefore were very anxious to find 
some way of going to India by sea. 
This great subject occupied the atten- 
tion of all Europe, and Columbus, in 
particular, dwelt upon it with the most 
intense interest. He studied books ; he 
consulted maps ; and often, wbile his 
little vessel was ploughing the sea, he 
would revolve in his mind all the facts 
which he had collected relating to it. 

6. At night, when the stars shone 
down upon his ship, floating like a speck 
on the bosom of the mighty ocean, he 
looked up and mused, with curious won- 
der, upon the heavenly bodies. From 
these contemplations, his mind descend- 
ed to the earth, and strove to. solve its 

several years? 6,6. How -was the trade with' 
India carried on? Why was it desirable to find 
a sea-passage to India? What subject interested 
Columbus very much? Wiiat did he do about it 1 
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mysteries. Was it a vast plain, stretch- 
ing out to a^Jboundless extent ? Or was 
it a globe, swung in the heavefns, and re- 
volving, like a planet, around the sun ? 

7. After a great deal of reflection, 
Columbus .adopted this latter idea, and 
concluded, that, if he sailed across the 
Atlantic in a westerly direction, he 
should at length come to India. He 
offered this, his plan, to the government 
of Genoa ; but these men happened to 
be ignorant and stupid, and rejected 
the offer with contempt. He then ap- 
plied to the court of Lisbon, who lis- 
tened carefully to his scheme, and then 
meinly fitted out a vessel, and sent it in 
a private manner. But the commander 
was cowardly y. and soon came back. 

8. Disgusted with this trick, Colum- 
bus set out for Madrid, the capital of 
Spain. The king who then reigned 
was named Ferdinand, and his queen, 
Isabella. Here he was favorably re- 
ceived, and his project was listened to 
with attention. JBut the counsellors of 
the king were narrow-minded. men, and 
made very absurd objections; and as the 
most ignorant are usually the most ob- 
stinate, he found it impossible to change 
their opinion. After five years of te- 
dious endeavors, he at length received a 
positive refusal, and was about to oflTer 
his project to England, when two of his 
friends made a final effort with the king 
and queen, who consented to give him 
the desired assistance. Accordingly, 
three small vessels, with ninety men, 
were iitted out, and on the 3d of August, 

7. At what conclusion did he finally arriTe? To 
whom did he first offer his project? How did 
they receive it? To whom did he next apply? 
How was he treated ? 8. Whose assistance did 
he now solicit ? What objections ? The result ? 
When, and from what place, did he sail? His 
fleet? 



1492, Columbus set sailfroin Palos, in 

Spain. 



CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

STORY OP COLUMBUS— CoNTiNUK). 

1. The adventurers proceeded, in the 
first place, to the Canary Isles ; these 
they left on the sixth of September, and, 
sailing in a westerly direction, stretched 
forth, for several weeks, upon the bosom 
of the unknown deep, over which hung 
a solemn, an awful mystery ! As they 
advanced, their fears were so much ex- 
cited, that both officers and men. posi- 
tively refused to go any further. They 
even thought of throwing Columbus 
overboard; and perhapAwould have 
done so, had he not found means to 
pacify them. He proposed that they 
sheuld go on for three feys more, and 
if, by that time, they did not discover 
land, he promised to return. 

.2. Accordingly they proceeded, and 
very soon they imfet with floating sea- 
weied, and saw birds in the air, some of 
whom settled, weary, upon their masts 
all night, but, in the morning, flew to the 
west. All these things made the sailors 
believe that land was near; and their 
hopes and expectations were soon raised 
to the highest pitch. 

3. One night, as Columbus was stand- 
ing upon the deck of his vessel, looking 
out upon the sea, he thought he discov- 
ered a light. There was now no sleep 
on board the vessels ; both sailors and 
officers were gathered upon the decks, 
or distributed among the rigging, strain- 
ing their eyes to discover land. At 
length, it was two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when a man stationed on the top 

1 . Describe the voy^ across the Atlaatic. 2—4. 
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of the mast, in the forward vessel, ex- 
claimed, " Land ! Land ! " 

4. The morning of the 11th October, 
1492, realized their hopes ! Deeply af- 
fected with gratitude, they knelt down 
and offered to Heaven their warmest ex- 
pressions of thanksgiving. ■ As they 
came near, they saw a multitude of peo- 
ple, almost naked, beardless, and of a 
red color, collected upon the shore, at- 
tracted by the strange spectacle ; and 
when the Spaniards approached, with 
colors flying, and amid bursts of martial 
music, the astonishment of these simple 
people knew no bounds. 

6. At length the boat reached the 
shore. Columbus, richly dressed, and 
haviDg a drawn sword in his hand, first 
Sprang from the boat, and set his foot 
upOQ the earth. His compaoions fol- 



lowed, and, kneelinff down, kissed the 
ground, to express their joy and grati- 
tude. The Spaniards now erected a 
cross, before which they performed re- 
ligious worship, and Columbus took pos- 
session of the country in the name of 
the king and queen of Spain. 

Describe the diseovery of land. S. When 1 The 
landing of llie Spaniards T Describe tlie picture. 
Names of Ilia island Snl discovered by Colom- 
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6. The natives were decorated with 
' feathers, and shells and gojd plates were 

suspended from their ears and noses. 
Receiving the Spaniards with the great- 
est respect, they seemed to consider 
them a superior race of beings. They 
looked with amazement upon the ships; 
and when they saw a cannon fired, were 
struck wilh fear and wonder. At night, 
some of them went to the vessels, and 
in the morning Columbus returned with 
them to the. island. He now asked the 
people where they obtained the gold for 
their ornaments. Pointing to the south, 
they intimated that there was a large 
island there, where there was a great 
deal of it. Coluipbus immediately de- 
termined to go there, and taking seven 
Indians as guides, set off with the fleet. 

7. After touching at two or three isl- 
ands, he at length reached Cuba. Hav- 
ing remained here some time, and hav- 
ing had several interviews vrith the 
natives, he proceeded to Hayli. I need 
not repeat what happened to him there, 
for I have already told you about it. 
Leaving thirtyreight of his men on the 
island, he set out on his return ; and 
after many dangers, he reached Palos, 
on the 15th of May, 1493, after an ab- 
sence of seven months and eleven days. 

8. He was rcceiif|d with the great 
est honor by the people ; and as he trav- 
elled across the country, to visit the king 
and queen, and tell them of his discov- 
ery, the inhabitants flocked to see him 
with the most eager curiosity. When 
he came to the city of Barcelona, where 
the king resided, a great ceremony took 
place. A grand procession was formed, 
in the following manner : — 



busT (Seep.3i4.) €. What of ttie people ? 7. 
Where did Columbus aoT gal What occurred ia 
Cuba and' Hayli? (p. 210.) How many men did 
Coludibus leave In Hayti? When did he arrln 
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9. First came the Indians that Co- 
lumbus had brought with him, dressed 
in the manner of their country; after 
them was carried all the gold that had 
been procured by the expedition ; next 
followed some persons bearing chests 
of pepper, bales of cotton, paroquets, 
stufied birds, and quadrupeds, Indian 
corn, cane-poles twenty-five feet long, 
and many other curious things, which 
had been brought from the new world. 
Lastly came Columbus. 

10. The whole procession moved 
through the city to a public square, 
where the king and queen were seated, 
on a splendid throne. Here they re- 
ceived Columbus with the greatest marks 
of honor. He then gave an account of 
his voyage to the king and queen, and 
those around him. They listened with 
breathless attention, for Columbus was 
an eloquent man, and his story was one 
of the deepest interest. 

11. The king was so much delighted, 
that he ordered a new expedition to be 
immedialely fitted out, and gave the com- 
mand of it to. Columbus. But to make 
sure of the discoveries that might be 
made, he sent to the Pope of Rome, re- 
questing a grant of all the land west of 
the Atlantic Ocean. With this request 
the Pope complied^ and on the 25th of 
September, the flell, consisting of seven- 
teen vessels, aitd fifteen hundred men, 
set sail from the port of Cadiz. 

12. I have not room to tell you the 
whole history of Columbus. It is enough 
to' say that he made four voyages to 
America, including the first. He dis- 
covered many of the West India Isl- 

in Spain ? 8—10. How was he treated by the peo- 
ple ? What took place at Barcelona ? 11. What 
of a new expedition? What df the Pope? Of 
how many men and ships did the new fleet con- 
sist 7 When did it sail 7 12. How many voyages 



anda, and daring his last voyage touched 
upon the continent. 

13. Many adventurers now came to 
America, and among the rest there was 
an Italian, called Americus Vespucius. 
Having sailed along the coast, and as- 
certained the existence of the continent, 
he returned to Spain, and gave an ac- 
count of his discoveries. In consequence 
of this, his name was given to the New 
World. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

GENERAL VIEW OP AMERICA. 

1. It is now time for us to return to 
our native country. We have taken a 
survey of the several nations of Amer- 
ica, yet we have seen no place so agree- 
able as our own home. In the United 
States, the people are certainly happier 
than in any other part of this Western 
Hemisphere. They are more intelligent, 
have more liberty, possess more of the 
comforts of life, and ar^ more virtuous, 
than in any of the countries we have 
seen. 

2. Before we part, I wish to direct 
your attention to a few interesting top- 
ics. If you will look at some map of 
the Western Hemisphere, you will see 
that it represents one half of the earth's 
surface. Between the two great oceans, 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, you will 
observe the continent of America. Its 
length, from Melville Island to Cape 
Horn, is near nine thousand miles, and it 
contains about fifteen millions of square 
miles. The United States occupy more 
than one eighth part of the whole. Amer- 

did Columbus make? What of his discoveries? 
13. Why is this continent called America? 

2. Length of America? Extent? 3. Lakes? Bit- 
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ica occupies one tenth part of the surface 
of the globe, and nearly one third part 
of all the land on the globe. 

3. This continent is remarkable for 
its lakes, its rivers, and its mountains. 
Lake Superior is the largest lake of 
fresh water in the world. The St. Law- 
rence, the Mississippi, the Orinoco, the 
Amazoh, and the La Plata, are all of 
them mighty rivers, and several of them 
surpass all the rivers of the Eastern Con- 
tinent. The Amazon alone, with its 
branches, spreads over a country equal 
to Europe m extent. 

4. The Andes, with the Cordilleras 
and Rocky Mountains, constitute the 
longest chain of mountains in the world, 
being nearly eleven thousand miles in 
length, including its windings. Many 
of their tops are glittering with man- 
ties of snow ; some of them pour forth 
torrents of fire and melted lava; and 
deep in their bowels are immense treas- 
ures of gold, silver, and other metals. 
The population of America is small, 
compared with its extent ; I suppose*it is 
not more than forty millions. These are 
but about one twentieth part of the in- 

• habitants on the globe ; the empire of 
Russia alone contains as many people ; 
so does France, nearly ; and Great Bri- 
tain has more than half as many. 

5. It is not three hundred and fifty 
years since the people of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, were totally ignorant of the 
existence of this vast continent. It is 
generally supposed that two or three 
thousand years ago,^some small tribes 
came from the north of Asia, across 
Bhering's Straits, and thus gradually 
peopled the whole continent. But this 
is mere conjecture. 

6. In various parts of the country, 
there are mounds, and other monuments, 

en? 4. Motnitdnsi Popnhdoiit 5,6. Midfis'? 



vast and splendid, evidently raised by 
men many hundred years ago. It; is 
certain that, in the United States* tefri- 
tories, they were not constructed by the 
wandering tribes who inhabited the coun- 
try when our forefathers came here-f *but 
who raised them, how' long they have 
existed, and what is their story, we can- 
not tell. It is probable that great events 
have happened — that empires have ris- 
en, flourished, and gone to decay — 
during the many ages over which time 
has thrown an everlasting oblivion. 

7. It appears that whole races of ani- 
mals have lived in America, of which 
nothing remains but their bones. The 
gigantic Mastodon, which was four tinies 
as large as an elephant, once roamed, in 
great numbers, through the forests, and 
other animals, as well as trees and plants, 
now unknown, were common. 

^8. You will recollect, from the account 
I have given you, that the Spaniards 
were not only the first discoverers of 
America, but that they first planted col- 
onies here. The Pope granted to them 
all lands they might discover in the new 
continent, and by virtue of this grant, 
they took possession of whatever they 
wanted. Either disregarding the rights 
of the Indians, or aborigines, or suppos- 
ing they had none, they made war upon 
them, slew them by millions, reduced 
the survivors to slavery, took possession 
of their lands, settled upon them, and 
claimed them as their own. 

9. In this way Mexico, Guatimala, 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, the Unit- 
ed Provinces, and several of the West 
India Islands, were subdued and peo- 
pled by the Spaniards ; in all these coun- 
tries, the Spanish language is now chief- 
ly spoken, and the manners and customs 
of the people resemble those of Spain. 

7. Ancient mounds? 8. Extinct ispecies of iini- 
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10. Brazil, you will recollect, was set- 
tled by the Portuguese, who conducted 
toward the natives nearly in the same 
way as the Spaniards. The common 
language in Brazil is Portuguese, and 
so are the customs. The Catholic reli- 
gion prevails throughout all the coun- 
tries settled by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese; and here there are multitudes 
of negro slaves, belonging to the whites, 
and many Indians, who cultivate the 
land, and submit to the government. 

11. About One hundred years after 
the Spaniards, the English began settle- 
ments in the New World. These were 
made by private adventurers, on their 
own account, and not by the aid or au- 
thority of the government, as was the 
case with the Spanish colonies. The 
English colonists did not proceed to 
conquer the savages ; on the contrary, 
they bought their lands, made treaties 
with them, and never presumed to make 
war upon them, but for the purpose of 
self-defence. It is remarkable, however^ 
that the natives always disappeared, as 
the English settlements advanced ; while 
in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
the white people intermarried with them, 
and the two races thus became mixed. 
Many of the Indians, too, remained, and 
adopted the habits of civilized life. ^ 

12. The French settlements were be- 
gun at a later date, and were chiefly 
confined to the borders of the St. Law- 
rence, the great lakes, and the Missis- 
sippi. Most of these they were com- 
pelled to relinquish to the English, in 
1763. Great Britain lost the best of 
her American colonies twenty years 
after ; and Spain and Portugal, before 
1835, had parted with all their territo- 
ries on this continent. 



mals, &c.? 8,9. Spaniards? 10. Portuguese 7 11. 
English? 12. French? 13. What-variesthechar- 



13. You will peiceive, in visiting the 
various parts of the United States^ that 
the character of the people varies with 
that of the different nations from which 
they have been settled. The New Eng- 
land States are somewhat English and 
puritan ; New York is also English, but 
likewise Dutch, and both have some con- 
siderable French manner affecting them. 

14. The Middle and Wester^ States 
have a less decided character, because 
they were settled by so various a popu- 
lation. In Cincinnati, for. instance, you 
would find that out of one hundred per- 
sons, fifty-four were native Americans, 
twenty-eight Germans, sixteen British, 
including Irish, and one each of French, 
Italian, &;c. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

GENERAL VIEW OP AMERICA. 

COMTIHUSD. I 

1. The only way to read or study his- 
tory' is, to have ja map, on which you 
may find every place that is mentioned. 
When you read of any place,, you should 
not only find it on the map, but you 
should think, and then point straight 
towards it ; for instance, if the place is 
on the other side of the globe, you will 
have to point down by your feet Think, 
too, how you would get to it — whether 
by sailing in a vessel, or steamboat ; or 
by travelling on a railroad, or canal, or 
in ^ stage-coach, or on horseback, and 
what places you will pass. You can see 

acter of the people in difierent parts of' the United 
States? Who settled the NewEnglaiid States? 
What is the character of New York ? 14. What 
is said of the Middle and Western States ? Pro- 
portion of different natigns in Cincinnati ? 

1. How should a person study history 7 What 
should you think when yon read of any plaos? 
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qn the maps all the niilroads and canals, 
and the population of the difierent coun- 
tries and towns. 

2. In the United States they take the 
census, that is, count the people, every 
ten years. The census was taken in 
1840. They put down in the list tl;ie 
apfes and sexes of persons, tl^e number 
of persons in each business, the value 
of the different kinds of property, and 
the quantity of produce grown or made 
in a year. We call all such information 
the statistics of a country. 

3. In 1840, there were seventeen mil- 
lion two hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-six souls in 
the Union, and in 1848 over twenty mil- 
lions. In 1847 the whole Union pro- 
duced one thousand millions of dollars' 
worth of things, for use, and sale. The 
proportion of this value produced, in 
New England, to each individual in 
New England, was eighty-three dollars ; 
in the Middle States, to each one there, 
sixty-seven dollars ; in the Southern, 
forty-two ; in .the South-western, sixty- 
one; and in the North-westeyn States, 
to each one there, forty-one dollars. 

4. Of com, Tennessee, Kentucky ,Vir-' 
ginia and Ohio, in their order, produce 
mist; of wheats Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Virginia ; of cotton, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, 
the Carolinas and Tennessee ; of tobacco, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mary- 

2. Where can you see the railroads and, canals, 
and the population? What is the census ? When 
was the last one taken? What do they put down? 
What are statistics ? 3. What was the population 
of the United States in 1340? What in 1848? 
Value of produce in 1847 ? Proportion of it to ev- 
hj inhabitant of New England? In the Middle 
States? In the Southern States? In the South- 
western States? In the North-western? 4. Which 
states produce most com? Name them in order. 
Wheat? . Cotton? Tobacco? Cotton goodsl 



land and North Carolina. Of manufac- 
tured cotton goods, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire, in their 
order, produce most ; of woollen goods f 
Massachusetts, New York and Connect- 
icut. 

5. Of iron, Pennsylvania and New 
York furnish most; of lumber, New 
York, Maine and Pennsylvania ; of lead, 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri; of 5w- 
gar, Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Ver- 
mont and Indiana ; of coal, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia ; of skips, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts J of paper, Slassachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey; of rice, South Carolina 
and Georgia; and of salt, New York 
and Virginia. 

6. About the year 1790, a Mr. Slater 
might have been seen attempting to 
smuggle over drawings and patterns of * 
cotton machinery ; but he was too close- 
ly watched at the English custom-house ; 
for the English did not wish America to 
learn the secrets of her wealth. But 
Mr. Slater had full knowledge of the 
Arkwright principle of spinning, and, 
from recollection, made three cards and 
twenty-two spindles, and put them in 
motion, in the building of a clothier, by 
the water-wheel of an old fulling-mill. 

7. Millions of men, women and chil- 
dren, are now clothed more cheaply and 
comfortably than our forefathers ever im- 
agined, by the millions of shuttles and 
spindles set in motion since those which 
first began to fly and buzz in that old, 

I wooden, two-storied mill, still standing 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Time- 
battered and weatherworn, it still shows 
two dwarfish spinning-frames, rusty and 

Woollens? 6. Iron? Lumher? Lead? Sugar? 
Coal? Ships? Paper f Rice? Salt? 6. What 
was the origin of cotton spinning in the United 
States?' 7. Of what use? What is still shown 
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mildewed from long inactivity -^the 
pioneer machines of one immense and 
increasing branch of our national indus- 
try. » 

8. Of the produce of our country we 
send to England chiefly cotton, with 
some provisions, and get for them cot- 
tons, woollens, hardware and crockery. 
To France we send cotton and tropical 
produce, for silks, woollens, cottons, wine 
and brandy. To Cuba, Porto Rico, Hay- 
ti, Venezuela, the British West Indies, 
and Brazil, we send flour, fish, lumber 
and manufactured goods, for sugar, cof- 
fee, and other tropical produce. Mexico 
gives us specie for manufactures ; and 
China, teas and silks, for furs and spe- 
cie; Sweden and Norway send us iron ; 
and Russia, iron and hemp,*but take lit- 
tle produce in return. Our grain and 
provisions are'beginhing, too, to be ex- 
changed, with foreign countries, in vast 
quantities. 

9. You will see on the map how the 
people of the Western States communi- 
cate with the Eastern States, — by, the 
lakes, across the mountains by railroads 
and canals, or by the Mississippi, the 
Gulf, and the Atlantic. Sail-ships have 
been towed several hundred miles up 
the Mississippi, to be loaded, and make 
a grand sight, with their white sails, 
among the trees and bluffs. 

10. Throughout all our United States, 
my young friends, we can see, in the 
period I am giving you a history of, a 
great desire to do good to all. Almost 
all States are doing something for the 
education of the young, and many more 

at Pawtucket ? 8. What products go to England ? 
What comes instead? To the West Indies ? Re- 
turns? Brazil? Mexico? China? North Eu- 
rope ? What of our grain and provisions ? 9. How 
do the people of the Western States c6mmunicate 
tdth the Eastern? What of sail ships in the Mis- 
-'^ssijppi?. 10. What of education? 11. Of Amw- 



thanl have time to teU you of, have 
established public schools, so that every 
child can attend, and be well taught. 

11. Every one of you, American chil- 
dren, who is tei> years old, is better ed- 
ucated than most of those barons and 
warriors, of whom we read as being 
famous in England, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, a thousand or five hun- 
dred years ago ; they could not write 
their names. These classes are now 
highly educated in those countries. 

12. In Massachusetts they have had 
for some years, and recently they have 
established in New York, Normal 
Schools, to prepare teachers. At Bos- 
ton, they have just established an insti- 
tution of schools for adults, for reading, 
writing and arithmetic, with other 
branches, and a law allows any town 
in Massachusetts to do so. 

13. In the United States we now pay 
great attention to the unfortunate deaf, 
dumb and blind, and to the insane ; and 
societies are formed to improve the con- 
dition of prisoners for crime. In the 
twenty y^rs preceding 1845, the tem- 
perance reform, which began in 1825 in 
the United States, and spread over that 
country and Europe, has wiped away 
the stain of intoxication — blessed fath- 
ers and mothers and children — dimin- 
ished poverty, crime and taxes, and 
brightened the prospects of the nation. 

14. In 184Q, the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States passed a bankrupt law, that is 
a law by which, if any one owed money, 
and could not pay, he was discharged if 
he honestly gave up all he had to his 
creditors ; and if any one, who had prop- 
erty, would not pay his just debts, his 
»• 

icfm children ? 12. Normal schools ? Schools for 
adults? Whatoftheinsalne? 13. Deaf ? Dombl 
Bliftd? Of temperance reform? 14. Of the bask* 
rapt law? Explain what that meaiis. Wheairtf 
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property could be taken from him, and 
divided, by the proper officer, among 
his creditors. A great many millions of 
dollars of debts were settled in this way ; 
there were some ol^ections to this law, 
however, and, in 1843, it was repealed. 

15. Something has been done for sci- 
ence ; an astronomical observatory has 
been erected at Cambridge, Mass. ; an- 
other at Cincinnati, Ohio. There was 
also founded at Washington, in 1842, a 
National Observatory, to watch the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and to note 
their appearances, — to be of use in sail- 
ing on the ocean, and in surveying on 
the land, and in knowing the seasons. 

16. In 1839, the United States gov- 
ernment received, by the will of James 
Smithson, a generous Englishman of 
enlarged and liberal views, about' five 
hundred thousand dollars, to found at 
Washington, D. C, an institution for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge among 
men ; which, in 1846, was by Congress 
duly established. 

17. The United States are also sur- 
veying and mapping off all our sea-coast, 
its rocks, shallows, and waters, under 
Mr. A. D. Bache ; it was begun in 1807, 
under the late Mr. Hassler, interrupted 
for fifteen years, and then resumed. 

18. In 1838, also, the United States 
sent out an exploring expedition, which 
sailed towards the South Pole, where 
they discovered a continent, and sailed 
along it more than one thousand five 
hundred miles ; then examined the west- 
ern coast of America, the islands and 
bays of the Pacific Ocean, and returned 
in 1842. At Washington, in one of the 
public buildings, may be seen a large 

it repealed? 15, 16. What has been done for sci- 
ence? The National Observatory? What is it 
for? What of its doings ? What bf the Smith- 
sonian institution ? 1 7 . Of the coast survey ? 18. 
Of the United States Exploring Expedition? 19. 

15 



collection of beasts, bivds, and other cu- 
riosities, brought home by this expedi- 
tion. A splendid book, giving an ac- 
count of this, was published in 1845. 

19. The United States, in 1844, made 
a very important and advantageous trea- 
ty with the old empire, China, which 
has never, until the year 1842, adopted 
the practice of making treaties. 

20. I should not be doing our country , 
justice, if I did not tell you of one glori- 
ous deed of kindness. In 1847, a dread- 
ful famine happened in Ireland, — the 
potatoes, their chief food, becoming dis- 
eased, and the crop failing. More than 
a million persons are said to have per- 
ished ! From one end of our land to the 
other, contributions of clothes, provis- 
ions, and money to vast amounts, were 
sent and given to the poor Irish. Con- 
gress sent two ships of war to carry 
some of these stores, and probably fifty 
other vessels carried the rest. All con- 
tributed, from the day-laborer, who gave 
his labor freelv to stow the cargoes, to 
the man of millions, who gave his thou- 
sands of dollars. Never has history ex- 
hibited such a pleasing instance of the 
active sympathy of the great masses of 
one nation with the suffering masses of 
another. 

21 . In taking a single glance over the 
whole American continent, in the year • 
1848, you would still find all the vari- 
ous appearances which are ever pre- 
sented in the history of nations. Some 
parts yet inhabited by savages, without 
government or any certainty of occupa- 
tion and livelihood ; roaming from place 
to place, as the beasts on which they live 
are driven about ; — gluttonous and lazy 
when food is abundant, and then starv- 
ing or enduring almost incredible exer- 
tions in the pursuit of their prey. In 

Of China? 20. National kindness? 21. Nationa. 
progress ? 
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another part, the half-civilized tribes add 
the labors of keeping flocks and herds, 
or of a little agriculture, to the hunter's 
life, and have some regular government 
and known rules of conduct among them- 
selves. Elsewhere, you would see the 
nations made up of conquerors and con- 
quered, — subject to a few military chief- 
tains, who alone reap most of the bene- 
fits of the civilization which exists, but 
whose rulers^ are continually changing, 
one oppressor for another, and whose 
cities are in the midst of constantly re- 
curring revolutions, more or less violent 
and bloody. 

22. In other parts still, you would see 
that the governments have Become set- 
tled, and have begun to find out that the 
good of the whole nation is the end of 
government. Some states have express- 
ly acknowledged that the cultivation of 
the arts and sciences of social and intel- 
lectual life, and the faithful execution of 
good laws, are the duties which a gov- 
ernment owes to the whole of its con- 
stituents, the people. They have also 
felt the great truth, that an ignorant 
people cannot be safe, free and happy, 
and that a good government must pro- 
vide proper Education for every child, 
and even every adult within its borders ; 



and more to be noticed yet, that insteacj 
of confining the higher teaching to a few 
comparatively small classes called pro- 
fessional, it must provide opportunities 
of practical and scientific education for 
every class of citizens. How this has 
been done, and the various instances of 
it, you have learned from this History ; 
you have been taught the annals of 
states, their beginnings, their progress, 
their difficulties, and the good that, pub- 
licly and privately, man has been doing 
to man. This last is Patriotism and 
Philanthropy, and is the carrying out 
of that grand injunction of Christianity, 
" Love one another." 

23. In short, you will thus see, my 
young friends, that in this New World, 
where we can mark the progress of na- 
tions, it is the progress of gradual im- 
provement ; at every successive change, 
the mass of the people gain in prosper- 
ity and happiness. That each of you 
may take an active part in, assist and 
enjoy that improvement and that suc- 
cess, is the wish of your friend, who now 
bids you farewell, till he meets you in 
the Second Book of History, where you 
will be told about the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, or in the. Third Book, where 
you may learn Ancient History. 
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1870. Commerce of the Mississippi valley 

estimated at $900,000,000 pr. ann. 130 
1850. 3,000,000 inhabitants estimated to 

exist in New England, 43 

1848. Massachusetts Agriculturar Insti- 
tute incorporated, , 

1848. 60,000 vols, in Harv. Col. library, * 
1848. John Q. Adams, statesman, died, , 
1848. Blackstone Canal made the line of 

a railroad, 34 

1848. Railroad laid along the line of the 
Farmington Canal, Conn. « . . 
1848. Eight different steam lines existed 
between Boston and New York, . 
1848. John Jacob Astor, millionaire, died, 
1848. Buffalo had over 35,000 people, . . 
1848. Intelligence of the openmg of Uie 
Erie Canal conveyed from Buf-* 
falo to New York m one minute, . 
1848. Magnetic telegraph from Halifax 
and Montreal to New Orleans, 
Milwaukie, St. Louis, dec. . . . 
1848. A Common School System estab- 
lished in Florida, 109 

1848. Illinois Canal passed its first boat, . 117 
1848. Iowa had 120,000 inhabitants, . . 
1848. Wisconsin became one of the U. S. 
1848. The U. S. number 30 States, . . . 
1848. Oregon had 10 to 13,000 inhabit. , 
1848. 20,000 people in Greenland, . . . JL66 
1848. Popocatapetl ascend, by Americans, 170 
1848. Summit of Orizaba, Mexico, first 

reached, by Americans, 170 

1848. Boundary established betw'n Mex- 
ico and the TJ. S 184 

1848. The Am. army evacuates Mexico, 184 
1848. Treaty with Mexico ratified, . 171, 184 
1848. Herrera chosen pres. of Mexico, . 184 
1848. Yucatan whites ask assist, of U. S. 187 
1848. Yucatan Indians massacre whites, . 187 
1848. Yucatan Indians ask assist, of Eng. 187 
1848. V. Ellis and others build a steam- * 

boat for the Orinoco, 209 

1848. Porto Rico had 300,000 people, . .211 
1848. Havana (Cuba) had more people 

than Boston, . 209 

1848. 800,000 people in Cubaj 209 

1848. Massacres in Hay ti, 211 

1848. The Bahamas contained 3,000 

whites, 11,000 blacks, 212 



30 
30 
31 



37 

43 
64 
68 



70 



89 



122 
123 
123 
126 



1848. Negro riots in Martinique, .... 212 
1848. Slavery abol. in French W. Indies, 

by Provis. Gov. of France, in Mh. 212 
1848. No slavery in the Banish W.Indies, 212 
1848. Over 20,000,000 souls in the U. S. 223 
1847. Lewiston factories erected, . . . ». 12 
1847. Railroads b^n to be extended 

N. and N. E. from Portland, . . 16 
1847. Steamboat on Lake Winnipiseogee, 19 
1847. Judge Meech's crops stated, ... 23 
1847. Lowell had about 30,000 inhab. . . 27 
1847. Lawrence founded, on the Merri- 

mac, 28 

1847. 1,530,000 miles of raikoad travel, 
and 3, 135,000 railroad passengers • 
carried, in New England, ... 29 
1847. Boston Water-works begun, ... 29 
1847. Boston has 1,300 acres, and 120,- 

000 inhabitants, 29 

1847. Lawrence Scientific School estab- 
lished in Harvard University, . . 30 
1847. Butler Insane Hospital, Providence, 

R. I., opened, 35 

1847. 2420 mUes of railroad in N. Eng- 
land, 'costing over 850,000,000, . 43 
1847. 900 miles of railroad in Mass. . , 43 
1847. 300 miles of railroad in Conn. . . 43 

1847. 370 mUes of raikoad in Vt 43 

1847. 75 miles of railroad in R. I. . . • . 43 
1847. 300 miles of railroad in Maine, . . 43 
1847. 475 miles of railroad in N. H. . . 43 
1847. Mrs. Bethune, founder of infant 

schools, died, 64 

1847. Steamers fix)m Havre to N.Y.estab. 65 
1847. Niagara wire suspension Bridge be- 
gun, 68 * 

1847. Erie Canal income was $3,500,000, 70 
1847. 1,250,000 vols, in N. York district 

school libraries, 70 

1847. Newark (N. J.) had 30,000 inhab. 77 
1847. The old Independence Bell tolled 

for the last ^ime, 22d Feb. ... 80 
1847. Girard College fin. and organized, 81 
1847. 331,000 pupils in Pennsylvania 

public schools, 82 

1847. President's message sent" by mag. 

telegraph to St. Louis, in 12 hours, 89 
1847, Key West (Florida) made a city, . 109 
1847. The African colony, Liberia, be- 
comes independent, 1?^ 
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1847. Audubon's Quadrupeds of North 

America, nearly finished, .... 112 
1847. Indigo grown at Baton Rouge, La. 112 
1847. Texas had 100,000 to 200,000 inh. 115 
1847. Cobalt found at Lamotte, Missouri, 117 
1847. The Mormons remove towards Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon, 118 

1847. 800 Hollanders settle in Iowa, . . 122 
1847. Building of the Pacific steamers, . 128 
1S47. 8,500,000 inh. in the Great VaUey, 129 
1847. Over 500 steamboats and 700 flat- 
boats pass the Louisville Canal, 

per annum, 130 

1847. More than 600 steamboats, worth 
810,000,000, on the Mississippi 

and its branches, 130 

1847. 64 steamboats on Lake Erie, . . . 130 
1847. City of Mexico taken, Aug. 23, . . 184 
1847. Santa Anna resigns pres. of Mexico, 184 
1847. Chili sent an engineer to Europe, 

to note improvements in art, ccc. 199 
1847. Line of steamers estab. betw. N. Or- 
leans, Havana, Matanzas, N. Y. . 210 
1847.* Br. W.I. planters petition for relief, 212 
1847. Baptiste Riche, pres. of Hayti, died, 211 
1847. The Southwestern States produced 

861 value, for each inhabitant, . 223 
1847. The Southern States produced l$42 

value, for each inhabitant, . . . 223 
1847. New England produced 4$83 value, 

for each inhabitant, 223 

1847. The Northwestern States produced 

$41 value, for each inhabitant, . 223 
1847. $1,000,000,000 worth prod, in U. S. 223 
1847. The Middle States produced $67 

value, for each inhabitant, . . . 223 
1847. Ireland relieved by Amer. benev. . 225 
1847. Great famine in Ireland, &c. . . . 225 
1846. Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad 

begun, V 16 

1846. Cotton factories estab. at Ports- 
mouth, N. H 18 

1846. Dr. Benj.Waterhouse died, . ... 31 
1846. Abel Carpenter, a rev. patriot, died, 34 
1846. Health insurance comm. in U. S. . 44 
1846. Tract House, New York, built, . . 64 
1816. Joseph Bonaparte (ex-king) died, . 78 
1846. 181,000 hhds. Sugar made m U. S. 112 
1846. Texas becomes one of the U. S. by 

annexation, 115 

1846. Texas exported cotton to the value 

of 8300,000, 115 

1846. Texas bought $1,200,000 worth of 

the U. S. 115 

1846. Public School System established in 

Galveston, Texas, 115 



1846. 50 and more cotton, and sereral 

vooUen factories, in Tennessee, . 119 
1846. Congress provides for Wisconsin's 

becoming a State, 122 

1846. Iowa became one of the TJ. S. . . 122 
1846. Upper California tkn. by U.S. navy, 128 
1846. Oregon boundary (49 deg.) settled 

with England, 128 

1846. Oregon colony sold 1200 bar. flour, 128 
1846. Montreal made the cajHtal of Can- 
ada East and West, 163 

1846. Americans and Mexicans com-- 

mence fighting, ... 1 .... 183 
1846. Alpacas first reared in Scotland, . . 192 
1846. Smithsonian Institute estab. . . . 225 
1845. Board of Education estab. in Me. . 16 
1845. Several railroads estab. in Vermont, 22 
1845. Mass. Acad, of Agricult. incorp. ! 30 

1845. Judge Joseph Story died, 31 

1845. Stewart's marble store built, in New 

York, 63 

1845. Fire in New York, which destroyed 

$6,000,000 worth, 64 

1845. Utica (New York) had 15,000 inh. 68 
1845. Texas annexed to the Union, • . .159 

1845. Great fire in Pittsburg, 82 

1845. Florida becomes one of the U. S. . 109 
1845. A bug destructive to orange trees, 

&c., appeared in Florida, .... 109 
1845. Annexation of Texas hotly dis- 
cussed in Congress, 115 

1845. J. K. Polk elected pres. of U. S. 132, 158 
1845. War betw. U.S. and Mexico began, 159 
1845. The U. S. send an ambassador to 

Mexico, 183 

1845. V. Ellis pbtains the monopoly of 

steam navigation on the Orinoco, 209 
1845. The Domingan Republic formed in. 

East Hayti, 211 

1845. Banished " Patriots " of Canada al- 
lowed to return, 163 

1845. Book of the Exploring Exped. pub. 225 
1845. Observatories built at Cincinnati 

and Cambridge, . 225 

1844. N. Jersey adopts a new constitut'n, 79 
1844 . P. S. Duponceau, linguist, &c., died, 82 
1844. Nicholas Biddle, financier, died, . . 81 
1844. Nicholas, emp. of Russia, employs 
Mr. Winans to make $4,000,000 
worth of engines, cars, dec. ... 88 
1844. Agricultural school recommended 

by the governor of Virginia, . . 101 
1844. Morse's Magnetic Telegraph used, 88 
1844. A. B. Jones president of Texas, . . 115 
1844. Treaty annexing Texas rejected by 

the Senate, 115 
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1844. Slmotans and Monnons qoairel; 

Joseph Smith killed^ 118 

1844. Mexico revolts fcom Santa Anna, . 182 
1844. The Heiress of Brazil married to 

Prince De Joinville, 206 

1844. A tieat^Ttnade with China, by the 

U. S., opening to ns five ports, . 225 
1843. North boundary of Maine settled, . 16 
1843. A new constitution peaceably adopt- 
ed in Rhode Island, ...... 35 

1843. Smoke volcano broke forth in Ga. . 106 
1843. Andrew Jackson, ex-president, died, 119 
1843. XT. S. Bankrupt Law repealed, . . 225 
1843. Treaty with Great Britain, .... 128 

1842. S. Hammond, of the " Boston Tea _^ 

Party," died, 24 

1842. Washington AUston, painter, died, 31 
1842. Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing died, . . 31 
1842. Bunker Hill Monument finished, . 31 
1842. Croton water first intr6d. into N.Y. 63 
1842. Florida Indians subdued, and re- 
moved west of the Mississippi, . 109 
1842. 'National Observatory founded at 

Washington, 132, 225 

1842. Yucatan left the Mexican Union, . 182 
1842. Mexican claims determined, . . . 183 
1842. Exploring Exped. returns to U. S. . 225 
1842. Chma made her first foreign treaty, 225 
1841. T. W. Dorr chosen gov. of R. I. by 

a new constitution party, .... 35 
1841. John Tyler became president, by 

Harrison's death, 132, 158 

1841. W. H. Harrison, pres., died, . 116, 132 
1841. W. H. Harrison pres. of U. S. 132, 158 
1840. Half a million people in Maine, . . 16 
1840. Land speculations in Maine, ... 16 
1840. Vermont produced $48 per person, 23 
1840. Cunard line of steamers estab. . . 31 
1840. 2,250,000 inhab. in New England, 43 
1840. 936,000,000 lbs. oi cotton raised in 

the U. S 105 

1840. Jo. Smith said he found the Mor- 
mon plates, 1 . .118 

1840. Jesse Bushyhead, Chief Justice of 

the Cherokees, died, 128 

1810. Kingston the capital of Canada, . . 163 
1840. The Canadas united into one gov't, 163 
1840. Francia, dictator of Paraguay, died, 204 
1840. U. S. sold Cuba $6,000,000 wwth, 210 
1840. The iJ. S. bought of Cuba f9,000,- 

000 worth, w . .210 

1840. 17,-268,666 soub in the U. S. . . . 223 
1840. A census of the U. S. taken, ... 223 
1840. U. S. Bankrupt Law passed, ... 224 
1839. Lowell Institute lectures comm. . . 31 
1839. NT. Bcrwditdii mathematidaD, died, 31 



1839. Matt. Carey (philanthropist) ^ed 

in Philadelphia, 82 

1839. Commissioners appointed on Mex- 
ican claims, 183 

1839. Smithson bequeathed S500,TH)0 to 
the V, S., to " diffuse knowledge 

amongmen," 225 

1838. 233,000 pupils in Pa. pub. schools, 82 
1838. Osceola (Seminole chief) captured, 109 
1838. Exploring Expedition sailed, . . . 225 
1837. Ex-president Madison died, .... 94 
1837. M, Van Buren became pres. . 132, 158 
1837. " Patriot " insurrection in Canada, 162 
1836. Bangor and Orono railroad made, . 16 
1836. John Marshall (chief justice) died, . 94 
1836. Battle of San Jacinto achieves Tex- 
an independence, 114 

1836. Texas declares itself independent 

of Mexico, 114 

1836. Sam. Houston pres. of Texas, . .115 
1836. Michigan became one of the U. S. 122 
1836. The U. S. acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Texas, 182 

1836. California left the Mexican Union, 182 
1836. Texans resolve that the Rio Grande 

is their boundary, 183 

1835. S. Slater, father of cotton manufac- 
tures in the U. S., died, 35 

1835. Great fire in N. Y. j 20 acres burnt, 64 
1835. 100,000 pupils in Pa. pub. schools, 82 
1835. The fig and orange trees of Geor- 
gia frost-killed, ......... 107 

1835. D. G. Burnet first pres. of Texas, . 114 
1835. Texas withdrew frcmi the Mexican 

Federation, 114, 182 

1835. Capt. Ross shat up in the Arctic 

Ocean, 166 

1835. Spain and Portugal had no conti- 
nental possessions in America, . 222 
1833. Colombia divided into three states, 191 
1833. Stephen Girard, millionaire, died, . 81 
1833. Jackson chosen president again, . 158 
1832. Charles Carrol, last of the signers 

of the Declar. of Indep., died, . . 91 
1832. The Asiatic cholera commences in 

North America, at Montreal, . . 162 
1832. 800,000 slaves freed in the British 
West Indies, by the British gov't, 
for $100,000,000, Aug. 1st, . . .212 
1880. Centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Boston, 32 

1830. Second French Revolution, .... 157 

1830. Simon Bolivardied, 191 

1629. Andrew Jackson became pres. 132, 158 
1829. Navigati<m alcng the north coast 

of America completed, 166 
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1827. First infismt (or primary) school 

opened in New x ork, 64 

1826. Charles Carrol signs again the Dec- 
laration of Independence, .... 91 
1826. Adams and Jefferson died, July 4th ! 94 
1825. Lowell had 200 inhabitants, ... 27 
1825. Bunker Hill Monument began,v. . 31 
1825. John Lowell, founder of the Lowell 

Institute, died, 31 

1825. Intelligence of the Erie Canal's 
opening conveyed from Buffalo 
to N. York, in 1 Aour, 20 minutes, 70 
1825. Erie Canal (N. Y.) finished, ... 70 
1825. John Quincy Adams became pres- 
ident of the U. S 132, 158 

1825. Peru adopted a constitution, and 

organized its government, . . . 197 
1825. Constitution of Bolivia formed, . . 198 
1825. Bohvia declared herself indepen- 
dent, July 6th, 198 

1^5. Great Temperance reform began, . 224 
1825. Sucre defeats EoyaUsts of Peru, 197-8 
1824. Lafayette's triumphal visit to U. S. 159 
1824. Iturbide, Emperor of Mexico, shot, 182 
1824. Mexico adopted a new constitution, 182 
1824. Bolivia separated from Peru, . . . 198 
1823. Colombian War of Inde|). concl. . 119 
1823. Peace made between Spain and the 

United Provinces, 204 

1823. Brazil became independent, . . . 206 
1821. Missouri became one of the U. S. . 122 
1821. <'The Missouri Compromise" made, 122 
1821. Monroe chosen president again, . . 158 
1821. Guatemala dec. her indep. of Spain, 186 
1821. The First Colombian Congress met, 191 
1821. Gen. San Martin takes Lima, ... 197 
1321. Peru declares its indep. of Spain, . 197 
1821. John VI. returns to Portugal, leav- 
ing Pedro, his son, over Brazil, . 206 
1820. Maine becomes one of the U. S. . 16 
1820. 300,000 inhabitants in Maine, . . 16 
1820. Mexican indep. recog. by Spain, . 182 
1819. First Steam Nav. of the Atlantic, . 65 

1819. Florida ceded to the U. S 109 

1819. Bolivar liberates Colombia, .... 190 
1818. The Seminoles conquered by the 

U. S.^ some fled to Florida, . . 109 
1818. Illinois becomes one of the U. S. . 122 
1818. First steamboat built on Lake Erie, 130 
1817. Erie Canal ri^. Y.) begun, .... 70 
1817. Mississippi became one of the U. S. 1 12 
1817. Great enug. ftom N. Eng. to Ohio, 121 

1817. 20 boats on the Ohio, 130 

1817. Monroe's tour through the U. S. . 158 
1817. San Martin conquers the Bojralists, 

securing ChUiaii independence, • 199 



1817. James Monroe became pres. . 132, 159 
1816. Cold summer in N. E. ; crops lost, 121 
1816. Indiana became one of the U. S. . 122 
1815. Battle of New Orleans, 8th Jan. . 113 
1814. Victory of Lake Champlain, ... 24 
1814. City of Washington burnt, . ... 89 
1814. Battle of North Point, near Balto. 89, 113 
1813. Madison* chosen president again, . 158 
1813. Mexico dec. h^ mdep. of Spain, . 182 
1812. Odd occurrence at Groton, Conn. . 37 
1812. Xiouisianabecomesoneof theU. S. 114 
1812. Naval victories over England, . . 158 
1812. War dec. by U. S. ag. Gt. Britain, 158 
1812. On^ fifth of the people of Quito 

murdered, 190 

1812. First Venezuelan Congress assem. 190 
1812. Constitution adopted in Venezuela, 190 
1812. Dreadful disturb, in New Grenada, 190 
1811. Venezuela dec. her indep. of Spain, 190 
1810. Sarah Bishop, the hermitess, med, . 39 
1810. Guatemala rebels against Spain, '. 186 
1810. The French take Madrid, Spain, . 190 
1810. Chili revolted from Spain, .... 199 
1810. Buenos Ayres became independent, 203 
1809. James Madison became pres. 132, 158 
1808. The Mexicans rebel against Spain, 182 
1807. U. S- Coast Survey begpn, .... 225 
1806. New Grenada, under Miranda, re- 
bels against Spain, 190 

1806. Buenos Ayres taken by the British, 

for a few months, 203 

1806. The royal family of Portugal emi- 
grate to Brazil, 206 

1805. Jefiierson elected president again, • 158 
1803. Fulton introduces steamboats, . . 64 
1803. Louisiana (all the Fr. ter. W. of the 
Mississippi,, with the State of La.) 
bought by U. S. ... 114, 122, 157 
1803. The French evacuate Hayti, . . .211 
1802. Ohio became one of the U. S. . . 121 
1801. Hayti declared independent, . . .211 
1801. Thos. Jefferson became pres. 133, 157 
1800. Con^ss removed from Philadel- 
phia to Washington, 157 

1799. Washington died, 94, 156 

1797. John Adams chosen president, 133, 157 
1796. Cane sugar first made in the IJ. S. 113 
1796. Tennessee became one of the U. S. 120 
1795. Indian war in Ohio ends ; Wayne's 

treaty with the N. W. Indians, . 121 
1795. The Maroons of Jamaica revolt and 

are hunted, 211 

1793. John Fitch prophesied that steam- 
boats would cross the Atlantic, . 38 

1793. Rrst French Revolution, 157 

1792. Kentucky became one of the TJ. S. 120 
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1791. Vermont beeame one of the U. S. . 25 

1790. Rhode Island bee. one of the U. S. 35 
1790. First cotton-mill in the U. S. estab. 

by S. Slater, at Fawtucket, . . 36, 223 
1790. District of Columbia ceded to U. S. 157 
1789. Tennessee ceded by N. C. to U. S. 120 
1789. George Washington president, . . 133 
1789. Federal constitution adopted ', pres- 
ent government of U. S. goes into 

operation, 133, 156 

1789. Negroes of Hayti rise agsunst the 

whites, . «..«.. 211 

1788. Steamboat made by John Fitch, . 38 
1788. First permanent settlement in Ohio ; 

at Marietta, by Gen. Putnam, 116, 121 
1788. Boats first passed between the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic, 187 

1787. Cotton-seed first planted in the U. 

S., in South Carolina, 105 

1787. Almost all Ohio occupied by In- 
dians, 121 

1786. Kentucky becomes a " District," . 120 
1784. New Brunswick separate fi:om 

Nova Scotia, 161 

1783. A new constitution adopted in N. 

Hampshire, . 21 

1783. Revolutionary War finished ; peace 
between England and Am. ; our 
independence acknowledged, 133, 155 
1783. Volcanic eruption of Sloiptar Yo- 

kul, Iceland, 167 

1781. ComwaUis and 10,000 British sur- 
render, at Yorktown, Oct. 19th, . 155 
1781. Contests between ComwaUis and 

Greene, in the Carolinas, . . • . . 155 
1780. Battle of Camden ; Gen. De Kalb, . 85 

1780. Nashville founded, 120. 

1780. Treason of Arnold ; Andre hung, . 154 
1780. Gen. Lincoln surrendered Charles- 
ton, S. C, to the British, in May, 154 
1780. Rochambeau and 6,000 French jom 

Washington, 154 

1779. Sanannah taken by the British, . . 153 
1779. Gen. Sullivan punished New York 

Indians, 154 

1779. Gen. Tryon plundered N. Haven, 
and bumea Fairfield and Nor- 

walk, 154 

1778. Battle of Monmouth, in June, . 79, 153 
1778. Gen. Clarke punishes Ky. Indians, . 120 
1778. British troops leave Philadelphia, . 152 
1778. Britain tries to negotiate and bribe, 152 
1778. France acknowledged our indepen- 
dence, . . • 152 

1778. FEstaing's French fleet came over, 153 
1778. :Massacre in Wyoming, 153 
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1777. 
1776. 

1776. 

1776. 

1776. 
1776. 

1775. 

1775. 
1775. 
1775. 
1775. 
1775. 

1775. 
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1775. 
1775. 
1775. 

1775. 
1775. 
1774. 
1773. 
1773. 
1771. 

1770. 
1770. 

1769. 
1765. 

1764. 

1764. 

1764. 
1763. 
1763. 



1763. 



SnnBader of Burgoyne and 6000 

men. at Saratoga, Oct. 17, .«. . 152 
Battles of Stillwater, Sept. and Oct. 151 
--Xiaiayette embarked for America, 
to share the losses, toils and per- 
ils of our Revolution, 151 

Battle of Princeton, 151 

Victory of Bennington, Aug. 16, 25, 115 
Victory at Trenton in December j 

Washington takes 900 Hessians, 150 
New York taken by the British, . . 150 
Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, July 4th, . . . 63, 79, 133, 150 
Continental Congress, assembled, . 150 
British troops evacuate Boston, 

March 17, 150 

New Hampshire joins the Revolu- 
tion ; adopts a constitution) ... 21 
Delaware became one of the States, 86 
Maryland an independent State, . 91 
Old Guatimala totally destroyed, . 186 

New Guatimala built, 186^ 

Ticonderoga and Crown Point taken 

from the British by the Am. . .148 
Arnold's expedition through the 
wilderness of Maine, to Quebec, 

150, 154 
Schuyler^s expedition against Que- 
bec, by Lake Champlain, .... 150 
Battle of Bunker HiU, 17th June, . 148 
Battle of Lexington, 19th April, . . 145 
British destroy military stores, at 

Concord, 145 

Revolutionary War begun, .... 133 
Washington commander-in-chief, . 149 
Boston Port Bill shuts the port, . . 143 
Boone removes to Ey., with 51 fam. 120 
Tea thrown into ^ston harbor, . . 143. 
British revenue .officers maltreated 

« in* Boston, 142. 

Oppressive enactments of Britain, . 58 
Boston Massacre; English troops 

fire on Americans, in State-street, 141 
Daniel Boone visits Kentucky, . . 120 
First permanent settlement in Ten- 
nessee, «... 120 



England decides that Vermont be- 
longs to New York, 25 

50 families settle at NashviUe, 

(Tenn.,) but are driven off, . . 120 
St. Louis settled by Frenchmen, . 122 
Cuba restored to Spain by Britain, 210 
Mississippi ceded to Great Britain, 
and most of ihe North Americioi 
settlements, • . . 112, 122, 162, 222 
All Canada surrend^ to the. English, 162. 
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1763. Peace of Paris, between England 

- and France, 57 

1762. Mason and Dixon's Line ran, . . 86 
1762. Cuba taken by Britain from Spain, 210 
1760. Montreal taken from the French, . 140 
1760. Oppressive acts of Britain, .... 58 
1759. Canada conquered by the British, . 56 
1759. Quebec, Niagara, Ticonderoga, and 

Crown Point, taken from French, 139 
1758. Wm. Pitt at head of Eng. affwrs, 137 
1758. Forts Du Quesne, Frontenac, and 

Louisburg taken, 138 

1757. Ft. WiUiam Henry taken by the 

French, 137 

1756. Great war preparations in America, 136 
1755. Expedition against Niagara and 

Crown Point, 135 

1755. AcaTlia depopulated of the French, 162 
1755. Braddock^s defeat, near Fort Du 

Quesne, . 135 

1755. 13 English colonies join in French 

t^r 7*3^ 92 134 

1755. "French and Indian," or "Old 

French War," 57, 133, 162 

1754. Georgia col. given up to the long, . 108 
1753. The Old Independence Bell, used 

on Independence Hall, was cast, . 80 
1748. Peace betw. England and France, 

after George II.'s war, 57 

1747. Lima and CaHao destroyed, . . . 196 
1746. N. Y. unites with N. Eng. agt. Can. 76 
1745. Indian incursions distress N. York ; 

Saratoga destroyed, 76 

1744. King George's (II.) War; Louis- 
burg taken, ...... 56, 138, 162 

1743. Geo. Clinton sent gov. to N. York, 76 

1742. Spanish attack Georgia, 108 

1740. Georgia wars with Florida, .... 108 
1740. "Wax between England and Spain, 108 
1736. Negro slaves massaared at N. Y. . 76 
1735. 400 German, Swiss and Scotch, 

came to Georgia, 107 

1733. 500 poor En^h came to Georgia, 107 
1732. ' First stage route betw. Boston and 

N.Y 63 

1732. First settlement of Ga., by Ogle- 
thorpe, at Savannah, ..... 107 
1729. Tennessee a part of N. Carolina, . 120 
1729. Caxolinas separated into North and 

South, .104 

1725. Indian border war, begtin in 1722, 

Ceased 'i^ 

1724. Fort Dumnier, Vt.Vbuit,* .* .* .25,47 
1722. War with Indians bordering on the 

New England colonies, .... 56 
1722. Hayti div. betw. France and Spain, 211 



722. Dreadful huni^^iAe in i«inttic», . . 212 
721. Danes settle in Greenland, .... 166 
721. Old Guatimala almost destroyed, . 186 
720. Briti^ settle the Bahamas, .... 214 

718. Penn died, in England, 84 

717. New Orleans fbunded, , i .... 114 
716. Maryland govemm^t restored to 

Lord Baltimore, 91 

716. Ft. Ros^tlie, now Natdiez, founded, 112 
713. Queen Anne's war ended ; peace 

between France and England, . 56 
713. Tuscaroras join the "Five Na- 
tions," to make the "Six Na- 
tions," (N. Y.) 103 

712. Of 2500 set. in La., 400 survive, . 114 
710. Germans set. on the Trent, (N. C.) 103 
707. Frenchmen settle on the Trent, 

(N. C.)- 103 

705. Alex. Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe) 

left on Juan Fernandez, .... 199 
704. Deerfield attacked by French and 

Indians, 55 

703. Delaware partly separated from 

Pennsjivania, .86 

702. The two Jerseys made a royal col., 

united and called New Jersey, . . 79 
702. Queen Anne's War began, . . .55/162 
701. Penn gives Pennsylvania a new 

charter, 84 

700. Buccaneers in W. Indies cease, . . 215 
699. Penn returns to Pennsylvania, . . 84 
699. First settlement ^ Louisiana, at 

Iberville, 114 

698. Earl of Bellamont gov. of N.York, 75 
696. Indians attack Haverfadll, Mass. . . 54 
692. Witchcraft delusion began in Salem, 52 
692. Col. Fletcher gov. ci New York, . 75 
692. Terrible earthquake in Jamaica ^ 

Port Royal overwhelmed, . • .212 
691. Gov. Sloughter died, (N. Y.) . . . 75 
691. Schuyler, with Moh&wks, defeats 

the Canadians, ' . . 75 

690. Schenectady burnt ; 60 kille*, ... 74 
690. King William's War began, . '. .162 
689. The Savages tittaek Dover, N. H. . 21 
689. Wm. III. assm&es the gov't of Md. 90 
689. News comes of the Revolution of 

1688, . • 74 

688. Virginia contaiins 60,000 people, . 100 
686. Andros governor of the colonies, . 52 
685. Dtike of York made Mng fts James 

IL 74 

684. Penn returned to England, leaving 

Pennsylvania prosperous, .... 83 
683. La SaHe descends the Miissisisippi, 

and names Lctnisiatoa; • • • . . Ill 
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1682. Ths people of I9ew York allowed 

to elect representatives, 72 

1682. Penn comes to Fennsylyania; with 

. 2000 colonists, 83 

1682. Penn purchases Delaware, .... 86 
1681. Charles grants Pean Pennsylvania 

and Delaware, 83 

1679. New Hampshire sep. from Mass. . 21 
1678. Plnlip's war, of 3 years, ceased, » 51, 49 
1676. Streets first paved in N. Y. city, . 63 
1676. Jersey divided into East and West, 79 
1676. Charles, Lord Baltimore, succeeded 

his father, 90 

1676. Lord Bahimore died, 90 

1676. Civil wAr in Virginia j Bacon ag'st 

Berkeley, 100 

1675. First hlodd shed in Philip's war, at 

Swansey, 49 

1674. Edmund Andros made gov. of N. Y. 72 
1674. New York restored to the English, 72 
1674. The English give Surinam to the 

Dutch, for New York, 209 

1673. New York retaken by the Dutch, . 71 
1672. Providence island occupied by Eng- 
land, 214 

1672. The Bahamas uninhabited, . . . .214 
1671. Charleston (S. C.) settled, the Port 

Royal col. iiaiving moved thither, 102 
1670. Sayle settled Port Royal, South Car- 
olina, •. 102 

1667. Surinam (Guiana) taken by Dutch, 208 
1666. 12,000 itihab. in Maryland colony, 90 
1666. ykginians rejoiced m Charles* re- 

" storation, 100 

1665. Elizabethtown settled, 79 

1664. Duke of York (Jas.H.UookN.Y. 71 
1664. New Jersey comes under the Eng- 
lish ; first called Jersey j George 
Carteret made governor, .... 79 
1664. Delaware comes under the English, 86 
1664. Tennessee granted to Clarendon, . 120 
1663. Rhode Island diarter granted by 

Charles H 35 

1663. Cardinas granted to Clarendon, . .102 
1663. Drummond gov. of the Carolinas, . 102 
1661. Dutch sell to Portugal all claim to 

Brazil, for eight tons of gold, . . 205 
1660. Cromwell usurps the sovereignty, . 100 
1656. Quakers sent away from Mass. . . 59 
1655. Peter Stuyvesant (N. Y.) attacks 

Swedes, and takes Delaware, . . 86 

1655. Jamaica taken by the English, . .211 

1652. Maine attached to Massachusetts, . 16 

1650. Baptists excommunicated, &c., in 

Plymouth and Massachusetts col- 

onieSy ..••••...... 59 



1650. Noith CatoKftft first settled, . » . 109 
1650. Surinam, or Dutch Gkiiana, taken 

under English protectioii, «... 208 
1646. Horseneck battle, between Dutch 

and Indians, 71 

1645. Claybome's rebellion in Maryland, 
1643. Federal Union, for defence, by Ply- 
moudi, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and New Haven colonies, . . 48 
1643. Dutch war (N. Y.) with Indians, . ' 71 
1641. New Hampshire joined to Mass. . 21 

1638. New Haven settled, 47 

1637. Pequots killed persons at Saybrook 

and Wethersfield, . 47 

1636. First settlement in Rhode Island, by 

Roger Williams, at Providence, 34, 47 
1635. Windsor, Hartford, and Wethers- 
field, settled, 40 

1635. Ann Hutchinson preached in Mass. 47 
1634. Ld. Baltimore sends Calvert to Md. 90 
1634. 60 Eng. and Fr. settled Surinam, 206 
1633. First house built in Connecticut, at 

Windsor, 40,47 

1632. White Mts. called Chrystal Hills, . 19 
1632. Buccaneers estab. at Tortuga and 

Hispaniola, 215 

1630. Boston founded, Sept. 17, .... 32 
1630. Buccaneers first appeared in West 

Indies, 215 

1630. 1500 settle in Dorchester, Charles- 
town, &c. , . i 32, 46 

1627. Swedes and Finns at Cape Henlo- 

pen, (Del.) .85 

1624. Danes nrst settle New Jersey, . .- 78 
1624. Of 9000 comers to Va., 1800 left, . 100 
1623. First permanent settlement in Me., 16 
1623. New Hampshire first settled, . '. 20, 47 
1622. Opechancanough plots destructton to 
the English; 347 killed, .... 99 
1620. First set. of N. England j by « Pil- 
grim Fathers," at Plymouth, 22d 

December, . 32, 33, 45 

1619. Slavery introd. into U. S. ; Dutch 

bring 20 Africans to Jamest'n, 99, 110 
1614. Eirst ship built in Maine, by Capt* 

Smith, 12 

1614. First set. ofN.Y. city (Manhattan,) 71 
1614. First set. of N. York, at Albany, . 71 
1612. Pocahontas inveigled to Jamest'n, . 99 
1611. Virginia colony prosperous, . . . 99 
1609. Henry Hudson mscovered Hudson 

river, 70 

1609. 9 ships and 900 emigrants sent to 

Virginia, 98 

1608. Quebec founded, and Montreal soon 

after, 161 
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1607. First pennaaent English setflement 

in V, S,, at Jamestown, 13th May, 95 
1607. First attempted settlemt. in Maine, 15 
1600. French begm to settle Newfound- 
land, and along the St. Lawrence, 161 
1595. Raleigh searches, in Terra Firma, 

for £1 Dorado, 208 

1586. Jesuits convert the Indians of Bue- 
nos Ayres, 203 

1564. St. Augustine (Fa.) set. by Span- 

laros, ••••■••••••• xuvf 

1562. French Protestant settlement near 

St. Augustine, 108 

1553. Battle between Valdivia and the 

Araucanians of Chili, 199 

1550. New Grenada again under Spain, . 190 
1549. San Salvador, oldest town of Brazil, 

founded, 205 

1548. Jews, persecuted by Inquisitors, set- 
tle in Brazil, 205 

1545. Spaniards open first mine at Potosi, 197 
1543. The Araucanians defeat Spaniards, 199 

1541. Pizarro assassinated, 196 

1540. Buenos Ayres prospers under Al- 
varez, . . . . , 203 

1540. Chin invaded by Valdivia, . . . . 199 
1539. Exploring expedition of De Soto 
and 900 others, in south part of 

U. S Ill 

1538. Chili invaded by Almagro, who is 

defeated, 199 

1536. New Grenada conquered by Gronza- 

lo de Ximenes, 189 

1536. Bogota, king of the Moscas, of New 

Grenada, 189 

1535. Buenos Ajrres founded by Pedro de 

Mendoza, .203 

1533. Lima, Peru, founded by Pizarro, . 196 
1531. Pizarro invaded the Peruvian em- 
pire, 189, 193 

1526. Seb. Cabot explored the La Plata, . 203 
1525. Pizarro sails to explore Peru, . , , 192 
1524. Old Guatimala founded, ...... 186 

1519. Patagonia discovered by Magellan, 200 

1518. Cortez invades Mexico, 173 

1518. Spaniards first hear of Mexico,' . . 173 
1516. De Solis entered the La Plata, . . 202 
1512. Florida discovered, 108 
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1511. Cuban aborigines conquered by 

Velasquez, 210 

1504. Nunez landed in Guiana ; calls it 

Terra Firma, 208 

1500. Cabral, a Portuguese, discovered 
Brazil, took possession, and called 

it Santa Cruz, . 205 

1498. Venezuela discov. by Columbus, . 189 
1498. Guiana discov. by Columbus, . . .208 
1497. Cabot coasts the Atlantic shore of 

North America, 161 

1496. Columbus founds first colony of 
New World, at St. Domingo, in 

Hayti, '. 210 

1494. Columbus discovered the Caribbee 

Isles, 214 

1494. Jamaica discov. by Columbus, . .211 
1493. Porto Rico had 600,000 inhab. . .211 
1493. Porto Rico discov. by Columbus, . 211 
1493. Second Fleet of discovery sent out 

under Columbus, Sept. 25, . . . 220 
1493. The Poj)e grants all land W. of the 

Atlantic to the king of Spain, . . 220 
1493. Triumphal progress of Columbus 

in Spain, 219 

1493. Columbus got back to Palos, ... 219 
1492. Hayti discov. by Columbus, . . . 210 
1492. Cuba discov. by Columbus, . . . .210 
1492. Columbus takes possession of the 

land for Spain, 219 

1492. Columbus discovers land in the 

Western Hemisphere, Oct. 11th, . 219 
1492. Columbus sailed from Palos, Spain, 

to discover America, Aug. 3a,*. . 218 
1450. The Greenland colony perished, . .166 
1435. Columbus bom, at Genoa, .... 216 
1350. The Black Death ravages Green- 
land, &CC 166 

1261. Haco, lining of Norway, conquered 

Iceland, . ., 168 

1131. Peruvian empire founded by Manco 

Eapac, 193 

1023. Greenland became subject to Den- 
mark, 166 

982. Discovery and settlement of Green- 
land, 165 

874. Icelandfirst settled by Norwe^ans, 16^ 
860. Iceland discov. by a Norwegian, . 168 
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PRONOUNCING INDEX 

OP 

PERSONS, PLACES, INTERESTING EVENTS, &c., 

MENTIONED IN THIS WORK, WITH NOTATIONS OF THE MOST DIFFICULT WORDS, 
ACCORDING TO WORCESTER'S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONART. 

a, 6, I, ft, a, f, Umgi ft, <, I, 8, it, f^ thmti y, 9, }, 9, 9, y, oftMura^ — ftre j fftr, flut, fUl; taUr, hir. 
mten, tfit\ mdve, nlfr, 1611; bAll, bttr, riUe. — 9« (t^i 9> ii '^^ ^> •'^» S> &> Aord; 9 « z, ^ a» gz;— tiUi. 



A. — Ab^9H^, Island, 814. 
Abercrombie, Lord, 138. 
Abraham, Heights of, 139. 
Xc-9-die', or A-ca'di-ajlG^. 
Adams, Fort, Newport, 34. 
Adams, J. U., Pres., 31, 

132,158; J., 133, 149, 157. 
Adult schools, 994. 
Atirolites, 38. 
Africa, 38, 110. 
Africans. See Negroes. 
Agiocochook Mts.. 19. 
Agricult. Acad.. Mass., 30. 
Agricult. Inst., Mass., 30. 
Agriculture, in Maine, 12 ; 

N. H.,19$ Vt.,93;Ma88., 

27, 30 ; Conn., 36 : N. E., 

43 ;S. States, 87, 99, 110; 

Ija., 119; Buenos Ayres, 

203. 
Al-9-bll'm^, 111. 
£l'b9-ny, 30, 64, 66, 70, 76. 
Al-b9-miirle' Sound, 102. 
JU'Ie-gha-ny Mts., 38, 81, 

87,93,116, 119,129. 
Alligators, 107, 111, 905, 

207 ; stbry and cut, 906. 
Almagro, 199. 
Alpacas, 199. 
Alyarez, Got., 903. 
Am'9-zSn RiTer,8ize of,991. 
ilm'boy, 78. 
Amherst, 30. 
&m'berst, Lord, 138. 
Am-9S-]ceag', 18. 
American army, 149. 
American flag, 159. 
Americus Vespucins, 990. 
Anaya, Pres. of Mex., 184. 
Andes Mts., 188, 197, 196, 

201, 991. 
Andr^, Maj., 154. 
Androe, 39, 59, 79. 74. 
Xn-dr^s-cSfffin River, 16. 
Annals of N. H., 91 : of 

Vt. 95. 
i^n-iiftpVn8,Md.,88; N.S., 

56. 
Annex, of Texas, 115, 159. 
Antiquities of Am., 991 ; 

Central Am., 187 ; Peru, 

199 : California, 170. 
Aift-85'ni-9, 49. 
Antelopes, 195, and eat 



Appalachian chain of mts., 

or Alleghanies, 199. 
Aqueduct, C5-cbYt'y-&te, 

98, 99 ; Croton. 99, 63. 
Ar-&u-ca'ni-9nfl, 198, 900. 
Argal, Capt, w. 
Argentine Repub., 5101. 
^r-kftn's^, 93, 119, 199. 
Ar-kftn's9s River, 119,123. 
Armoiy, U. S.,Tenn., 119. 
Arnold, 150. 154. 
Arrows, Indian, 45, SO^Ol. 
Arts, useful, in Am., 88. 
Arsenal, U. B., 19,31. 
i^s-cat'n^y Mt., 99. 
Ashley River, 109, 104. 
A'si-9, (a'shf-fi). 38. 
As-samp'ti^n, 909, 903. 
Astoria, Oregon, 198. 
Astor, J. J., 64. 
At-»-hutLlfp9, (&t-9-hwftr- 

p^h). inca, 194, 196. 
Atlantic and SL Lawrence 

Railroad, 16. 
Atlantic, the,76,95.101,900. 
Atlantic steamer, first, 65. 
Attttcks, 141, 149. 
An'b9m,Mt.,Cemetery, 31. 
Xu'bvm, N.Y.,67. 
Audubon, J. J., 119. 
Au-gQ8't9,Me.f 19,16. 
Aurora Borealis, Iceland, 

168. 
Austin, Ann, 59. 
Austin, Texas, 115. 
Austria, 95. 
A-zSre^', islands, 917. 
Aztecs, the, 170. 
B. — B&che, A. D., 995. 
Badgers, 195, and cut 
Bacon, Nathaniel, 100. 
Baffin's Bay, 163, 164, 165. 
Bfi-ha'm» Is'I^nd, 914. 
Ballston, 64. 
Bartj-mOre, 85, 91, 113; 

Lord, 86, 90 ; Cecil, Ld. 

B.. 90 ; Chas., 91. 
B&n^ffUr, 19, 16 ; 9c Or'9-nd 

Rauroadj 16. 
Bank of U. S., 81. 
Bankrupt law, g9f, 995. 
Baptists, 59, 60. 
Barbary Powen, 184. 
Barbecue, described, 131. 



Bllr-c9-10'n9, 919. [146. 

Bttrn'st^.ble, 146; story, 

Barnwell, Col., 103. 

Batb, 16. 

Battle at Fort Mystic, 48 ; 
Fairfield, 48 ; Narroigan- 
sett, 51 ; Trenton, l50 ; 
Monmouth, 79. 159 ; 
Princeton,i51 ; Cfamden, 
85 ; Stillwater, 151 ; 
North Point, 89. 113; 
New Orleans, 113, 133; 
San Jacinto, 114; Lex- 
ington and Concord, 
145; Bunker Hill and 
Breed's, 148; Tabasco, 
173; .Lake Champlain, 
94 ; Bennington, 95. 

Battle< Monument, 8. 

Baum, Col., 95. 

Bears, 15,25,44, 61,195; 
127,and cut ; 164.and cut 

Beasts, &c, of N.Am.,112. 

Beavers, 15, 125, and cut 

Bell of Indepen. Hall, 80. 

Bellamont, Gov., 75. 

B^'ning-tpn, Vt, 67, 153. 

Berkeley, Gov., 100. 

Bethune, Mrs. J., 64. 

BShr'jng^s Straits, 165. 

Bible, 58, 60, 118. 

Biddle, Nicholas, 83. 

Birds, of Am., 112: Brazil, 
204^ Guiana, 207. 

BiVming-h&m, Conn., 42. 

Bisons, 117, cut ; 125, 127. 

Black Death plague, 166. 

Black HUls, 193; Mtl9. 

Blackfeet tribes, 193. 

Blackstone, Mr., 39. 

BUnd Asylum, Mass., 31. 

Blowing Cave, 93. 

Blue Ridge, Va.. 93. 

Board of Education,Maine, 
16, 1"$". TMoscas, 189. 

B5-g9-til', king of the 

B9-li'vsir, 190, 197. 

B9-nv'i-9, 196,991. 

Bonaparte, emperor, 78, 
157, 190; king, 78. 

Boone, Dan., 190, and cut 

B8r'd9n-tS^n, 78. 

Boston, 19, 16, 91, 1», 96, 
34,46,01,50,65,67,74, 



76, 78, 85, 87, 141, 144, 
150, 185, 198, 909. 

Botanic Garden,Key West, 
109. 

Botany Bay, 109. 

Boundary, N. Eastern j 16. 

Bowditch, 31. [16. 

B0w'doiti,(bd'dn) CoUego, 

Braddock, General, 135. 

Bradstreet, Colonel, 138. 

Bi&n'don, Vt., 99. 

Brattleboro, Vt, 91, 95. 

,Br9-ztK, 904,999. 

Brazil wood, 905. 

Breakwater, Delaware, 85. 

Breed's Hill, 148. 

Brem'fn steamers, 65. 

Bridge, Bellows* FaUs, 99 ; 
Niagara, 68 ; story, 34. 

Brls't9l, R. L, 34. 

British, 79, 89, 113, 190, 
133, 140—155. 

British Am., 16,100,904. 

British troops first attacked 
in Boston, 141. 

Brookfield, 50. 

Brown University, 33. 

Briin^'wick, 16. 

Buccaneers, 215. 

Buenos Ayres, (bwa'n^v- 
I'res,) 201. 

BJirfH« city, 64, 67, 70, 
119, 130. 

Buffaloes. See Bisons. 

Buffalo robes, 125. 

Bug, destructive, 109. 

Buildinss of Boston, 29; 
N. York, 63; Albany, 
64; PhihL 80; Bait 87; 
Mexico city, 169. 

B*ker Hill, 33,148 ; Mon- 
ument, 31. 

Burgoyne, General, 151. 

Bttr'ljng-tffn, Vt, 21, 67. 

Burnet, D. G., 114. 

Burning of Brookfield. 50 ; 
Schenectady, 74; Bing- 
hamton, 64; the Caio- 
tol.89, 158, Jamestown, 
100; Charlestown, 148; 
Fairfield, Norwalk, te., 
154 ; New London, 155. 

Bushy]iead,Ch.Justice,198b 

Butler Innne Hosp., 35* 
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Battrick. Major, 145. 
C — Cabral, P. A., 205. 
CMiqae, Mexican, 174. 
C&d-»r-a-cai', 73. 
Ca'diz, Spain, 390. 
€airo, (kl'i?,) 111., 117. 
OIU-Kcir'nH, 118, 134,108, 

171, 164 ; cattle, 172, cut 
C»l-m'9, (or kftl-y&'O,) 193, 
Calveit»U>M. (197. 

Camanchefl, 123. 
CSm'brid|e, 30, 149. {85. 
Cftm'den, Me., IS; S.C., 
Oftn'f-d?, 16, 91, 93, 3d, 

54, Se, 74, 119, 134, 150, 

158, lao. 

Canals, 99, 84, 93. 117; 

N. Y., 09 J N. J., 78 J 
, Fenn., 89L 

Gftn-vn-dai'juay 64, 67. 
Cii-na'ries, 9l7. 
C&n't^n, Mass., 98. 
C^pe Brfit'vn Island, 56, 

138, 160. 
Capp Horn. 900, 920. 
Gapes of N. C, 101. 
Capitol, burnt, 89. 
C9-iftc'c9S, 190, 191. 
Carey, Matthew, 83. 
Gar factory, 92. 
Cftr-ib-bee^ Islands, 214. 
C»T-9-lI'n98, 109, 108, 190. 
Carpets, 28, 41. 
Carpenter. Abel, 34. 
Carroll, Cnarlea, of C, 91. 
Carteret, Sir 6., 79. 
Cft'89 GiUn'd^, 170. 
Castle Island. N. Y., 65. 
Cat Island, 214. 
Cathedral at Baltimore, 87. 
Catbolics in Md., 90. 
QLts'kUl Mountains, 65. 
Cattle, 13,18,23,36,106; 

wUd, m, 189, 202. 
Caves, 93, 117, 118. 
CaHnue', Ykl-Sn'), 906. 
C^-yfi'g?, tnbe, 72, 73. 
Census U. 8., 923. 
Centennial celebration of 

Boston. 32, and cuu 
Central America, 184. 
ChU'grSs, and R. 198, 187. 
Chambers, Capt., 1^ 
GUUn>pi£in', Lake, 92, 54, 

62,67,75,136,130,158. 
Channing, Rev. Dr., 3L 
Chapel ifill, 101. 
Charles IL, 35, 71, 74, 83, 

102, 120. 
ChiLrles't^n, 12, 97, 36, 87, 

101,128,143, 154, 909.^ 
Charlestown, 32, 145. 148. 
Charter Oak, Conn., k cut, 

30. [27! 

Cbams'f^rd, (cMlma'fgzd), 

chet-^-kee^Ooe, 124, i38. 

Chesapeake Bay, 84, 88, 

98,95,151,155. 
lOhSsh'ire Railroad, 21. 
Chester, Mr., story of, 40. 

V^. ^""-""'^ 



Chief, Indian, 45, 48, 79, 
83 96 109. ' ' ' ' 

CM4,{cbe'l^,)196^1,|»l. 

Chlm-b9-r5'^, 188. 

Chl'nfi, 26, 128, 187, 295. 

Chlp'p^ways, 194. 

ChSc'Iftws, 194. 

Ch(}-Wl^ city, 176. 

Christ Church Parish, 105. 

CtaH-qni-sft'c^, (chlk-fc^-eft'- 
k»), 197. See La Plata. 

Cln-cXn-n&'tf, 116, 130. 

Cities of the west, 130. 

City Hail, N. Y., 91. 

Clambake, described. 3& 

Clarendon, Lord, 102, 120. 

Clark, Captain, 126. 

Clark, Rev. Mr., 59. 

Clarke, General, 120. 

Claybome, 90. 

Clearings, 19, 13. 

Clinton, De Witt, 70 ; Geo., 
76 : Sir H., 79, 152, 155. 

Coach, first, in N. Y., 63. 

Coal, 78. 82, 88, 93, 122, 
130 ; States, chiefjSSZS. 

Coast survey U. S., 225. 

Coats of arms, 158. 

Cobalt, 117. 

C9-chS'cd, 20. [167. 

Codfish, cut, 17, 26, 56, 161, 

Coin. See Money. [12L 

Cold summer, in N. £., 

Colleges, 16, 23, 30, 33, 37, . 
63, 77, 85, 87, 101, 116. 

Collinsville, 41. 

C9-15m'bi-9, 187. 

C51-9-r&'d5 River, 184. 

Columbia, District of, 157. 

C^lum'bj-fli River, 127. 

Columbus, 189, 210, 220. 

Commerce, 30, 36; Great 
Valley, 130 : U. S., 22. 

Committees of safety, 143. 

Common Schools. See Pub- 
lic Free School System. 

CSn'cprd, N. H., 18, 21, 30 ; 
Mass., 145. 

Condors, 202. 

Confederation. See Union. 

Congregat. worship, 59. 

Congress,Continental, 149, 
1M.157; U.S., 128, 156, 
ana cut. 132. 

C^n-nec'tj-cat, (kvn-net'^- 
kiit), 23, 36-% 47, 
col., 51, 75, 171 ; River, 
21, 26, 37, 42. 

Conquests in Mexico, 184. 

CSn-8^n-ti-n6'plle, 96. 

Constitution of N. H., 21 ; 
R.I.^ ; N. J.,amended, 
79 ; Texas, 114 ; of the 
U. S. defined, 156. 

Cooper River. 102, 104. 

Copper. 41, 78, U8, 122. 

CQr-dIi'l$.r^, {or k<fr-d61- 
ya'ras), 175, 221. 

Corees, tribe of, 103. 

C5r'l9-«r, 72, 73. 

Com, 12,15, 18,91,^102, 

Comwallis, Lord^ U& 
Cortes, 173^185. 



Coteaa des Praiilefl, (k5-t5- 

day ptSA^i',) 193. 
CO-t^pftx'i, with cut, 188. 
Cotton, 100, 102, 104, 111, 

115, 119, 130. 
Cotton factory, first in 

U. S.,36, 223; gin, 38; 

States, 293. hi, 106. 
Cottons, 12, 18, 27, 28, 36, 
Council Blufis, 194. 
Cougars, 15, 61, 81, 117, 

903 ; story, 66 ; cut, 125. 
Coyfiba, (koy-yH'bf), 213. 
Cranfield, Mr., 59. [184. 
Creeks, tribes o^ 106, 124, 
Cristophe, k. of Hayti, 911. 
Cristoval Colon, 189, 920. 
CromweU, 100. 
CrWifu Waterwork8,29,63. 
Crow Indians, 123. 
Crown Point, 136; taken, 

139 ; again, 148. 
Crttelties,Indian,54 ; Span- 

iardB,]81 ; Mexicans,18L 
Ciystal Hills, 19. 
Ca'ba, 169, 176, 909, 919. 
Cfim^bfr-l^nd, 88, 106. 
Cunard steamers, 31. 
Curiosities, 38, 63, 80, 93, 

lis, 127. 
Ctkz'cd. 192, 196. 
D.-~Dahcotahs, 1523. 
Danes, 78. 

Danish West Indies, 212. 
DiLrt'mQUtfa College, 19. 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 

N. H., 37. 
Decatur, Com^ 156. 
Declaration of Independ> 

ence, 79, 91, 150. 
Deer, 15, 62,81,84,90,92, 

95, 111, 117, 121, and cut 
Deerfield, 50, 55. 
Defeat of Braddock, 135. 
De Gourgues, 109. 
De Grasse, Count, 155. 
De Joinville, Prince, 206. 
De Kalb, 85. 
De la Bane, 72, 73. 
DSl'v-w^, State, 83, 122 j 

Bay, 84 ; Breakwater, 

85 ; River, 38, 77, 83, 

155; regiment, 85; ana 

CMa'^r^ake Canal,and 

cut, 85 ; Lord, 99. 
Delawares, tribe of, 124. 
D«m-^ra'r9 River, 206. 
DSn'mttrk, 166. 
D^r'by, village, 42. 
Desert, Gt. Ameriean, 131. 
De Bolis, 202. 
De Soto, P., 111. 
D'Estaing, Count, 152. 
De Souaa, 205. 
De4iim'. 119, 130, 161. 
Diamonas, 204. 
Dinwiddie, Gov.. 134. 
Discovery of tiie New 

Worid, 219, 
Dodd, Wm;, 65. 
Domingan republic* 211. 
D'dr'ches'ler, 32, 4& 
Dow, T. W,, 35. ^ 
DS'v^r, 18, 21,50 ;t)el.,85. 



Drommond, Gov., 102. 

Duke of York, 71, 74. 

Dummer, Fort, 25. 

Dunbar, Colonel, 135. 

Dfin-klfrk', N. Y., 67. 

Dunstan, Story of Mrs., 54. 

Duponc^au, P. S., 82. 

Da auesne, (dd-kan',) 135. 

Dfir'h^m, (dV»m), 37. 

Dutch, 58, 70, 78, 86, 99, 
113, 122, 205, 208, 214. 

Dutch Gut-SL'na, (ge-4k'n»), 
or Si&r-i-idm', 206, 209. 

B« — Earthquake, at Carac- 
cas, 190 ; Jamaica, 232. 

Eastern Shore, Md., 86. 

East Indies, 112. 

Ecuador, (Sk-w^-dSr',) re- 
public, 191. 

Education in the U. S. 224. 

Edward, Fort, 137. 

ei D9-itL'd5, what, 206. 

Elections, rule for, 159. 

E-IXz'ft-b^th-town, 77. 

Elks, 125, and cut. 

Blk't^n, 85. 

Ellet, Mr., 68. 

Ellis, Mr. v., 209. 

Emeralds, 189. 

Emii^tion from N. E. to 
Ohio, 121 ; from Ireland 
and Scotland, 162 ; from 
N. C.^ 101 ; of Tuscaro- 
ns, 103; to Louisiana, 
114 ; to Texas, 114. 

Empire State, 69. rG9. 

Era-pS'ri-fim, commercial, 

England, (In|'gl»nd), 25, 
32, 46, 52, 54, 57, 65, 76, 
79, 89, 96, 100, 107, UO, 
112, 114, 127, 140, 187. 

English Guiana, (lug'gllsh 
ge4l'n»),206,209. 

£^9, («'r^), and Hudson 
R. R., 67; Canal, 70: 
Lake, 62, 67, 119, 160. 

Esquimaux, (%s'k$-mo), 
163, 167, 200. 

Efl'r^pe. 26, 28, 38, 54, 95, 
102, 116. 118, 1^, 133. 

fix'^-t^r, N. H.,18, 60. 

Expeditions to Canada,lSQi 

F.— Factories of Me., 12: 
N. H., 18; Vt., 91,23} 
Mass., 27; R. I., 33; 
Conn.. 36, 39, 41 ; Ma, 
117; DeL, 84; S. C, 
105 ; Ga.,106 ; Tenn.,lld. 

F4ir''fieid county. Conn., 
42 ; town, 48, 154 

F4ir-ha'v$n, 42. 

Falls, Bellows', 22 ; Tren- 
ton, 66 ; Niagara, 67 ; 
Passaic, 77;, St. Anttio- 
ny,124; Willamette, 196. 

Famtoefn Ireland, 225. 

Farm School, Boston, 30L 

Far West, town, 118. 

Fay'^tte-vHIe, N. C, 102. 

Federal, I\Bderatioii. fiee 
Union. 

Ferdinand, king of SpaiBi 
218. 

Finns, 85. 
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fiiM, (M^IbK. T.,Mi 

Firework 19, 130. 
ri.lieriM,l«l. 

FlIcliWrg,99. 
Five NaU^Di, 68, 1% 103. 
Flug of U. 8., 1». 
Flu boau of Wen, 130. 
Mai, 92, 130. 
FlSr'i-dt, 108, 169, 319. 
PIciui markei, rait, S7. 
Fond da Lac, aa, Im. 

ForeaU, 13, 15, M, 40, 43, 
100. Ill, ISI; otBiaiil, 

Fni^l the, hiifiBiu, 131. 

Frtnce si, ;6,'7»,95,1H, 



leneb Counl, 71 ; 

is'of K. E., 43: ofN. 
rS;OL,10ei Floridi, 



Fulton, Buben, 38, 61. 
G. — Gage, OvT.,l4I, 144. 
Ml'v^l^ii, llS^Mdcut. 
- G9nl'i-ni:r,{Klrd>iifr), lUe., 

flf-nB'v»^N, i.. Mi Col- 

fieorge, L>he, M, 63, 139. 
Gwrjtctoivn, Gulaiu, 906. 
Gear'Si-*, IDS. 
Oenniiin, 78, 190 ; Pciin- 

l)'lT„9i:ifl.C., 103. 

jSef 'B^t?, Iceland, 168. 
Giant'. CeuMway, 38. 
Gila (hB'la)Ei»Ht.m, 181. 

GnelMj [n«i),43. '' 
GobE, Kwky ML, ISJ, sod 

Gold, 93 ff7 199,199,903^ 



Gtift^n eounlj, N. H., IB. 
Grand Prt, fpun pray,) 

captlvily. 103. 
Gnnde, Bio Grande, (rCg 

irtn'di,! BiBTO, (btah'- 



TO,) M te VwU, (nor- 



Greu Lakes, 130. [Mil 
Gnu Valley. Bee Vsl. 
Great Wnl. Sag diUo. 
Gresn'lgnd^n, 161. 
areeoMounUiiK, i8,» 

GiilMl^ia'w, fsi.' 
Guanahtal (gwljiWi 
nE)Iiliind,9fl. 

Guia'c* v»-lr«, m. 

Qull-ti-nil'lt,18S(cily,U 
OulL^-idS'iln, 180. 

Q:i'n;'il^^"\^ii 



m«'I«ig (hu'lemlBrldie, 
HU'i-ru, 88, 110,160. 
Mall, CapL, tsa-ahlp, 143. 
HallDweU, (Hil'lj-el), 16, 
Hainlltun,h. y.,&L 
Haioden Co., Va., 94. 
HlnVv^r, li. 
Hlr'pfr', Pir-ry, 83. 

Btr'iii-iAiri, 81. rise. 

HarrlMq. Pre.1., 116 133, 
Hin'fcrd, 93. 37, 17, Tl 

HBt»ardUniier.'Hr,3»,3 

Hs-rtn't, lis, 



Hf'vfr-blll, (bi'Yei-l 
Mui.,5S. [ 

Hl'vre (hl'Tr) Heame 
Hiy'ti aiO, 31S. 
Hnierd'a powdermllli. 
Head, Captain, 301. 
Hie'lL ftkunl, 161, 168 
HeigbtsorAbrabam, 13 

Hen-IS'KO, Cime, 85, 



istpolbliDM. B., 10. 
♦n^-s'ls. See Hayii. 
ry. how tQ study, Saa. 



Hnial Ca|n,a^, ^l,'990. 



HId'nB Bay Co., 166. 
Uudion, Henry. fO ; Bifer, 

IS, S9, 63, 70, 93, 137. 
Bull, Commodore, 158. 



an. Lake, 119, l«lk 
»nolaiaiit|>lc«,aia. 

ie'lfnd. 16&I68. 



eMrade, 13, 37. 
l-lj-MU', ftH*. 
199 1 and Uic 



IncnjofPem, 191. 

IBoTtsiu, U*: of u! 

a, 159, 155. ' 

InduHry, 13, 37, II, 17. 
InliiDt BcboDli, 61. 

IKIfr., 19^ Vt'.Sli'Me- 



n {j. B. 



GuotlmaJa, 1811 ; 

Mil!, TasfB™", 905; 

nos'Ayits, ^1; 'Peni, 
IKli Chili, IWiOrejon, 

66, SSI : iculplurei, 99 ; 
noriea, 16, 91, M, 36, 
48, 51, 54, 67, «. 
ndlan d'errtto™, 193. 



Iielui^.tovn, HiB.,91 



■lamfSboBle, 
113, IIB, la 






■.maoi. 

I'et, 911, 9191 
, Dr. Edirbi, 137. 
lunei River, S3, ri.Stb 
lamn IL, 59, Ti, 71. 
- 'lownjVa^ 94, UO. 

lab, 133, 167. ' ' 
>«iei«M Co., ilo., 117. 
iSt'sey, 63, ffi, 79. 

'- M, 903. 

.uleBniiLaXL 
'L, k. of Perianl, 
iDhnaon, Lady, 16. [M. 
lonea, A. B., 115. 
' -n'Fet.Din'dei, 199. 
ju-«i*''tBlver,a3. 
K.— Ki;n'i«i Indiuii, 194. 
K»i-UB'ki.ga Indiana, 131. 
KBSne^N. H.,91. 

'(5n J, SO. ' "tiki. 
Kin-n^-bCc' Rlrer, 19, 16, 

Key-ilone State,' S3. 
Key West, 109. 
lC1ck'»-pS(ki,lrlbe,133. 
Kldd, CapOln, 7i 
King Georce'i War, IS9^ 
Kins of Bngland, 91, 39, 

59, 57, 103. 
Rlni Philip, 34 ; deatta,5l. 
KiDi WUIuun'e War, lai. 
I-— LaBelleRiTitre,(li 

bel re.v«-yarG), 116. 
lAVi^^e,, 163. [46. 

Laftiyelte, 34, 151, 159. 
Lnkei, N. W., iSi of N. 

H., 10, 130, 130. 
Lamaa, Ul. 
lAnientallon Mu, 10. 

Lla'ci^-tfr, Pen'n., 81. 

ilide,30ilnTeiBS,lI^ 
LaPii, f|adita],ie7. 
Upland, 164. 
U FU'1», 197 i KlvR, 361, 
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libnoy, rAftor,) Free, of 

U'mli,'ld2, 197. 

Lime, 12 ; limes, 108. 

lincoln. General, 154. 

Ll8'l)9ii, S17,Sia 

IiB£b LS'mfiHl, 19. 

Locomotives, SB. 

Log-driTing, 14, and cot. 

Logwood, and cut, 185. 

Long Island, 59, 65;— 
■oond, 65. 

Lfta'is-bUrg, 57, 138. 

Louis XIV., 111. 

L8u-is-i-ftn'», S3, 111, 157. 

Louis Ptiilippe, 206. 

Ldu'is-vllie, 118, 130. 

Ldtt'is-vlile Canal, 130. 

LBw'f II factories, 27. 

Lowell, John, 31. 

Lowell OflTering, 27. 

Lumber, 12, lOO, 223. 

L^me, Conn., 41. 

Lynch'bttrg, 93. 

Ljfn'd^n, Vu, 34 

M •— Macdonough, 34, 158. 

Mackerel, 26. 

M&ck'j-nftc, 119. 

Ma'cyn, 106. 

Bladeira Island, 217. 

Madison, 94, 132, 158. 

MMfid', 21& 

M9-gQlM«in,8traiUof, 200. 

Magnetic Telegraph, 88. 

Mab6gany, and cut, 185. 

Maine, 11—17, 36, 42, 51, 
56,88. 

Mama Ozello, 193. 

Mammoth Cave, 116. 

M&n'cb^s-t$r, N. U., 1& 

Mandan Indians, 123. 

Manganese, 22. 
> M^n-h&t't^n, 71. 

Manners and Customs, 
6p.America. 2S1 : Esqui- 
maux,163; Greenlanders, 
166; Iceland, 166. 

Manning, John, 71. 

Manoab, 208. [Factories. 

Manufactures, 223. See 

Maple sugar, 23, and cut. 

Marble, 23, 93. 

MarUehead, 144. 

Marietta, 121. 

Maroons, 211. 

Marshall, Chief Jus., 94. 

lfi)lr-tf-nSque'. 

MS'ry-l^nd, 83, 86 — 91, 
111, 131. 

Mason, Captain, 47. 

Mason, Charles, S6. [87. 

Mason & Dixon's Line, 

Mason-ball, 20. 

M&SHB^-chtt's^tts, 16 * 21, 
S3, 26-33, 36, S», 70, 
162, 171 J colony, 46, 59. 

Massacre at Morridge- 
wock, 16; Dover, 21; 
Mystic, 48 ; Muddy 
Brook, fcc, 50 ; of the 
NarragansettB, 51; at 
Deerfield, 56 ; Bcbenec- 
tody, 74; of the Va. 
colony, 99 -on the Trent, 



N. C, 108 ; in Florida, 
109; at Fort WiUlam 
Henry, 137 ; Wyoming, 
153 ; Fort Griswold , 155 ; 
Cbolula, 176 ; in Yuca- 
tan, 187 ; at auito, 190 ; 
in Hayti, 211: Marti- 
nique, 212 ; of West In- 
dian nations, 213. 

Mi&a's^-Boit, 45, and cut 

liBs'tf-dvn, 80, 221. 

MSd-i-tf r-rit'nf -^n Sea,216. 

Meech, Judge, his farm, S3. 

M^-lSnll^, 109. 

Melville Island, 165, 230. 

MSm'phis, Tenn., 106, 119. 

Mendoza, P., 203. 

Men-n8m'9-nees, ISM. 

Merchandise, U. S., SS34. 

MSr'i-d^n, 4L 

MSr'ri-m&ck River, 18. 28. 

Mexican war, begun, 159. 

Mex'i-c9, 38, 114, 158, 168 
—185, 187, 197, 208, 221. 

MYch'i-g&n, 119, 122, 124; 
Lake, 117, 119. 

Mlch-il-j-nAck'i-n&c, 119. 

Mid'dlebury, (-bSr-), 23. 

Middle States, 91, 122, 134. 

Mld'dle-ti{^n, 37. 

MUbome, Mr., 75. 

MXl'l^ge-vIlle, 106. 

Mills, 22, 36 ; Maine, 12. 

Mines, of N. J., 78 ; silver, 
of Potoei, 197 ; Penn. 82. 

Mln-9-8d't» Terr., 15M. 

Mint of the U. S., 80. 

Miranda, Gteneral, 190. 

MXsh'e-guIn, (Me.,) 12. 

Mls-sjs-slp'pi, River, 19, 
89, 106, 111, 117, 119, 
122, 134, 157, 171, 209, 
221, cut, 130 ; State ofJ23. 

Mjs-sdu'ri, 68, 88, 117, m, 
126, 171. 

MO'h&wk tribe, 72, 7& 

Mohican Indians, 36. 

MoUy Pitcher, 79. 

Moncton, Mr., 139. 

Money, where coined, 80. 

MBn'movth, 153. 

Monroe, Pres., 133, 151, 
158. [139. 

Montcalm, Gieneral, 137, 

Montezuma, 174 — 179. 

M5n't$ Vld'e-6,(or m5n't$- 
vi-d&'d), 202. 

Montgomery, General, 150. 

MSn-tj-cSl'15, 94. 

MSnt-pe'lj<er, Vt, 21, 23. 

M9nure-M'' 16, 54, 67, 75, 
88, 140, 160, 163. 

Monument, Bunker Hill, 
31 ; battle, 89 ; to Wash., 
87 ; of ancient nations 
in America, 221. 

Moore, Colonel, 103. 

Moose, 13, 15, 81, 125, cut 

Mormons, 118. 

M5r'rift.t8<^n, 151. [189. 

Moscas. kingdom of the, 

M9»4[urt5 m^s-kS'tO) In- 
dians, 186 ; shore, 187. 

Mother country, tbe, 58. 



Motloea of tbe Btalei and 
U. S., 159. 

Mounds of the W., 93, 
S2L 

Mount Washington, 19. 

Mount Vernon, 94 

Moxos, the Great, 308. 

Muddy Brook, 50. 

Mules, 204; storieSj^l. 

Munroe, Colonel, 137. 

Murray, Mr., 139. 

Muts-kln'g^m River, 121. 

Musk-ox, 165, and cut 

My8lic,Fort, 47. 

N. — N&n-tiick'ft, 36, 164. 

NaLr-r»-g3tn's^ tribe, 51. 

Narvaez,goir. of Cuba, 178. 

msh'V-»>N. H., 18»3a 

msh'ville, N. £f., la 

N&sb'ville, 106, lia 

Nfttch'^z, 111, 112. 

Na'tick, 28. 

N&u-iith'iee, 128. 

N8lu'v6o, Ua 

Naval school of U. S., 88 ; 
victories, 1^ 

Navigation, in Me., 16 ; in- 
land, 117 ; do. west, 190l 

Navy Island, 169L 

Navy Yard, U. S., 93. 

Newark, Dela.,^5. 

N9-bifts'k» territory, 123. 

Npgroes, 87, 92, 99, 104, 
iTo, 113, 119, 209,211: 
of N.Y., 76. 

NSth'^r-aindf, 71. [95. 

New'^rk (Dela.) College, 

New Bedford, 26. 

New'b^m, N. C, 102. 

New Brfins'wjck, 77, 151, 
160, 161. 

New C&l-i-fdr'ni-^ 12a 

New-clte'tle, Del., 85. 

New England, (-Ing'l^nd), 
11, 15, 21, 23, 29, 36, 37, 
43-62, 72, 102, 119, 121, 
126, 134, 188, 201. 

New England colonies, 52. 

New Eng. tribes, 49, 51. 

New'fovnd I&nd, 56, 160; 
banks, 26, 56. 

New Gr^nil'd?, 189. 

New H&mp'shire, 16, 17— 
21 25 

N. Ha'vVn, 37, 40,47, 154. 

N. Jer's^y, 77—83, 150, 152. 

New L6u'd6n, 36, 41, 155, 
164, 209. 

New Mfix'i-cO, 12a 

New Or'l9-^n9, 12, 28, 37, 
81, 88, 111, 113, 117, 133. 

New'pflrt, 34 ; Capt., 97. 

New Spam, 182. 

New SwS'den, 8& 

Hevf World. See America. 

New YBrk, city, 12, 22, 
26, 28, 36, 42, 62, 67, 70, 
78, 81, 87, 91, 92, 104, 
117, 143, 151, 154, 163, 
171,185,198,209; State, 
25,63—76, 111, 119,124, 
150, 166. 

Ni-&g'»-r» Falls, 64, 67; 
Fort,136, 139; River, 6a 



Nicholas, Emperor, ^, 88> 

Nicholson, Governor, 74. 

Night of Desolation, 18Q. 

NbrT^Ik, Va., 93. 

Normal schools, 30. 

NSr-fjdge-wSck^ tribe, !& 

North Adams, 23. 

North America, 96. 

NSrth-ftmp't^n, 30. 

North Cir-9-irn»,106— 104, 
109, 130, 154; Eastern 
Boundary, 1& 

Northern CanaI,2S; Lights, 
168;R.R.,21;States,lll. 

North Point, 89, 15a 

North River. See Hudson. 

Noith-West Passage, 166. 

N6r'wiy, 166, ICa 

Norwegians, 166.. 

N6r'wich,(nor'ru), Vt.,30: 
Ct., 30, ^6, 41. 

Notch of White Mts., Sa 

N5'v» Sc6'ti-fi,56, 160, 16SL 

Nunez, Vasco, 206. 

O. — Observatory at Cam- 
bridge. 30 ; Cincinnati, 
116; Washington, 131. 

Og'den^-bttrgh, 67. 

Oglethorpe, Gov. 107. 

Q-bl'S* State, 38, 116, 131, 
124, 129 ; R. 93, 116, 134. 

OU, 26, 36, 164. [ways. 

O-JIb'wSs. See Cbippe- 

&-ke-f i-n6'ke Swamp, 107. 

Old England, 57. 

Oldest town in U. S., 109. 

Old French War, 133, 168. 

8-neI'd» tribe, 66, 72. 
n-9n-d&'g^ tribe, 72, 73. 
Ontario, Lake, S2, 63, 67, 

134, 138, 160. 
Opecancanough, 99. 
Or'^nge, Fort, 71. 
Or'9-g9n City, 126 ; Pass, 
. 124 ; Territory, 118, 196, 

129, 171. 
O-rl-nS'ca River, 208, 221. 
Or-i-za'ba, 170. 
6wi^n9, Island of, 139. 
Or-9-pe's9, (-pa'-), 197. 
Osages, 124. 
Os-c9-6'la, 109. 
Q8-we'g5, 64. 
Ot't^-wls, 124. 
P. — P?-cIf'ic Ocean, 36, 

114, 124, 126, 158, 171, 

187, 198, 200, 221. 
Packenham, Sir Ed., Ill 
Palenque, (-ka},ruin8, 187. j 
Palisadoep, 65, 67. 
P&'l9S, Spain, 218. . 
Kraal-cS Sound, 103. 
Pampas, 188, 202. ' 

Piln-f-miL^ 128 ; Isthmas 

of, 187 ; Bay of, 192 . I 
Paper, 41 ; States, chief, | 
Paradise Point, 85. [S23. 
P&r-^-m&r'i-bd, 20& 
P&r-»-na' River, 204. 
Par-fi-guay', 204. 
Paredes, Pres. of Mex. 163L 
P&r'is, peace of, 57. 
Parliament of England, 57. 
Pairis, Rev^ Mr., 53. 



PaMnl Offlcs, 133. 



P»ni'ie F«l!«, •uty.Ti 
PmituFH (rf'N. H. 

&■*""; 

Patent ^u"^ 

IH, 

Fawneei, 1^ 

P»w-tiick'M, 33, Se, 103. 

Fwce (^ UUeclU, S6, ISS; 
All La Clupolle, 57 i 
Rv.wdct, 55 J N. W. lo- 
dfans, Uli witb O. B., 

153 ; MsitcD, 1S4, lea. 

P«dro, Dun, Sil£. 

Paaa y Peii, (i^n-Fiih e 

p±n-yali), Freii. uf Uffi., 
Pean, W., 63, SS. [la*. 
PSnn-iyl-rt'm-t 67,^9- 

84,Bt;,IH,ia4, 138. 

P^-^'ri-^, 194. 

p6fq'S'ir«ilw,47,'k' 

PerkToi Inn. for Ifae Blindl 
pBn'v.O. H.,Coio.,156. 
Fs-rt', 191— I9S, 198, iW3, 

Peruvisni] 1B3, 135. 
PS'lf r^^Wri, Sl, uld Uco- 

FeIenburK,V>!,88,93. 

Plill-»-J«'phh», S7, 36, TS, 
85, 116, 143. 14B, 151, 
156, 185, 1%, 9W. 

Fbillipi Aolleniy, IS. 
Pl-ln'kj-miivi, m 
Piermonl, (piSi'monl), 67. 

Pilplm Pitbtn. Bee Pu- 

Pllcaltn, H>lo[, 145. 
Pitcher, MJly.ja 
Piu, Wm., IK. 
hits'liilrg, SI, 116, 1311,171. 
Pliu'auld, 23. 
niu'rvnl, Vt.,99. 
PturTO, 133-196, IB8, 303. 
Ts-ct-bba'ta, «J. 

FfU'^nG-Ul, 48. 
Polar Sea, 166. 
Pglk, PRBJdent. US, 158. 
Pope of Beme, SOU, 
Kfjf-cit't^i^, IT9. 
pDpulaltan, lle.,ie:Uan., 
aS;N.Eii(.,^iCl.,36. 
PonelalD Ikctory, Uo., 117- 
Pan BU Prince, (-e-J, S16. 
PMIind, Me.,ia, 16,91, 

rir'ui edit, ^6. tea, ss. 
Par't5Rt'ta,sii. 

I^-tov'^, Ja., destroyed, 
Sia^ N. e., 96} 8. C 



Hciira iNssz. 

Rapolille of Cential Ai 



PiMS'n*e HlTti, 88, vii.m, 
PS-tj-d', 197. [43. 

Pouflfikeepele, {no-klp'M), 
Pii»-Ml'»d. «, sa [Sa. 
PliQlUionB,lli;»uUHra, 
Piaile Klver, lai 
Plou, Indian, 4S, n, 103. 
Plynnutli Colony, 33, 45, 

47,53,53. 
Pniiiim,llT,tlll;133,l»i 

ors. Am., 168, 303. 
Piairte don,ia6;BIoiy,131. 
Fmcou, Colonel, 14^. 

Freildenu. 7^?"'"' 

Filmity' SclinDli.'eL '[160. 



Prolenanu, PreoEb, Im. 

lis'i fitanil, 3l'4. ' ' 

Public Frae'scbool^Bem 
efN. y.,69i Penn.,B3i 
H^.,IT; Vl,34: AbM., 

3niR.I.,35iOonn.,3S; 

Florida, 109 j T«iu,llS : 

Hayll, SU. 
Puhtani, 44, 58,90,105. 
Putnam, Halor,m:Oen., 

131, 147. [50. 

4 QualHei, (kwl'bii), 

auaken, 58, il, S3. 

QuatoBlii^B,73. ' [160. 
OuelKC, 54, 101, 139, liO, 

1B4. 
QuelleTaca, (kivil-). ISO. 
aulcluUvcr mlnee, 193. 
QuJncy, J., 39, 143. 
Ouito, (kE'U,) 196,190,196 : 

Blyer.lST. 

R. — Eaa,Oiiai,119. . 
RaUroads, 16, 31, 39, 67, 
88, 101 ; Maine, 16, 43 ; 



Rarilan Biver, TS. 



Bu Diego, (du'ifl), 184. 
etud'wKb laiindf , 136. 
am PraDclaco, Cal., ISB. 
Md JacinU, 114. 
a>n Jutn de Uloi, OMT- 
an M oilUo-t,), ar Dlloa, 

189. tisr. 

Stn Juan (hU^o) Bl>«, 

am Hanin, 19iil 

auSU'Tr-d'rlslBnd.SK 
Sln'u An '0^114,183. 
Baq'ttCrfll, (krt.),305. 
aam'u F«, Ur f>). 131, 



Rteingb, Gnvemor, 88. 
Blver chT PlaM, 301—991. 
l(i]adaorUilne,16; Penn., 
BljVa..B9iMa.lco,169. 



Bon, CapL, in Polar Sao. 

Bon, Gen., 89. [lllS. 

Routea, Canal, fiDin G. of 
Mel. to PuiOl, 187. 

Bi>utealolndla,317; Weal, 
118 : Oregon and Call- 
(bmia, \i\, 171 { Boiinn 
to N. Vork, 43 ; In VL. 
SS \ K. Y., 67. 



.f*"- 



■.,..„,,,. 



Sl.ChrU'tf-iihfr'i lil.SlS. 
at CiliT, lake, 119. [192. 

at. D(wnln's8 City, 310 J 



anicallunl, 30. 101 : U. 

B. naval 88; Pforinil,30, 

34, 64, 1\ St. 
Ichufler, (akl'l^i), Gen., 

150 ; Feler, 7S, 
Ichil'kni cskSI'kn) coal 



Search, right of, 1 
aeJklrh, /Qci., 19 



m. 



PRONOUNCING INPEX 



198,197,203,908; Mezi< 
CO, 170, 173. 

Sioux,(8e-&', or tA),\Siii 
river, 123. 

Six Nationa. 103. 

SUp'tsir Yo'kvK 167. T 

Slaler, Samuel, 36.923. 

Slavery, 87, 99, 107, 193, 
212. 

SJDUgliter, Governor, 75. 

Stoift, CapL John, 12, 05; 
Joeepb, 116. 

dmithaonian Institute, 295. 

Smythe Ca, Va., 93. 

SneUiDff, Fort, 124. 

Snow, in Me., 13 : Yt., 23 ; 
N. £. 42, 46. 

Soldiers of Revolution, 
144 j stories, 146,150, 161. 

Som'^r-vllle, 31. 

South America, 96, 38, 95, 
110, 187, 192, 195, 197, 
205,208 ; Atlantic States, 
109; others, 92, 99,a01, 
115, 134; Carolina, 85, 
101-.110, 154 ; Pass, 124. 

Spain, 95, 108, 115, 189, 
198, 2ii3, 209, 211, 218. 

Spaniards, 95, 106, 113, 
115, 170, 173—1^, 185, 

. 187^ 189, 193—199. 

Spanish Guiana, 209. 

Speculation, land. Me., 16. 

Springfield. Ms., 28, 30, 50. 

Springs, Medical, Va., 94. 

StU'broek, (8i'il'bi6k,) now 
Georgetown, 206. 

St&n'stead,(-st«d),22. 

Staples of U. S., 223. 

Star Island, 17. 

St'dun'tQU, Va., 93. 

Steamboats, first, 38, 64, 
113,128,130; engine8,88. 

Stirt, Tom, 37. 

Stock Creek, 94. 

Stdnlng-t^n, 41,47. 

Stories, 16, 20, 91, 34, 36, 
39,^3, 46, 48, 51, 54, 66, 
77,^, 96, 126. 131, 144, 
146, 197, 201, 207. 

Btorj, Judge, 31. 

SteG'ben, Baron. 82. 

Strickland's Plain, 7L 

Stumpage, 13. 

Stuvvesant, Peter, Gov., 
86; takes New Swe- 
den, 86. 

Sucre, (soo-krS,) Gen. 197. 

Sufferings of settlers, 55 ; 
in the Revolution, 166. 

Sugar, maple, 23; cane, 
112, and cut; first ma- 
king, 112 ; producing 
States, chief, 233. 

Sullivan, Gen. 154; pun- 
ishes N. Y. Indians, 154. 

Superintendents of schools, 
17, 94, 69. 

Superior, Lake, 119, 123, 
fe4, 160; size of, 160, 

Sfir-i-n4m', or Dutch Gui- 
- ana. 308; giyen for New 
York, 209. 



Surrender of Burgojae, 

151 ; Cornwallis, 155. 
Suspension Bridge, Niag., 

S&8^u9-han'n9 River, 82. 
Swanzey, 49. 

dwe'd^u, 85 ; king of, 66, 
Swedes, 78, 85, 86. [85. 
Swine, 23, 36, 106. 
SwTt'zfr-l^nd, 107. [18. 
Swlt'z^r-l^nd of America, 
Syr-9-case', 64, 67. 
T.— Tji-b4s'c5, 17a 
Taking of Louisburg, 57; 

Washington, 89; Fort 

William Henry, 137. 
T&l'c9t Mts., 41. 
T&l-l^-li&s'see, 109. 
Tilun't^n, 28. 
Taxation and Repreeenta- 

tion. 140. 
Tea aestroyed in Boston 

Harbor, 24, 143. 
Teachers, 69. [88. 

Telegraph, 70 ; magnetic. 
Temperance Reform, 334. 
Temples of Mex., 177, 179. 
TSn-n^s-ses', 39, 118, 120, 

122; river, 106.120. 
Tenuchtitlan (-fik-), 17|3, 

175. See Mexico city. 
TSr'i^ del Fu6go,(-fwa'V6), 
T«r'r» Pifr'm^, 208. [200. 
Territories, U. S., 123, 128. 
Tdx'^B, 111, 115, 188, 159. 
T^z-cd'cS, 176. 
Thames (tSmz) River, 36. 
thirteen Colon., 134, 140. 
Th6m'9s-t9n (-tSin'-), 12. 
Tl-c8n-d9-r5'M,Ft.l^,148. 
Tlv'?r-ton, 49. 
TlM-cil^», 175. 180. 
Tobacco, 87. 93, 100, 102, 

104, 110 ; States. 233. 
TSlO^nd Co.. Conn., 41. 
T61-m9n-wl'l9-m9n, 76. 
Tgr-Wg^ Island, 215. 
Tortures. Indian, 55, 181; 

Spanish, 181. 
Tract House, N. Y., 64. 
Trade of U. S.,224; N. 

Orleans, 113. 
Transportation in U. S., 

224 ; railroad, N. Eng.29. 
Travel, 22, 43, 67 ; Andes, 

188, 201 ; Brazil, 204. 
Treaty with Maesasoit, 46 ; 

cut, 45, 47 ; Pequots, 48, 

of Penn, 83; Wayne's, 

121 ; about Oregon, 138 ; 

of peace between U. S. 

ana England, 155; U. 

S. and Mexico. 171, 184 ; 

with China, 935. 
Trent River Colony, 103., 
TrSn't^n, N. J., 77. [64. 
Trenton Fblls. 66: story, 
Trist, N. P., 184. 
Troy, N. Y„ 23, 64. 
Trumbull, Fort, 37. 
Truxillo, (tra-hSl'y6), 186. 
Turks, 316. 
Tas-c».r5'r9S, 67. 103. 
Tya9r,Prefc,115,138,158; 



U. — UnderhUI, Capt, 71. 

Union. Bee U. S. ; four 
N. E. Colonies, 48 ; first 
Federal, 48 ; second, 76 ; 
third, 77, 140; fourth, 
149 ; N. E. Indians, 49. 

Union Collej^e, 64., 

Union Co., Ga., 106. 

United Provinces of 8. A., 
201—204, 291. 

United States, 16, 33, 25, 
36, 43, 79, 81, 93, 113, 
114, 120, 123, 128—133, 
147, 150, 159,171,187,203, 
310, 230, 221, 224. 

U. S. Bank, 81. 

U. S. Naval School, 88. 

University of Vt., 23 ; Cam- 
bridge, 30; N.York, 68; 
Madisdn, 64; Maryland, 
87;N, C.,101; Wesley- 
an, 37. See Colleges. . 

Useful Arts, in Am., 88. 

U't9-w&w-w^, tribe, 73. 

C'ti-C9, N. Y., 64, 66, 68. 

V. — Vaccination, in Am. 

V9l-dlv'i-», Gen., 199. [3U 

VaHey Conn., 21 ; Mexico, 

M69,176; Miss., 119, 139, 
135 ; Vo., 93. 

Vftl.p»-rars9, 198, 201. 

Yin B&V^n, 133, 158. 

Vftn-cdu'v^r, Fort, fiM. 

VSne, Sir Henry, 47. 

Ve-ias'qu^z, (-k?z-), 210. " 

yenezuela,(V6nHB-zwa'ri), 
169 191 ' ' 

V8'r» CriJz, 169, 175, 184. 

V^r-rafint', 18, 21—25, 47, 
151. 

Vernon Indians, 66, 103. 

Vespucius (v^s-pu'shf-ii^), 
Vespucci(v^s-pftch'ch<$), 

Vine-culture, 116. . [9SM; 

Vir-gTn'i9, 12, 87, 92— 10(L 
108, 120, 131, 134, 136. ' 

Volcanic erup. Iceland ,J167» 

Volcano in U. S., 106. 

Voyage, sea>.104» . 

W. — Wadswoith, Capt;, 

WlVth»m, 38. (40. 

WIUn-ro-n6'9gs. tribe, 48L 

War, French, Qcalled also 
Old Frtnekf fi-eneh and 
IwUanf Qeorge JI.\ tvid 
King Gtvrg^s TVar). 56, 
76, 92, 1», 140; Mf 
r6dn',211} N. York X9- 
diohs. 72; King Philip^s,' 
49, 52; Queen Anne*!, 
55; Dutch and Indian, 
71 ; King William's, 50, 
55, 74, 93 ; Indian, in 
Me., 56 ; Seminole or 
Florida,109 : Revolution- 
ary, 59; Mexican, 121, 
184; England, 35; Pe- 
quots, 47. 

Ware, 38. 

Warren, Gen., 148. 

Warriorsjind., 136 and cut 

W&sh'inj-t^n (^wAffb-) 
Cfity, D. C, 31, 89, 131, 
138, {57,184; Mt.,'19. 



WtatatBitim, Pi«K.,79,6& 

94, 133, 149, 156. 
Wai't^r-bvr-y, Conn., 421 
Waterbouse, Pr., 31. [309. 
Waterton, Captain, Sx)6. 
Waterworks, Boston, 29; 

N. Y., 63; Albany, 64; 

Philadelphia, 81 ; Balti- 

more. 87. 
W&.um'bek-k^meth-o9, 

Mts., 19. 
Wayne, General, 121. 
WS'iU Indians, 134. , 
Webb, General, 137. 
W«rd9n, N. C, 93, 103. 
Wesleyan UQiv.,Conn.,37. 
West, the Great, 38. 
West Indies, 12, 26, 37, 

43,59,110,151,909,213, 

215, 29US. 
Western itnmigration,121 ; 

lands, 16, 119; New 

York, 68 ; R. R., Mass., 

30; Shore, Md., 86; 

States, 38, 87, 101, 115- 

122. 
Weston, Conn., 38. 
West Point, 65. 
W^th'f rs-fi61d, 37, 40, 47. 
WlmlM and fisliery, 96, 

36, 41, 164. . 
Wheat. 12, 15, 31, 84, 87, 

93, 124 ; SUtes, 323. 
WhisUer, Ma^or, 88. 
Whitehall, J22. 
Whitney, Mr.,3& 
WIer's Cave, 93. 
Willamette River, 137. 
Willard, Major, 50. [137. 
William Henry, Ft..lW, 
Williams, Roger, and cut, 

34, 47, 59, 60. 
Williamstown, 30. 
William III., SS, 74, 90. 
Willey family, SO. 
Wll'tnjng-ton, Oela., 84 

N. C, 101. 
Wln/chesrtf^r, Va., 93. 
Windsor, Conn., 4Q; Vt 

22. 
Winnlpisk>eee Xy^tsk-^i^ 

tlkv'ki) Lake, 19. 
Winslow, Col., 162. 
Wis-c&s'set, Maine, 13. 
Wjs-cSn'sIn l*err., 122. 
Witchcraft at Salem, S3. 
Wolfe, Gen.,' 139. 
Worcester, (Wdis'tfr), city, 

•^ 34. * 
Woi'tiAx poison, 9Q7. 
Wj'9-mlfcg, Vale of, 153. 
Wjthe county. Vs., 93. 
X.-^Xlmehes (he'mi- 

oas), Gonz. de, 189. 
Ymd'kin River, lOL 
Yale College, 37. 
Y&m'»-er&w Bluer, 107. 
Yftn'k^e, meaning of, 43. 
YSn-gCes^S Yankees, 43. 
Y«-»-niil'«6, 90, 
Y9n-Mn'di-6, 72, 73. 
Y«*'t«4n, 155. 
YiU«-t&n', 183. 
Z« — Ziac,7& 
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